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N THE THIRD CENTURY before the Christian era, the Great Wall of China 

was a symbol of security to millions of Chinese. Built as a defense 
against enemy invasion, the China Wall still is one of the great wonders of 
history. Twenty feet high, with its top forming a roadway twelve feet wide, 
the fortification extended for 1500 miles over mountainous terrain. 


Today, insurance means security —and the Old Republic Minuteman 
symbolizes the most modern insurance planning and coverages. 


Old Republic is constantly alert to the changing requirements of modern 
living. Its consumer credit, ordinary life and special risks coverages 
are designed for today’s needs. 


We will be pleased to give you details. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


1960—Our 38th Year 
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What To Do When the Client’s 
Business Is Too Good 


Do you have on your books a successful and growing com- 
pany whose rate of progress is exceeding its capital forma- 
tion? Is the company growing so fast that it is going be- 
yond your own willingness to advance funds, for legal or 
other reasons? 


Generally, in such situations, the business must apply 
the brakes to its healthy growth or loans must be made 
which are substantially above and beyond proper bank 
lending standards. No one likes to stifle this growth yet 
policy or legal reasons will require you to observe cer- 
tain limitations. 


There is a solution to this problem which is both con- 
structive and profitable. Simply call Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing services we will enable you to continue 
your relationship with your depositor, yet relieve you 
of all or part of the credit and financial risk involved. 
We will participate with you in a variety of ways. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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THE 1961-62 OFFICERS 
At the 87th A.B.A. Con- 
vention were (I. to r.): 
Executive Vice-president 
Charls E. Walker; Vice- 
president M. Monroe Kim- 
brel; Past President Carl 
A. Bimson; President Sam 
M. Fleming; and Treas- 
urer J. Carlisle Rogers 


The 87th Convention 


T WAS CALIFORNIA OR BUST for thousands of the country’s bankers who, for 

the sixth time in history, streamed into San Francisco to attend the 87th 

Annual Convention of The American Bankers Association. Our report starts 
on page 43. 

One of the highlights of the convention is, of course, the installation of the 
Association’s new president, and you will meet him beginning on page 38 
where our executive editor, Bill Bogie, has sketched with words and pictures 
a portrait of President Sam M. Fleming. In this issue you will also meet Vice- 
President M. Monroe Kimbrel (page 113) as well as the other officers who 
are beginning their terms of office. 


Will Justice Be Served? 


F YOU ARE INTERESTED in the future of banking, these articles are a must for 
I you. The editors of BANKING have reviewed scores of articles and speeches 
concerning the unfair tax advantages savings and loan associations have 
over commercial banks and publish in this issue excerpts, as well as new 
material, that present a powerful case for The Need for Tax Justice, which 
begins on page 57. President Fleming, and Executive Vice-president Walker, 
as well as leading citizens throughout the country—including the President 
of the United States—give their views on the unfair tax and what should be 
done to remedy the situation. 


Money and Mergers 


UR MAN IN VIENNA, Herbert Bratter, covered the recent meeting of the 

International Monetary Fund and beginning on page 48 gives us a bank- 

er’s eye view of what took place during that very important economic summit 

meeting. Before he left for Vienna, Mr. Bratter also took a close look at the 
merger picture in this country, and you’ll see what he found on page 47. 


“STOPOVER” 


Having traveled more than 80,000 miles 
through the United States and Europe 
during the past year as vice-president of 
the A.B.A., Mr. Sam Fleming makes 
only a brief “stopover” before embark- 
ing on what may well be an even heavier 
travel schedule in his new role as pres- 
ident of The American Bankers Associ- 
ation 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Demand Rises 


for Bank Shares 


the net operating earn- 
ings of banks for 1961 are ex- 
pected to fall slightly under those of 
last year, this expectation is not re- 
flected in the demand and market 
quotations of bank shares, which 
moved upwerd over the last quarter. 

The market is responding to sev- 
eral factors, according to M. A. 
Schapiro & Company, dealers in 
bank stocks; an important one being 
that total loans and investments, al- 
ready at record high levels, have 
been climbing under the impact of 
the Fed’s easy money policy. 

Another factor is that interest 
rates have remained stable for some 
time (even with easy money) and 
show indications of edging upward 
as the year-end approaches. 

An additional point made by Scha- 
piro is that banks are not under pres- 
sure to liquidate securities at losses 
in order to raise cash to meet loan 
demand as they have been in the past 
when money was tight. Also, there 
have been considerable adjustments 
in security portfolios since the shift 
in 1951 toward a more flexible mone- 
tary policy, which has led to portfo- 
lio stability. 

Strangely, while earning assets 
have risen, interest rates have re- 
mained relatively steadier than for 
any previous period of easy money, as 
evidenced by the fact that more than 
a year has passed since the prime rate 
was reduced from 5% to 444%. The 
Fed has also held its discount rate at 
3% for more than a year. 

Latest available figures (year end- 
ing June 30) reveal that while earn- 
ings were higher than those of the 
comparable period, the profit squeeze 
has been tighter. Schapiro concludes 
that the higher earnings stem from 
the fact that loans and investments 
for the period averaged $57.4-billion, 
up 4.6% from the $54.9-billion aver- 
age for the previous 12 months. 
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Does It Pay to Buy ’em and Forget ‘em? 


Waar happens financially to a 
stock buyer who “puts them away 
and forgets them”? Does he make 
a profit or would he be better off 
storing his money in his mat- 
tress? 

To help find the answer for 
thousands of Americans whose 
stocks gather dust in safe deposit 
boxes around the country, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate stu- 
dent carried out a study which 
revealed some interesting, if not 
surprising, conclusions. 

By investing a fixed sum of 
money in 92 industrial stocks an- 
nually from 1950 through 1961 
and reinvesting the dividends, the 
student found an investor would 
have averaged an annual com- 
pound rate of return of more than 
13.5% on his money during the 
past decade. 

The study was really an exten- 
sion of an earlier one carried out 
by two professors at the school 
from 1936 to 1950. It was deliber- 
ately designed to exclude any par- 
ticular skill in stock selection by 
including all the _ industrials 
whose trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange topped 1,- 
000,000 shares in 1936. 


The 1936-1950 study showed 
these stocks yielded a return of 
12.2%, compounded annually, as- 
suming reinvestment of divi- 
dends. 

But there is a third study 
which may not be as comforting 
to the “put ’em away and forget 
’em” buyer. A security dealer once 
created a hypothetical investor 
who bought varying amounts of 
the 20 best paying stocks in 1901, 
1910, 1919, and 1926. 

“At the time of final account- 
ing,” according to the summary, 
“on December 31, 1936, the assets 
of the 1901 investor had shrunk 
39%; the individual who had en- 
tered the market in 1910 found 
himself a mere 5% ahead of the 
game; the 1919 comer had done 
a little better with an increase of 
17% over his original investment 

. and the purchase of 100 
shares of each of the 20 most pop- 
ular stocks of 1926 resulted in an 
appreciation of 12%.” 

Probably the most obvious con- 
clusions of any of these studies 
is that investing remains an art, 
and should never be confused 
with those certainties of life, 
death and taxes. 


Government Big Factor in Market 


ee ASHINGTON has emerged as the 

one bearish force in the 
economy, and this was so even be- 
fore the present storm blew up over 
Berlin,” economist Eliot Janeway re- 
cently told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. 

Mr. Janeway cautioned that the 
bullish potential from the govern- 
mental factor in our economy is turn- 
ing to bearish reality and that this 
reversal of role is coming as a shock 
to business confidence as well as a 
disturbance to Wall Street. 


Observing that big government, 
which he defined as including state 
and local operations, has grown into 
roughly a 25% factor in Gross Na- 
tional Product, Mr. Janeway con- 
cluded that “because government has 
enjoyed expansion in size and growth 
in influence, it follows that short- 
term swings in stock prices tend to 
follow expectations of what govern- 
ment may or may not do to help 
earnings. Hence, the upward swing 
in stock prices thus far in 1961, re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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What is the Bell System? 


The Bell System is cables and radio 
relav and laboratories and manufac- 
turing plants and local operating 
companies and millions of tele- 
phones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people... 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
and more than two million men and 
women who have invested their sav- 
ings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible communications services at 
the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 

You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. 


It’s the time-proved combination 
of research, manufacturing and 
operations in one organization— 


with close teamwork between all 
three—that results in good service, 
low cost, and constant improvements 
in the scope and usefulness of your 
telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of 
the many tasks of everyday opera- 
tion—or the special skills needed to 
invent the ‘Transistor or develop 
communication by satellites—the 
Bell System has the will and the way 
to get it done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company + Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company » New England Telephone & Telegraph Company * Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany » New York Telephone Company + New Jersey Bell Telephone Company + The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania + Diamond State Telephone Company * The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Companies * Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company * The Ohio Bell Telephone Company « Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company + Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company « Indiana Bell Telephone Company + Wisconsin Telephone Company » Illinois Bell Telephone Company + Northwestern Bell Telephone Company » Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany + The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company «+ The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company + Bell Telephone Company of Nevada + Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
flecting Wall Street’s hopeful, or 
rather, wishful, expectations of gov- 
ernment aid.” 

Mr. Janeway, who publishes a 
weekly market service, thinks that 
the upward swing in prices is largely 
based on prevailing bullish easy mon- 
ey conditions and fear of inflation. 
“But it is quite possible for easy 
money conditions to be bullish stock 
market pressures while the dominant 
underlying political trends act as a 
bearish pressure by sharpening the 
squeeze on present earnings and 
dampening hopes for expansion of 
after-tax earnings for the future,” 
he added. 


Two Major Pressures 

Looking ahead, Mr. Janeway list- 
ed the two major domestic political 
pressures on the stock market as the 
imposition of psychological price 
control upon the steel industry, and 
the administered and approved rates 
of return as a ceiling on profits 
which may well prove to be a mile- 
stone on the road back to the excess 
profits tax, he concluded. 


Dividend News is Good! 


Te NEWS about dividends is good, and according to Standard & Poor’s, the 
news will become increasingly better. In fact, the investment advisory or- 
ganization forecasts that this month and December “should be standouts, 


marked by a flood of extras.” 


Although the latest figures show that dividend increases declared in 
September were about in line with those of a year ago, the number of divi- 
dend resumptions was up to 12 from five. Also, only five companies decided 
to omit payments against 23 the year before. 

On an over-all basis, favorable actions outnumbered the unfavorable by a 
ratio of 4.2 to 1, compared with 1.8 to 1 in the same month of last year. 


Future of Interest 
Rates Predicted 


| rates may be stable or even 
tend to decline over the next five 
years or longer, according to Dr. 
Jules I. Bogan, professor of finance 
in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at New York Univer- 
sity. 

Four factors were cited by Dr. 
Bogan to support his view that the 


postwar rise in_ interest rates 
reached its culmination in 1959, and 
that a new “long cycle” of interest 
rate changes has begun. 


A Stable Trend 


He designated the more stable 
trend of commodity prices, reflecting 
intensified competition, both foreign 
and domestic. With more stable pric- 
es, the demand for funds will not 
expand as rapidly as when inflation 
swelled borrowing needs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


Extensive underwriting activities assure 


broad selection for bank investment 


A look at our record books will show the active role played by Halsey, Stuart in the 
underwriting and distribution of new issues of bonds, notes, debentures and equipment 
trust certificates. In the first six months of 1961, we purchased over 150 of such new 
issues, either as sole underwriter or as manager or co-manager of underwriting accounts. 
For the year 1960, the record showed 266 new issues totaling $2.2 billion—equivalent 
to one new $8,000,000 issue each working day of the year. 

It is this extensive marketing activity that makes possible the exceptional diversity 
of our current offering list. May we send you this list, without cost or obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET,NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Royaltyper™ turns out personalized form letters all by itself 


No matter how large your mailing is, the Royaltyper 
types every letter in a completely personalized way: 
in address, salutation, typing quality, even to per- 
sonal references in the body of the letter. 

Royaltyper is a typewriter . . . but a very special 
one. It’s automated . . . does its work all by itself. 
Alla typist has to do is type the first letter on its reg- 
ular standard typewriter keyboard. This automati- 
cally punches the tape (and frees the operator to do 
other office work). Then the machine takes over... 
at over 100 words per minute . . . all day long. Num- 
ber of copies: Unlimited. Speed: 3 to 4 times faster 
than the operator. 

No need to pay the high cost of manual typing. 
Royaltyper does the job for you... faster, better, 
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more economically. Get all the facts (and the advan- 
tages) of Royaltyper. Call your nearest Royal McBee 
office, or send us the coupon below. Royal McBee 
Corporation. 


©1961 ROYAL McBEE 


To: Royal McBee 

Corporation 

850 Third Avenue 

New York 22, N.Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
Secondly, he pointed out the less 
vigorous demand for homes and con- 
sumer durable goods because of the 
relatively low level of new family for- 
mation in prospect for the next five 
years. 


Rising Cash Flow 


The third factor is that business 
borrowing will be held down by the 
rising cash flow from depreciation 
allowances and the leveling of plant 
and equipment and inventory outlays 
in a period of more stable prices. 

Finally, Dr. Bogan stated that a 
larger supply of loanable funds 
should be available, since the stress 
in Federal Reserve policy has been 
shifted from stabilizing the economy 
to accelerating the rate of economic 
growth. 


Decline in Savings 


In 1962, he predicted a mild firm- 
ing of interest rates as moderate in- 
creases in the demand for funds ac- 
company the business upturn. He al- 
so expects a decline in the volume of 
personal savings due to an increase 
in consumer spending. 


Rated “Excellent” by 
Alfred Best Co., Inc. 


Bank Makes First U.S. Loan to Australia 


Tue PROVIDENT Tradesmen Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has 
broken new ground in U. S. banking 
circles by being the first American 
bank to make a loan to a private com- 
pany in Australia. The “initial” loan 
totaling $1,000,000 was made to the 
International Leasing Corporation of 
Sydney and Melbourne. 

This loan has wide significance for 
American banks, not only because it 
is the first, but William P. Carey, 
whose company acted as agent in the 
transaction, stated that it may open 
the door for other Australian compa- 
nies seeking capital. Traditionally, 
such capital has come mostly from 
London; however, interest rates in 
Britain plus Australian fears con- 
cerning Britain joining the Common 
Market are forcing businessmen 
down under to take a new look at the 
world capital markets. 

According to Henry C. Menzies, 
Australia Trade Commissioner in the 
U.S., because of the pressing need 


Automobile — Bodily Injury and 
Property Damage 


Automobile — Physical Damage 
Fire and Allied Lines 


for capital the representative of the 
International Corporation was on a 
world “fishing trip for capital” but 
found the American offer so attrac- 
tive that he went no further. Erwin 
Weber, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Tradesmen, stated that his bank 
looked upon this loan “as a signifi- 
cant beginning to what .. . will be 
a continuing relationship.” 

Indicating that Australia is not 
only interested in private loans but 
also investments, Commissioner 
Menzies told BANKING that his coun- 
try continues to have the welcome 
mat out for American investors and 
imposes almost no restrictions on 
them, although he implied that Aus- 
tralia hopes to avoid the situation 
that has allegedly developed in Can- 
ada by asking Americans and Aus- 
tralians to take part in “joint ven- 
tures.” Sir Howard Beale, Australian 
Ambassador to the U. S., has called it 
“balanced development,” Commis- 
sioner Menzies added. 


Our New Quarters 
Available December 1961 


¢ THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Installment Sales Floater 
Dealer Inventory Coverage 


Outboard Motor and Motor Boat 
Insurance 


Mobile Home Physical Damage 


¢ THE CENTRAL NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Health & Accident ¢ Association Group ¢ Hospitalization 
Credit Life ¢ Credit Accident and Health 


e THE PROTECTIVE NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


A revolutionary new approach for installment lending institutions. 


WRITE: 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP OF OMAHA 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BLDG. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP of OMAHA 
» Expanding with new ideas for new business 
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the Diebold Direction-Controlled Window..... 
BEST WAY TO REACH ALL YOUR DRIVE-IN CUSTOMERS 


With today’s variety of vehicle heights, it takes a special 
kind of drive-in banking window to serve all your cus- 
tomers with the convenience they expect and you want 
to provide. Now you can provide this convenience with 
the new Diebold Direction-Controlled Drive-In Banking 
Window, the window with a deal drawer that measures 
up to small cars, tall cars, all cars. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATEO 


The Diebold Direction-Controlled window moves outward 
and inward . . . upward and downward—all at the touch 
of a button. Customer access to deal drawer is quick 
and convenient no matter what height their car may be. 
Isn’t this the kind of considerate drive-in banking service 
you want to give your customers? 


Use the coupon right now to get complete information. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated 


Dept. B-24 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Diebold Direction-Controlled Drive-in Window. 
Name 


Address 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Strengthens . . . Little Change in Treasury Bills . . . 
Success for Advance Refunding . . . $5-Billion New Cash... 
Open Market Committee . .. Bank Loans Increase . . . Outlook 


only a moderate improvement 

in recent weeks. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce still forecasts an 
annual rate for the Gross National 
Product of close to $540-billion for 
the fourth quarter of the year but, 
so far, the demand for credit has re- 
mained sluggish. 

Employment and unemployment 
figures seem to be headed in the right 
direction. Personal income is report- 
ed at a new high peak, but consumers 
appear cautious, preferring to pay 
off outstanding obligations rather 
than add to their already rather am- 
ple supply of consumer goods. 

Automobile production slowed 
down with the changeover to new 
models and because of layoffs due to 


Bens volume has registered 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


strikes. Steel production stays well 
below capacity and will need the ben- 
efit of ready acceptance by the public 
of the 1962 modeis to show any 
marked improvement. 


Demand Moderate 


The demand for loans over the Sep- 
tember tax date was moderate. Loans 
to carry securities were somewhat 
above normal as a result of the heavy 
Treasury financing. Business loans 
held up, but nothing indicated that a 
renewed demand for credit could not 
be cared for easily from the present 
surplus of bank reserves. The cost of 
living index remained stable. 

All this seemed to indicate that no 
inflationary threat was imminent 
and might be postponed until well 


OUTLOOK 


Tus fact that there has, as yet, been no upsurge in bank loans hardly justi- 
fies the belief that there will not be in due course. Such a rise may occur 


before the end of the year. 


For the moment the credit supply seems ample to care for a considerable 
increase in the demand for credit, and the Federal Reserve authorities still 
give every evidence of their intention to maintain the supply. 

Hence it is likely that any rise in interest rates, accompanied by a decline 
in the market price of fixed income securities, between now and the yearend, 


will be of moderate proportions. 


Nevertheless, the prospect for the first six months of 1962 lend weight 
to the belief that credit conditions will be more restrictive. 

Very heavy and continued Treasury financing operations are a certainty. 
At the same time there is considerable question as to how much cash surplus 
will be available to the Treasury, certainly much less than there has been 


customarily. 


Buyers have, so far, been cautious and not over eager to stock up. Pro- 
ductive facilities are still well in excess of demand. Hence the threat of infla- 
tion does not seem imminent. Yet the continued preference for short-term 
obligations on the part of the larger investors seems to indicate some doubt 
on their part that inflationary developments can be indefinitely postponed. 


along in 1962 and, perhaps, then be 
less than had been feared. 


No Change Seen 


At the same time the large 
amounts of Treasury financing gave 
assurance that the monetary authori- 
ties would be most unlikely to do any- 
thing to change their present easy 
money policy. 

Consequently general opinion of 
the outlook for interest rates and the 
prices for fixed income securities be- 
came, for the present at least, more 
optimistic. 


Market Strengthens 


A comparison of the market quo- 
tations for Government securities on 
September 1 with those on October 2 
shows gains throughout the entire 
list, with only minor exceptions. Ma- 
turities in three or four years rose 
from about 4 to 5. The somewhat 
longer bonds did better, rising from 
about 34 to as much as 1%. Only the 
longest term issues, due from 1978 
to 1998, showed very little change. 

Actually, there was not much in- 
crease in the volume of transactions, 
but exchanges of one issue for an- 
other could be made somewhat more 
readily than in the past several 
months, while dealers appeared to be 
more willing to add to their positions. 


Short Maturities 


Nevertheless, steady demand for 
Treasury bills continued and, except 
for long-term investment funds, the 
preference still seemed to be for ma- 
turities within a narrow range of 
years. Evidence of this could be 
found in the ready acceptance of new 
issues by Federal agencies. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Your man 
at the Irving takes your point of view 


What businesses or industries are important 
to you? ... More than likely you'll find a 
man at the Irving who shares your interests 
and whose particular experience can point to 
greater profit opportunities for you and 
your customers. 


His approaches are both flexible and in- 
formed and he can draw upon the resources 
of Irving men familiar with operations in 
many fields—Paper, Electronics, Drugs, 
Steel, Coffee and Rubber...to mention a few. 


Besides the routine banking services, your 
Man at the Irving is also ready to assist you 


in developing new business connections; 
advise you about the establishment of a new 
or branch plant, or put you in touch with 
the key individual of a national manufac- 
turer—all with your business development 
efforts in mind. 


Constantly making calls on bankers and 
businessmen both here and abroad, Irving 
representatives are able to work directly with 
you. When questions come up, your Man at 
the Irving can be reached readily on his own 
direct dial phone. Just call him as though he 
were a member of your own staff. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $155 ,000,C00 One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Total Assets over $1,750,000,000 


GerorGeE A. Murpuy, Chairman of the Board E. PETERSEN, President 
National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
There did not seem to be as much 
fear of a market decline as had been 
the case; or perhaps the thought was 
that any such decline had been post- 
poned for some time. 


Bills Change Slightly 


In spite of the large increase in 
the total amount of bills outstanding 
resulting from Treasury financing 
operations, the regular 3-month and 
6-month bill issues showed little 
change in price. The 6-month bills 
sold at an average cost of 2.303% for 
September, which was about .10% 
less than in August. The average 
cost of the 6-month bills showed no 
change at all. 

No additional bills were put out in 
the 3- to 6-month range. Each ma- 
turity was $1.7-billion and was re- 
placed with a like amount. There are 
now nearly $42-billion of Treasury 
bills outstanding, an amount which 
will be further increased before the 
end of the year. Nevertheless, it is 
still true that Treasury bills remain 
the preferred investment for surplus 
funds. 


Successful Refunding 


On September 7 the Treasury an- 
nounced its plans for advance re- 
funding and for the provision of $5- 
billion more cash to meet budgetary 
requirements. 

The advance refunding was an of- 
fer to holders of $4.7-billion 214% 
bonds 1965/70 and $2.9-billion 214% 
bonds 1966/71 to exchange their 
bonds for additional amounts of the 
already outstanding 344% bonds 
1980, 1990, and 1998. 

Appropriate adjustment of accrued 
interest on the 244% and 314% 
bonds and of the prices, resulted in 
making the offering more attractive 
as the maturity was lengthened. (See 
table at right.) 

The estate tax privilege enjoyed 
by the 214% bonds was applicable to 
the 314% bonds taken in exchange. 


Result Regarded as 
Highly Successful 

The result was regarded as highly 
successful by the Treasury. Nearly 
50% of the outstanding 244% bonds 
were exchanged for the 314% bonds. 
Holders of the 214% bonds, previ- 
ously locked in with losses against 
original cost, felt that an increase of 
1% in the coupon rate was adequate 
compensation for the extension of 
maturity. And insurance companies, 
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which were large holders of both the 
214% issues, reportedly turned in 
nearly 70% of their holdings. 

The issue of the additional amounts 
of 314% bonds had little effect on the 
market as prices stabilized at about 
where they were previously. 

Advance refunding is about the 
only way in which additions can be 
made to the longer-term obligations 
without interference with the market 
or the supply of funds for invest- 
ment. In due course a similar opera- 
tion can be expected for the remain- 
ing $8-billion of somewhat longer 
term 214% bond issues. 


New Cash 


The Treasury needed at least $5- 
billion of new cash to meet its budg- 
etary requirements and obtained 
it in three separate offerings. 

First: By the sale of $2.5-billion of 
tax anticipation bills, maturing on 
June 27, 1962, and usable on June 15 
at par to pay taxes. Subscribing 
banks could pay for the issue by 
credit to their Treasury tax and loan 
accounts. Largely underwritten by 
the banks, the issue was taken at an 
average cost to the Treasury of 
2.705%. Subsequent prices were 
around a 2.77% basis as the banks 
disposed of some of their allotments. 

Second: By the offer of $2-billion 
314% notes due on May 15, 1963, in 


make payment by credit to their TA 
accounts to the extent of 75% of 
their allotments. Once again the 
banks underwrote the issue by enter- 
ing subscriptions for $5,341,000,000. 

The issue of the additional notes 
failed to depress their market quota- 
tions. On October 7 the price was just 
about where it was when the offer 
was made. Ordinarily, on issues paid 
for by credit to TA accounts, the 
banks tend to sell the issues as the 
Treasury draws out its balances. In 
this case, however, the 314% coupon 
may cause the banks to retain these 
notes and sell bills to cover withdraw- 
als. 

Third: By an increase of $500,000,- 
000 in the amount of 1-year bills of 
$1.5-billion maturing on October 16. 
No TA privilege was available to 
banks on this issue so that the cost to 
the Treasury might be in the 2.9% 
to 3% range. 


May Need More 


The Treasury stated that these of- 
ferings were expected to take care of 
cash requirements for the balance of 
the year, but admitted the possibility 
that more might be needed, which 
could be provided by increases in the 
amounts of the weekly offerings of 
3- and 6-months bills. 

About $7-billion of 244% bonds 
mature on November 15 and an ex- 


Advance Refunding 


Bond Issues 


2%% bonds 1965/70 
2%% bonds 1966/71 


bonds 
bonds 
bonds 


addition to $2,750,000,000 of these 
notes already outstanding. The notes 
were offered at 99%. Subscriptions 
totaled $5,684,000,000, of which $2,- 
176,000,000 was allotted plus $100,- 
000,000 taken by Government invest- 
ment accounts. The allotment was for 
87% of all subscriptions of over 
$100,000. That amount of less was 
allotted in full. 

The offer also permitted banks to 


Public Holders 


Exchanged by 
Federal Reserve and 
Govt. Inv. Accts. 
(millions of dollars) 
$570 
360 
$930 
Taken in Exchange 
$480 
161 
290 


$931 


$1,660 
1,167 
$2,827 


$ 794 
1,135 
897 
$2,826 


change offer might result in perhaps 
10% attrition. Hence the possibility 
that a replacement for the maturity 
will be offered for cash subscription. 
As no large amount of the maturing 
2%%% bonds are held by the Federal 
Reserve banks, a new offering for 
cash subscription would need to be 
on an attractive basis. 

For the period from September 6 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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3% % 1980 
3% % 1990 
3% % 1998 
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tinted surface pattern. 


Please send me additional information on Bergstrom Safety Papers. 


I am also interested in [J Private Design Safety Papers 
(0 Thor Offset Papers [] Odin Office Papers [] Ibsen Book Papers 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


’t lose on Bergstrom Safety Papers 


reducing excessive growth 


and ragged edges. The paper 
easily meets the rigorous demands of high 


speed electronic check sorting. 


BERGSTROM 


PAPER COMPANY 


There are other important ‘‘plus’” benefits. 
Precise magnetic ink encoders find Bergstrom 
Safety Papers most compatible for sharp im- 


pressions, 


fill-in, 
Banks can 


The writing surface is satin smooth. Both sides 
they 


est attempt of erasure. It’s bank-note crisp. 
carry the pleasing, 


sensitized, and will easily bleach with the slight- 


Publishing, 
Converting, Banking and Office 


Communications. 


WISCONSIN 


the paper is carefully 


NEENAH, 
Paper for Printing, 


| 


Bergstrom Paper Company makes it their 
constant obligation to help prevent such illegal- 
ities. Bergstrom produces the finest quality 
safety papers—safety papers that must rigidly 
guard against mechanical or chemical erasure, 


and immediately expose alterations. 
The standards for Bergstrom Safety Papers 


against fraudulent alteration and ragged encoding 
are high. For instance, 
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tunate announcement headlined a feature news 


article in this very publication. It went on to 
explain about a substantial jump in check and 


“Banks Lose on Bogus Checks’”—This unfor- 
bank draft fraud. 
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Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


MY BANK Bank or MonvTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: 2 Wall St. © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd 


Head Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE « RESOURCES EXCEED $3,300,000,000 


‘the Mitsubishi> ‘Bank. 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 
booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Japon 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 

| to 27, the Open Market Committee 
was able to dispose of about $821,- 
000,000 of Government securities, 
largely due to a substantial rise in 
the float, increasing reserve posi- 
| tions. 


Decrease Reserves 

Later the float fell off about $400,- 
000,000 and the effect of heavy bank 
subscriptions for new Treasury is- 


| sues served to decrease their reserve 
| positions. Moreover, there was a re- 


duction in the gold stock of about 


| $100,000,000. Whereupon the OMC 


in the week ending October 4 bought 


| back from the market about $850,- 


000,000 of Government issues, just 
about offsetting the sales made in 
the previous three weeks. 

These purchases were made solely 
for money market reasons and were 


"in no sense market pegging opera- 


tions. Although the purchases were 
the largest in any one week for a long 
time they were required because the 
effect of the heavy Treasury financ- 


| ing was felt within a relatively short 
| period. 


What was done was in line with 


| what has been done for months and 


gives ample evidence that no change 
is contemplated in the maintenance 
of easy money conditions. 

It is worth noting that of the total 
purchases of $851,000,000, $770,000,- 
000 had maturities of one year or less 
and that only $81,000,000 of maturi- 
ties of five years or more were ac- 
quired. 


Loans Increase 

From August 30 to September 27 
the total of loans (adj.) for the re- 
porting member banks were up over 
$1.4-billion. Of this amount, however, 
only about $486,000,000 represented 
commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans. Loans to carry securities 
and to nonbank financial institutions 
were up sharply, probably incidental 
to the Treasury financing operations. 
Moreover, other loans—chiefly con- 
sumer—rose $113,000,000 for the pe- 
riod. 

In the same period the investments 
of these banks increased nearly $1- 
billion. Again Treasury financing 
was responsible. As holdings of 
Treasury bills increased nearly $1- 
billion and other investments were 
$979,000,000 larger, a substantial 
amount of Government issues other 
than bills must have been sold. 
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OF COLD 


September 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States Government 
Obligations 


Public Housing 


Obligations (Fully Guaranteed) . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds . : 

Stock in Federal Reserve aad 
Loans and Discounts . 

Income Accrued . 
Letters of Credit and Aeianaiiiaiean 
Banking House and Equipment . 
Other 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 
Deferred Income 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Federal Funds Purchased 


DEPOSITS: 


Individual . 
Banks 
U. S. Government . 


$ 267,531,594.50 


. . 


$194,842,077.18 


2,340,274.71 
29,951,696.42 227,134,048.31 
3,627,850.00 
1,800,000.00 
501,113,576.22 
4,638,619.34 
3,922,006.70 
7,440,911.70 
2,788,798.60 


$1,019,997,405.37 


$26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 


12,615,720.84 $ 72,615,720.84 
8,852,701.86 

7,474,649.64 

2,448,454.40 

3,922,006.70 

30,000,000.00 


$560,890,979.39 


219,056,903.82 


114,735,988.72 894,683,871.93 


$1,019,997,405.37 


Over 200 executive aircraft, based at Addison 
Airport, a modern, private field, symbolize 
the mobility of Dallas business. Equally 
mobile Firstmen keep correspondent banks 
informed on Dallas’ dynamic business com- 
munity ... give their personal care and 
attention to the First’s correspondent serv- 
ices. The First is the bank to see in Dallas — 
THE CITY WITH GET-UP-AND-GROW! 


DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS 

Vice President 

Braniff International Airways 

HARRY BASS 

Chairman of the Board 

H. W. Boss and Sons 

HENRY C. BECK, JR. 

President 

Henry C. Beck Compony 

HENRY C. COKE, JR. 

Coke & Coke, Attorneys 

CARR P. COLLINS 

Chairmon of the Board 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
L. F. CORRIGAN, SR. 

President 

Corrigan Properties 

EDWIN L. COX 

Portner, Edwin B. Cox & Edwin L. Cox, 
Oil and Gos Producers 

HANS C. GLITSCH 

President 

Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc 

R. A. GOODSON 

Vice President and General Monager 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
Texos Area 

S. J. HAY 

Chairmon of the Boord 

Great National Life Insurance Company 
JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairmon of the Boord 
Higginbothom-Bailey Compony 
ERNEST HUNDAHL 

Manager, Southwest Division 

United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
ond Mutual Benefit Health 

ond Accident Association 

JOHN J. KETTLE 

Vice Chairman of the Boord 
EUGENE McELVANEY 

Senior Vice President 

ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 

President, Robert E. McKee 

General Contractor, Inc 

A. D. MARTIN 

President 

Central Engineering & Supply Company 
JOHN D. MURCHISON 

Partner, Murchison Brothers 

N. P. POWELL 

Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 
ROBERT H. STEWART Ill 

President 

J. T. SUGGS 

President 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
JACK C. VAUGHN 

President, Vaughn Petroleum, Inc., and 
Sportan National Life Insurance Co. 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE 

Chairman of the Board, Great American 
of Dallas Insurance Companies 

JAMES RALPH WOOD 

President 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
BEN H. WOOTEN 

Chairman of the Boord 

TODDIE LEE WYNNE 

President 

American Liberty Oil Company 


86th 

year of 
IN DALLAS dependable 


service / 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS fi. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


months to come cover about 

$1.8-billion. Of the total, voters 
this month will decide on the fate— 
to be or not to be—of $436,000,000. 
Corresponding figures last year were 
nearly $2.4-billion and $1.2-billion. 
The contraction of this year’s figures 
was due primarily to postponement 
of a $915,986,000 San Francisco 
Transit issue from November until 
next June. 


B= elections scheduled in the 


Future Issues 

Proceeds of future issues reflect 
the expanding economy. The largest 
portion will go into utility invest- 
ments, followed by water and sewer, 
ports and airports, roads and 
bridges, schools, health and welfare, 
as well as recreation. 

In the first half of this year, voters 
have been more cautious in giving 
their approval for new projects than 
they were in 1960. The approval ratio 
in 1961 was 79.7% by value, com- 
pared with 82.4% last year. The ma- 
jor component parts of the second 
quarter approvals were water and 
sewer projects, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, as well as various 
forms of flood control. 


May Be Delayed 

Voter approvals do not necessarily 
suggest marketing of the issues in 
the immediate future. Local problems 
may arise and borrowing terms may 
change. In fact, during the past five 
years voters approved more than 
$20.5-billion of new issues. Yet, at 
this writing, $12-billion of that, or 
58.3%, have not yet made their ap- 
pearance in the market place. In 
terms of numbers of new issues, the 
ratio is better. Actually marketed in 
the last five years were 12,445 issues 
and 5,485 were not. 

The inching-up of yields, by any 
measurement, seems to continue with 
some interruptions and exceptions, of 
course. 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Foreign Investments 

American industry has become in- 
creasingly conscious of investment 
opportunities outside of the U.S. By 
the end of last year, direct invest- 
ments amounted to nearly $33-bil- 
lion. This compares with less than 
$12-billion in 1950. Seized properties 
in Cuba are included in last year’s 
figure, but even excluding them it is 
still a record. 


Canada and Europe were the chief 
beneficiaries. Latin America’s share 
in the total declined somewhat in the 
last decade. Oil and ‘manufacturing 
held the lion’s share, about 67% in 
1960 and 61% in 1950. 

The investment markets appear to 
be in relatively good shape. The out- 
look is for a continuation of this con- 
dition for the rest of the year and 
well into 1962. 


—Investment Portfolio Changes 


HE STOCK market’s indecisive mood has not been conducive to spec- 

tacular changes in holdings by institutional investors. It was a 
question of profit taking on one hand and of averaging purchase prices 
of stocks on the other. 

Favorites among industrial groups continue to be utilities. Some 
funds have in their portfolios as much as 15% or more of utility securi- 
ties of one type or another. A similarly well regarded group includes oil 
and gas securities, followed by office equipment. 

Since metals and mining have been in the doldrums for a long time 
and, perhaps, because a base metals’ stabilization program has just been 
enacted by Congress, this classification is also among the favorites and 
saw more buying than selling. 

Chemicals and drugs, despite some switches from one security into 
another, continue as old standbys and so do electronics, electrical equip- 
ment, and manufacturing. The feeling of confidence in the future is 
illustrated by relatively full investment. The cash position of funds, 
comprising actual bank balances, governments and receivables, has been 
scaled down. 

It may be dangerous to talk about an average cash position since 
requirements vary among investors’ groups. The speculative funds 
may have very little cash, balanced funds may have anywhere from 3% 
to 6%, income funds may have less, while speciality funds, waiting for 
certain developments in their field in which they want to participate, 
may have large amounts of cash. An informed guess is that the average- 
average cash position of institutional investors today is in the neighbor- 
hood of 4%. 

Changes in portfolio positions occurred mostly in widely distributed 
listed blue chip stocks. But the unlisted securities had their share of 
attention, too, since ever increasing importance of “small business” is 
emphasized in Government procurement contracts. 

Additions to portfolios included such communications concerns as 
A.T.&T. and I.T.T. The utilities were represented by Republic Natural 
Gas and Public Service of Colorado, among others, including Suburban 
Gas, as well as Arizona Public Service. Oils came in for their share. In 
addition to the big ones, there were such names as Continental Oil and 
Universal Oil. 
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COMPARE! 


(for maximum value per automation dollar) 


Only Burroughs sorter-reader gives you 


PROVED 
LOWEST COST-PER-ITEM SORTING 
HIGHEST PRODUCTIVE SPEED 


Your comparison will show you that some of the most decisive advantages are still 
available only with Burroughs B 100 series Sorter-Readers. In addition all B 100’s features 
have been proved in two years of actual operation, and all are available to you right now. 


COMPARE the B 100’s proved unique capabilities: 


eLowest cost-per-item sorting 
—for sorting 
—for “‘on-us” conversion 
—for automated transit 


eUnexcelled effective productive speed 
ePerformance reliability 
eMaximum ease of operation 


COMPARE the B 100’s proved features : 

eLoading and unloading without halting sorting production 

eExclusive “Zero,” “Variable Length,” and “Override” kill combinations to minimize item 
passes 

eMobile carrier to ease and speed document handling 

eHigh _— for mutilations and foreign objects such as staples to sustain high productive 
spee 

eElectronic jam detection and dynamic braking action to minimize jam probabilities 

eEye-level high visibility operating status lights for more efficient operating control 

eFull-pocket warning signals on each pocket and the control panel to prevent Sorter stoppage 

eUp to 20-digit field length for maximum sorting flexibility 

Up to 10 field selectors for more sorting patterns and greater application flexibility 


eThirteen usable pockets including two “special selection” pockets to provide broader 
distribution 


eWorking storage areas for items in process for continuous work flow 


For more details to make your comparison, contact our local office or write a 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 
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heard along main 


Compiled by Marguerite B. Rex of BANKING’S siaff 


Changes and honors among 
board chairmen, directors, and 
trustees appear below: 


FIRST CITIZENS BANK, Dallas, Tex.: 
Jesse R. Houston, executive vice- 
president, REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
BANK, Dallas, joins FIRST CITI- 
ZENS board. 


E MIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK, New York: William H. 
Walters, chairman and president, 
Diamond National Corporation, 
and John M. Joyce, Jr., president, 
New York Seven-Up. Bottling 
Company, join board. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YorRK, New York: James A. 
Cathcart, Jr., chairman, General 
Reinsurance Corporation, and John 
N. Irwin II, partner in law firm of 
Patterson, Belknap, and Webb, 
joins board. 


Charles M. Short 
Dies 


Charles M. Short, economist re- 
tired from THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE, and frequent contribu- 
tor to BANKING, died after a brief 
mid-September bout with pneumonia 
in Owen Sound, Ontario. 

Mr. Short had been associated with 
Canadian banking for over 40 years. 
His first article in BANKING appeared 
in 1942; he had written the regular 
column “North of the Border” for the 
magazine since 1945. 

Mr. Short was regarded by in- 
fluential people in Canada as a top 
authority on Canadian business con- 
ditions. He is survived by his son 
Robert, with whom he made his home 
since August 1 of this year, his bro- 
ther Clyde, and two sisters. 
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Howard 
E. 


Simpson 


BANK OF NEW YorK, N.Y.: Howard 
E. Simpson, chairman and chief 
executive of The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, joins board, suc- 
ceeding the late Col. Roy Barton 
White. 


CENTRAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF DES MOINES, Ia.: James F.. Con- 
naughton, president and director, 
Bell Intercontinental, and George 
D. O’Neill, chairman of executive 
committee and director of Bell In- 
tercontinental, join bank’s board. 


HILLCREST STATE BANK, Dallas, 
Tex.: Edward S. Marcus, execu- 
tive vice-president, Neiman-Mar- 
cus Company, and Clarence E. 
Kerby, Dallas zone manager for 
J. C. Penney Ccmpany, Inc., be- 
come directors. 


Mellon Branch Site of Flower Show 


Now that autumn’s winds are blowing, sunny August seems like another world. Sunny 
August in the Washington (Pa. ) office of Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 
saw another world in a historical sense. This Martha Washington setting, designed 
and exhibited by Mellon employee Donald Duke at the Martha Washington Garden 
Club’s annual flower show, drew much comment and admiration. Each year, Ray- 
mond F. Talbert, vice-president and branch manager, makes the bank’s lobby avail- 
able to the club, and thousands of people come to see the colorful displays and 
backdrops 
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Street 


News about bank presidents ap- 
pears below: 


TENNESSEE BANK AND TRUST COM- 


PANY, Houston, Tex.: John C. Bo- 
linger, Jr., former president of 
East Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
pany of Knoxville, joins as presi- 
dent and director. 


John 
Cc. 


Bolinger, Jr. 


BROADWAY NATIONAL BANK OF BAy- 


ONNE, N.J.: Charles H. Dembe, 
president since 1949, retires. Kd- 
ward A. Dembe succeeds him, and 
Harvey Dembe becomes chairman 
of board. All are sons of the late 
Judge Harry B. Dembe, founder of 
the bank, and Mrs. Leah R. Dembe, 
still on the board of directors. 
Peter T. De Luca, former assist- 
ant cashier, becomes vice-president 
and cashier; A. Vincent Galdon, 
controller, also becomes vice-presi- 
dent; Bernice Todd becomes as- 
sistant cashier. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF LARAMIE, 
Wyo.: Max E. Fisher becomes 
president, succeeding Robert W. 
Finkbiner, who resigns to join 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LANDER. 
Mr. Fisher joined First Na- 
TIONAL in 1939, recently serving as 
executive vice-president. 
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National Bank of Stone Harbor Flies a Kite 


Birds and kites fly high at Stone Harbor, N.J. Its famous bird sanctuary attracts 

visitors from many parts of the country, and serious kite-flyers use its sandy beaches 

in pursuit of their sport. Here, Dr. Edwin T. Ferren, president, First National Bank 

of Stone Harbor, greets avid kite-flyer Edward A. Aff of Ardmore, Pa., a Federal 
Reserve Bank officer, with a giant box-kite 


Six Foot Piggy Bank and Twelve Musicians 
Herald Branch Opening 


Manhattan Savings Bank President Willard K. Denton lifts a tiny depositor up to 

the large coin deposited in a six foot piggy bank. The piggy bank, atop a float with 

12 musicians, was part of festivities heralding the opening of the Westchester office 
of Manhattan Savings Bank in Mount Kisco, New York 
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THE 

WAVY LINES, ® 
THE NAMES 
BASKETWEAVE ® 
AND EXCHANGE ® 
AND THE 
DISTINCTIVE 
BASKETWEAVE LINES 
ARE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON «+ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Symbols 


The familiar Wavy Lines®, the dis- 
tinctive Basketweave® paper, or the 
Exchange® emblem...each tells you 
unmistakably your checks are on 


La Monte Safety Paper. 


Behind these symbols, all La Monte 
trade-marks, is the assurance your 
checks will be both safe and sortable 
...a blending of Banking’s most 
modern needs with ninety years of 
experience in the manufacture of 


safety paper. 


PAPER 
CHECK S| 


WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS’ BANK, 
Brooklyn, New York: Joseph A. 
Kaiser, president, becomes hon- 
orary doctor of laws, St. John’s 
University, N.Y. 


UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: C. Arthur 
Woodhouse joins as assistant to 
president; Mr. Woodhouse has 
been president of Michigan Plat- 
ing and Stamping Company, Grand 
Rapids. 


BEVERLY HILLS (Calif.) NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST Co.: Sydney R. 
Barlow becomes president, suc- 
ceeding Robert Beasley who be- 
comes board chairman. 


MEDICAL CENTER NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, Texas: Burke Kirkpat- 
rick, former president of FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK IN MaARLIN, 
Texas, joins MEDICAL CENTER NA- 
TIONAL BANK as vice-president. 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK, Houston: 
Richard W. French, president, 
United Carbon Co., joins board. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Symbolic Deposits 
Add Up for Tots 


Ed Carlton of Chicago’s Northern Trust 
Company, a four-time proud grandfa- 
ther, came up with this new twist for the 
first savings account he and Grandma 
Carlton open for each tot. Seven sym- 
bolic deposits are recorded for each 
child—one each for the baby’s year of 
birth (e.g., $19.61), one for the day and 
month, for the time, the weight, the 
length of the baby, the house address of 
the parents, and the place of birth. The 
final totals are substantial 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Headquarters: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Uptown Headquarters: 350 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
133 Banking Offices in Greater New York 


DIRECTORS 
BARNEY BALABAN 


President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


THOMAS M. BANCROFT 


President, Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
Chairman, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark, Inc. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN 
Partner, Adler, Coleman & Company 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


RICHARD G. CROFT 


Chairman, Great Northern Paper Company 


MORSE G. DIAL 


Chairman, Union Carbide Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


Chairman, United States Lines Company 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


J. VICTOR HERD 
Chairman of the Boards, 
America Fore Loyalty Group 


JOHN E. HEYKE 
President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Securities 


U. S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages. . . . 


Other Mortgages 

Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc 
Dividend Payable October 2, 1961 
Other Liabilities 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


Capital Funds: 


$1,559,523,638 
1,232,387,283 
341,193,825 
41,937,087 
2,312,171,218 
79,122,790 
59,766,804 
36,903,240 
177,111,581 
24,007,344 


$5,073,312,668 
185,829,854 
64,900,017 
5,859,333 
8,405,385 
75,773,317 


$175,780,005 
200,000,000 
74,264,231 


Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank Capital Stock ($1 5 Par) 


EUGENE J. McNEELY Surplus 
450,044,236 


President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company Undivided Profits 


R. E. McNEILL, JR. 


President 


ROBERT G. PAGE 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 


REESE H. TAYLOR 


Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products Corporation 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $239,846,633 
were pledged for var.ous purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Overseas Branches: 
7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 


Representative Offices: 
Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Manila 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 196: Friven, inc. 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Recent promotions and chang. 

es among vice-presidents of all 

classifications include the fol. 
lowing: 


| THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK, San Diego, Calif.: A. Ga- 
lasso, vice-president, has _ been 
named vice-president, administra- 
tion. 


| WELLS FARGO BANK AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY, San Francisco, 
Calif.: S. E. Beritzhoff, public re- 
lations and business development 
officer for San Jose district, be- 
comes vice-president. 


| UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF 
OKLAHOMA, Nebr.: Richard H. 
Mallory, vice-president, retires 
after 21 years of service. 


LAFAYETTE (Ind.) NATIONAL BANK: 
Earl K. Carson, vice-president and 
cashier, retires, but remains on 
board. 


LAFAYETTE (Ind.) NATIONAL BANK: 
Ted M. Kuipers becomes vice-pres- 
ident; Gordon J. Kingma, assistant 
vice-president. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY, New York: new senior 
vice-presidents are: Walter M. 
Ross, Granger Costikyan, and 
Seymour Dribben. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


No Intruders 
At City National 


Oklahoma City’s CITY NATIONAL 
BANK is well protected against after 
dark marauders—even to the bank’s 
president, who had returned to do 
some late work in his office. 

Following the instructions of the 
chief executive, Howard Bozarth, a 
stickler for security precautions, a 
night guard sternly kept an uniden- 
tified intruder from entering the 
bank. After considerable persuasion, 
he summoned a night bookkeeper to 
prove the alleged identity of the 
party in question. The intruder 
turned out to be just who he said he 
was—Howard Bozarth, the boss him- 
self. 
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“for prompt, 
efficient 
service 


Arthur J. Green 

President 

The Brotherhood State Bank 
Kansas City, Kansas 


“To provide our customers with prompt, efficient 
service, our staff depends on Polk’s Bank Direc- 
tory. We know Polk’s has the most accurate, up- 
to-date banking information available.” 


POOL & CA): 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North 2 Nashville 3, Tennessee 


POLK'S BANK DIRECTORY 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND e RICHMOND CHICAGO ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY ¢ DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE « HONOLULU « QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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r ed avainy Burglary and Holdup by 
ALARM S\STEYS 


trough Central St 


American District Telegraph Co. 


anda sign that thousands of banks 
are proud to display. It is a 
promise to their customers, em- 
ployees and neighbors that they 
have provided the most depend- 
able and modern service available 
for protection against fire, bur- 
glary and holdup. 


Behind this symbol stands the 
American District Telegraph 
Company — nationwide leader in 
its field—not only because of its 
superior detection and signaling 
devices but because of its 
unmatched service concept. 


To three generations of bankers 
this sign has stood for protective 
systems that are regularly in- 
spected, tested and always ready 
for reliable operation. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY, New York: John W. 
Marx, from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. 


Robert 
Faltings 


FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
SouTH MIAMI, Fla.: Robert Falt- 
ings joins as vice-president and 
trust officer; Mr. Faltings had been 
trust officer at MIAMI BEACH FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 


William 


Neary 


UNION BANK, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
William C. Neary, vice-president 
retires. Mr. Neary spent 48 years 
in banking. 


Donald 
Z. 
Albright 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
| Los Angeles, Calif.: Donald Z, Al- 
| bright, vice-president and senior 
loan administrator, retires after 47 
years’ service. 


| UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: James C. Ellsworth 
| becomes’ senior vice-president, 
George C. Briggs becomes vice- 
president. 


| CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, New 
York: William H. Siddons, Jr., 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


IN THIS 


BANKER PEN SETS 
for DESKS and COUNTERS 


Long known for their sure, clean, 
smooth writing, Flo-Ball Banker Pens 
are at work in banks everywhere, from 
New York's largest on down to Main 
Street’s smallest, pleasing everyone 
who uses them. Do your bank a favor 
by stationing a Flo-Ball Banker Pen 
Set at every counter, window and 
desk,—you'll find the convenience a 
great builder of customer good will. 


ORDER DIRECT 


Specify your choice from the new 
Flo-Ball Catalog on Free 30-day Trial 
plan. Large selection of finest marble, 
black giass or lucite bases, plus the 
modern new solid metal compact 
units in lustrous anodized gold or 
silver-toned finish. Four pen sizes, 
chained or free as desired. Adhesive 
or felt-bottomed bases; fixed or swivel 
pen receptacles. Long-lasting ink car- 
tridge, easy replacement. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — NOW! 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


ASK 
THE MAN 
/\ WHO WORKS 
= THERE | 


Royal Bank manager visits Alberta fertilizer plant for close-up study of the industry 


When it comes to doing business with Canada, it pays to talk to the 
Royal Bank. Why? Because Canada is a big country; no two areas are 


COLLECTIONS AND 


exactly alike, each has its own character, its own business ‘‘atmosphere’’. REMITTANCES 
Across the face of this wide country there are over 930 Royal Bank managers os aanare 
to serve you. Each man knows his own city, town, community .. . inti- NEW TRADE 
mately. He himself ‘‘belongs’’ . . . because he works there. He can help your CONNECTIONS 
customers get in touch with the right people . . . wherever they wish to do INTRODUCTIONS 


business in Canada. For convenience, address inquiries to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Head Office, Montreal. 


FACTORY SITES 


For a free copy of 
this booklet, write to 


THE ROYAL SANK OF CANADA The Royal Bank of Canada, 


Head Office, Montreal. 


Head Office: Montreal « New York Agency: 68 William Street © Representatives in Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Havana and Hong Kong 
Assets exceed 4 billion dollars e Over 1,000 Branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America © Offices in New York, London and Paris 
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designed 
to carry 
full load... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF LONG 
ISLAND, Huntington, L.I., N.Y.: 
George E. Maccaro, director, from 
vice-president and general counsel 
to president and chief executive 
officer. 


| UNITED CALIFORINA BANK, Los An- 


geles: Max B. Horn is named vice- 
president, succeeding Joseph C. 


Steelman who leaves to organize | 


and head new independent bank in 
San Juan Capistrano. 


| New banks, new branches and 


Insure Security 
for valuable, bulky mail. 


* Extra Strong Kraft Paper. 


Generous gummed flap seals 
easily and stays sealed. 


Sturdy seams for double protec- 


tion. 


Designed to carry a “Full Load,” they 
save registry fees, postage . . . and time 
too. 


| Maryland: 


New York: CHEMICAL BANK 


| Connecticut: 


recent mergers appear below: 


Arkansas: WORTHEN BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, Little Rock, opens first 
branch under new state law per- 
mitting this. 


Virginia: CITIZENS BANK OF CHES- 
TERFIELD, newly organized, announ- 
ces officers: president, H. Hiter, 
Harris, Jr., who is also president of 
SOUTHERN BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY; Hudson P. Hoen, Jr., vice- 
president, cashier, and chief oper- 
ating officer. Mr. Hoen had been 
Southern Bank and Trust Com- 
pany vice-president. DAVID MEADE 
WHITE, JR., will be a vice-presi- 
dent. 


BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK AND COUNTY TRUST COM- 
PANY of Maryland announce merg- 
er. New name may be MARYLAND 
NATIONAL BANK. 


NEW 
YORK TRUST COMPANY and LONG 
ISLAND TRUST COMPANY merge, 
adding 14 offices to CHEMICAL’s 
present 110 in the New York area. 


WATERBURY SAVINGS 
BANK opens Prospect office. 


| Illinois: VALLEY NATIONAL BANK OF 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send samples of 
EXPANDING MAILERS. 


ADDRESS 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead 


AURORA opens with open house. Of- 
ficers include president, Harry B. 
Stoner, former head of Stoner 
Manufacturing Company, and ex- 
ecutive vice-president, George H. 
Bell, formerly with ILLINOIS STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO and STATE BANK 
OF ST. CHARLES. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


NEW 
MANAGEMENT 
TOOL 
CHECKS 
PRODUCTIVITY 
OF 
40 MACHINES 


Now progressive management can have a 
continuous and permanent check on 40 
machines or processes at a central point. 
With the EAl Bar Chart Recorder you can 
determine actual machine productivity as 
well as standby, inoperative, or downtime. 
Other information can also be recorded. 
@ EAI Bar Chart Recorders have enabled 
alert managements to make substantial in- 
creases in output without increasing 
machine investment. Evaluations of plant 
layout, work schedules and equipment or 
process effectiveness have been greatly 
simplified. The recorder normally pays for 
itself many times over in the average plant 
in one year. &@ Typical applications include 
scheduling of computers and data process- 
ing equipment, office machines, machine 
tools, commercial laundry equipment, 
printing equipment, piece-part processing 
or manufacturing operations. @ Write for 
information today on how this recorder can 
assist you in reducing your operating costs. 


ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YOR KE 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks 

U. S. Government obligations . 

State, municipal, and public securities . 
Other securities 

Loans . 
Customers’ acceptance liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Investment in subsidiary companies . 
Bank premises. ..... 
Other assets 


Liabilities 


Deposits . 
Foreign funds borrowed . 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 
Liability on acceptances 
Dividend payable October 13, 1961 . 
Other liabilities 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

— $25 par $188,500,000 
Surplus . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits . 


Total capital funds . 


141,057,282 


$ 710,937,306 
1,120,900,005 
199,317,316 
10,845,299 
2,286,395,333 
193,674,479 
12,750,000 
7,020,496 
18,053,579 
119,630,468 


$4,679,524,281 


$3,774,913,073 
1,119,250 
31,732,178 
196,562,164 
7,540,000 
101,600,334 


566,057,282 


$4,679,524,281 


Assets carried at $530,820,222 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: 


London, Paris, Brussels 


Representative 
Offices: 
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Frankfurt-am-Main, Rome, Tokyo 


Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 


Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS Ss. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE 8S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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BANK 
EMBEZZLEMENT 
LOSSES 

HIT 
NEW 
PEAK O 


Three More Banks Forced to Close 
After Suffering Underinsured Losses 
Totaling Over $2,000,000 


Bank embezzlement losses mounted at a record rate during the 
first half of 1961. Sixty-five cases involved sums in excess of 
$10,000 for a grand total of $8,500,000. This almost equals all 
of the losses in the $10,000-and-over category reported during 
the entire year of 1960. 


With the trend in bank embezzlements so definitely in the 
direction of more and bigger losses, it behooves every bank to 
tighten its internal controls wherever possible and to make 
certain that its blanket bond coverage is up-to-the-minute in 
both form and amount. 


For a quick and objective appraisal of your present embezzle- 
ment loss protection, without cost or other obligation, call the 
Fe&D agent in your community and tell him you would like to 
have one of our bank bond specialists review your blanket bond 
protection. Or, if you don’t know our representative’s name, a 
note to our home office will produce equally fast action. 


We also invite you to write for a free copy of our authoritative book- 
let, ‘Embezzlement Controls and Other Safeguards for Banks.”’ 


Fipeviry Deprosir 


COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Bonding Specialists for Over 71 Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


Kentucky: CENTRAL TRUST Com- 
PANY, Owensboro, opens Frederica 
Street branch. 


Illinois: recently chartered UNITED 
BANK OF AMERICA, Chicago, an- 
nounces officers as follows: Charles 
J. Schaniel, president and chief 
executive officer; O. T. Hogan, 
chairman; J. R. Hogan, vice-chair- 
man. The Hogans are chairman 
and president, respectively, of 
United Insurance Company of 
America. 


Illinois: TRI-STATE BANK, New Mark- 
ham, in organization, hopes to open 
for business in the spring. Of- 
ficers will be Arthur A. Baer, board 
chairman; Wesley H. Larson, pres- 
ident; Kenneth R. Walker, execu- 
tive vice-president and cashier. 
Mr. Baer, board chairman of BEv- 
ERLY BANK, Chicago, has been 
head of that bank for 17 years. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 380) 


Robert Morris Associates 
Elect Officers 


William M. Edens, second vice- 
president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, (below) is elected 
president of the Robert Morris 
Associates for 1961-62. New first 
vice-president is Eugene M. How- 
ard, vice-president, American 
Fletcher National Bank & Trust 
Company, Indianapolis; new 
second vice-president is William 
W. Mitchell, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 


| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
BANKING 


A SPECIAL 
MESSAGE 


TO 7,400 BANKERS 


This message is directed specifically, and hopefully, to the 
chief executives of those banks which have not yet be- 
come members of the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


If you answer “yes’’ to any of these 
questions, you should be interested in 
furthering the work of 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


. Are you interested in eliminating 
indifferent public attitude toward com- 
mercial banks? 


2. Are you interested in educating the 
American public to the advantages of 
a “full service” bank? 


. Are you interested in creating an im- a 
proved climate for commercial banking 
so that unfavorable legislation and 
regulations can be corrected? 


. Are you interested in developing an Cc 
educated and favorable public attitude 
toward your bank now, and in strength- 
ening that attitude for the future? 


These are the major aims of the 
For further information, write: 


Foundation for Commercial Banks, Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


Philadelphia National Bank Building, * 
Philadelphia L Pennsylvania (Gs merits your support. 


CONTINENTAL BAN I 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
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: 
Iirst in 
®@ Industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 
of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


CARTRIDGE 
COINTAINERS 


easy to fill? 


No machine time in filling 
these strong, double-thick-cartridge 
cointainers . . . wound to a tight, 
symmetrical shape with no inside 
“‘dog-ears’’ to catch on coins. 
Crimp holds under roughest--use. 


Other outstanding features: 
Distinctive colors 
¢ Clear, clean printing” 
¢ 55+ extra strong kraft 


A complete money-packaging line including: 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS * CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 305 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 


STANDARD . 


wherever money is wrapped! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


California: CROCKER-ANGLO NATION. 
AL BANK opens Westgate Center 
Office in San Jose. 


| New Jersey: BANK OF SADDLE Brook 


AND LODI, with branch at Lodi, an- 
nounces merger into Hackensack 
Trust Company. 


New York: NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
ALBANY opens Greenport office. 


New York: GENESSEE VALLEY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY opens Pittsford- 
Brighton office. 


| First School Savings Depositor 
| Half a century ago, a six-year-old lad 


who has just put his life savings 
($1.35) into a school savings account 
at the John Swett School in San Fran- 
cisco, smiles for a snapshot. The di- 
minutive scholar is Maxwell Pleasant 
Williams, whose account was the first 
in Bank of America’s school thrift 
program, which has burgeoned to 
more than 1,400,000 accounts this 
year, with 4,727 schools participat- 
ing. Mr. Williams, who still carries 
the original account, lives in San 
Francisco, where he operates his own 
drygoods business. 
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IS DRIVE-IN 


“Can't offer enough services to make 
it worthwhile’... ‘Tough to supervise 
tellers’. ..‘‘Security costs are too high.” 

You've probably heard these ob- 
jections to drive-in banking facilities 
(you may even have raised a few of 
them yourself). But if you've never 
been sold on drive-in banking before, 
you're due for a change of heart... 
once you've seen drive-up TV BANK 
in Operation. 

TV BANK is a closed circuit tele- 
vision system which lets the customer 
bank from the car while the teller 
stays inside the bank building. They 
see each other, talk to each other, 
and transact their business through 
pneumatic tubes. 

Designed, installed and serviced 
by Business Furniture Corp. of In- 
dianapolis, TV BANK brings to your 
bank the convenience and prestige 


Twin drive-up booths at typical TV BANK 
installation. 


Teller stays inside building, maintains per- 
sonal relationship with customer through two- 
way television. 


BANKING TOO COSTLY? 


of drive-up facilities at a cost that’s 
surprisingly low. TV BANK offers im- 
portant advantages like these: 


* Greater efficiency and closer super- 
vision of tellers is maintained. During 
slack periods one teller can service 
two lines. 


% The "personal touch” is not lost be- 
cause teller and customer can con- 
verse exactly as though they were 
face to face... it’s like doing business 
inside the bank. 


* Saves time and trouble for both cus- 
tomers and bank by offering a more 
complete and efficient drive-in serv- 
ice. Check identification, posting of 
savings accounts, loan payments and 
other drive-in services never before 
possible can now be readily pro- 
vided. 


* Components are flexible enough to 
fit any size bank operation. They can 


Division of 


replace personnel working in existing 
drive-in islands. If desired, the drive- 
up facility can even be across the 
street. 


* Extra security costs and problems of 
moving cash to and from the drive-in 
“cage” are eliminated. 


Remember—the only product a bank 
has to sell is service... and TV BANK 
is unquestionably one of the most 
significant service developments in 
banking history. Your TV BANK sales 
engineer will be glad to give you the 
complete story on how a custom- 
tailored TV BANK system can be 
added to your bank. 


BUSINESS FURNITURE CORPORATION ® 


Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Bank Interiors 
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S. PENNSYLVANIA STREET . 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


MElrose 2-1474 
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where is my wandering chattel tonight? 


No matter where in U.S.A. a borrower moves a chattel your bank financed, you are protected by 
our Chattel Mortgage Non-File Policy. You never have to file or record, anywhere. Nor pursue 
your chattel across county or state lines. 


By eliminating ALL the expense and overhead of filing, recording, encumbrance-notation and 
release costs AND the clerical and follow-up expense, our non-file policy works out as one of the 
most practical cost reducers your bank can buy. Whenever you can’t repossess because you didn’t 
file, record or note encumbrance, you are automatically covered. Send for quotation-request form. 


SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY / BANK INSURANCE SINCE 1919 / FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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OVERNMENT and non-Government observers agree 
Le that we are having a good business recovery, but 

in a world political setting that is not good. We 
have two outlooks and they face in opposite directions. 

The GNP grows month by month and everyone is 
being urged to build a bomb shelter. 

So, in this space, we’ll examine mainly the economic 
outlook which, by itself, tends to make sense and follow 
a reasonable pattern. True the economic outlook cannot 
be lightly isolated in this way, but certainly the world 
political outlook defies logic or intelligent measurement. 

Inventory liquidation has been reversed. Housing ac- 
tivity is improving. Industrial production and private 
capital investment are rising. 

The Secretary of Commerce expresses confidence in 
the near-term outlook and positive enthusiasm about the 
longer-run possibilities. 

Not everything looks rosy. While some favorable 
changes have occurred lately in the employment sphere— 
partly seasonal—we still have an undesirable volume of 
unemployment, with no signs of eliminating it. Nor is 
plant capacity fully utilized. 

This helps explain why the over-all price level has con- 
tinued relatively stable, despite up-creeping wages. It 
will be recalled that Governor Martin of the Reserve 
Board told the Reserve City bankers some months ago 
that if we could translate modern capacity into lower 
prices everybody would benefit. 

In the key steel industry pay increases took effect on 
October 1 and everyone is watching for any sign of a gen- 
eral steel price hike. The White House has exerted strong 
moral pressure on the steel companies to hold the price 
line; and an aide passes the word that the Administra- 
tion will be just as tough on the United Steel Workers 
when wage negotiations begin next spring. 

The 2-cent drop in the price of aluminum, begun by 
Alcan, plus competition from other products, puts added 
pressure on steel prices. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Wary of Inflation 

Although inflation is not an early threat, what with 
the unused capacity to produce, it is always something 
to be wary of. The dollar’s world position is not as solid 
as we’d like. The mere fact that the U.S. has been seeking 
in Paris and Vienna, during a quiet spell, assurance of 
quick aid for its monetary unit in the event of another 
wave of distrust, such as occurred last fall, is an indica- 
tion of the uncertainty. This year our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit will be smaller than in the three preceding 
years; but it still will be from $1.5- to $2-billion. There 
is no assurance that it will not again increase as, with 
recovery, we import more. Also, many foreign observers 
believe the U.S. has assumed overseas burdens greater 
than it can afford. We lost gold again in August and Octo- 
ber. The losses were small, compared with the $5-billion 
of gold that went abroad in 1958-60, reducing our gold 
stock to some $17-billion. 

With convertibility, hot money is free to run thither 
and yon, upsetting monetary policy and domestic credit 
stability. Some coordination of central bank discount 
rates is made necessary. The Bank of England’s rate 
reduction in early October from 7% to 614%, as com- 
pared with the Fed’s rate of 314%, was regarded as wel- 
come by Washington. Once standby credit arrangements 
between the World Fund and the industrial nations are 
in force, we shall have somewhat less need to worry 
about hot money flows. Those arrangements, however, 
will be but palliatives for temporary succor and no sub- 
stitute for the maintenance of fundamental equilibrium 
in our payments balance. 

Early in October the Fed announced that in a single 
week it had bought $851,000,000 of Government securi- 
ties, something of a record in open-market easing. Even 
so, net free reserves of member banks declined from 
$630,000,000 to $501,000,000 that week. Business loans 
this fall have presented a spotty picture. The prime rate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


Avre moving into new high ground toward the summer’s 
end, the economy entered a period of pause reflecting strikes, 
unseasonable weather, and international uncertainties. But 
forecasters still predict a broad advance to new heights. 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS to business this fall show a mixed picture. Business 
gets some funds directly by selling bills and retiring finance 
company paper. This forces finance companies and dealers 
in Governments to borrow from banks. September saw more 
such selling by business and less borrowing from banks. 
Considerable loan liquidation reported this year by metal, 
oil, chemical, and utility companies. Their tax borrowing 
was below 1960. Securities flotations this year also have 
weakened loan demand; but now there’s chance of a sea- 
sonal rise in bank credit. Some lines, e.g. foods, show more 
than seasonal growth; commodity dealers, a contra-seasonal 
decline. 
RATES on business loans changed little from June to Sep- 
tember, NY Fed reports. With banks well supplied with 
lending power, prime rate will hold steady, although aver- 
age rates are reported creeping up. 
SAVINGS. Flow into time deposits and s&l shares still is 
high. Despite the recovery, expenditures for consumer dur- 
ables hasn’t expanded much. In the ’54 and ’58 cycles, 4th 
quarter saw decisive upturns in consumer spending. So, with 
the new autos out, this 4th quarter may be interesting. 
And home buying is showing signs of upturn. 
FEDERAL BUDGET review in late October took account 
of legislation and program trends this year. The July es- 
timates were: Expenditures $87.7B; receipts $82.4B; deficit 
$5.3B. Failure of postage rate hike “cost” $0.7B; that of the 
education bill “saved” some $0.5B. Senator Byrd estimates 
the fiscal ’62 deficit at $7B to $10B. The Administration 
promises a balanced budget for fiscal ’63. 
INFLATION doesn’t scare the Administration so long as 
there’s idle capacity and labor. One Washington view is: 
If GNP reaches $570B by the end of 1962, there’ll be no 
particular pressure on prices; maybe a 1%-2% rise. But if 
we have a $570B rate by the 2nd quarter, it might produce 
a 4%-5% price rise. The former possibility is held the more 
likely one. Government urges industry to avoid price in- 
creases. But, unlike Britain, it suggests no wage pause. So, 
in the end, prices can be expected to rise. 


General Indicators 

GNP rate was $526B in 8rd quarter; will reach $540B by 
yearend, Secretary Hodges predicts—an all-time high. He 
foresees a faster upturn than anticipated. Unknown yet is 
how the gain will be distributed among consumption, in- 
vestment, exports, Government, etc. 

PERSONAL INCOME declined little during the recession 
—but 1% (adj.) from October 1960 to February. Since then 
it has picked up sharply. Annual rates were: Oct. ’60, 
$406B; Feb. ’61, $403B; Aug., $419B. With employment 
prospects good, personal income should gain further. 
NATIONAL INCOME has reached new all-time high this 
year. This includes personal income and certain undistrib- 
uted corporate profits. 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT. Trend points definitely up for defense, 
space, foreign aid—all adding inflationary pressures since 
they generate payrolls but produce no goods on which to 
spend the pay. Senator Byrd predicts Federal cash spend- 
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ing will reach $137B rate by 1965 under President’s policies 
But Budget Director Bell defends this as within our means. 
Says we’ve spent 16% of our GNP since World War II and 
that Byrd’s figure will be within that range. 

BUSINESS capital spending has been rising from $33144B 
annual rate in 2nd quarter to $34.8B in 3rd. Is expected to 
reach $35.9B in 4th. Yet that still will be below the 3rd quar- 
ter ’57 peak of $37-34B or the ’60 top of $36.3B. 
CONSUMER spending is largely keyed to auto sales. High- 
er demand expected later this year. In recent recessions 
retail sales have remained low several months after the 
trough; so a good pickup now is expected. Department store 
sales have been good. 


Prices 


CONSUMER prices rose in June-July; chiefly foods. These 
later declined seasonally. Other items increased including, 
as usual, services. On balance, a slight uptrend. 
WHOLESALE prices declined to June, leveled off in Au- 
gust, then slipped further, presumably due to excess capac- 
ity and competition outweighing increased demand. Organic 
chemicals and lumber are examples. Textiles, long in de- 
cline, have begun to firm up with prospects of higher sup- 
port prices and improved demand. (Cf. Textiles, below.) 
Hides & leather up; aluminum down. Index may rise slowly. 


Employment 

STILL RISING mildly after seasonal adjustment. Unem- 
ployment continues high: seasonally adjusted rate was 6.9% 
in August; 6.8% in September. Two key areas showed more 
than seasonal improvement; adult men and long-term un- 
employment. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION. Activity is broadening. Public construc- 
tion continues strong. Housing this year looks good to Sec- 
retary Hodges. Private starts this summer gained 10% over 
April-May. 

AGRICULTURE. Prices received by farmers continue a bit 
higher than 1960. September crop report indicated produc- 
tion slightly below 1960, chiefly in feed grains which were 
cut back under emergency program. 

CHEMICALS. Tone is firm. Chemicals and allied products 
may do $30B business this year, compared with $27B in 
1960. Business is good and getting better. Profits are a bit 
better, but still squeezed. 

ELECTRONICS industries in general are doing well. Some 
trouble spots, as in semiconductors, due to overcapacity. Ad- 
ditional military spending helps, as does industrial expan- 
sion. Chances seem fairly good that consumer buying—es- 
pecially radios & TVs—will improve. Over-all, at least as 
good a year as 1960. 

COTTON TEXTILES feel that the Government’s efforts to 
control imports are a long step in the right direction. A 
better atmosphere prevails here. U.S. is moving ahead in 
arrangments with other countries, bilaterally and multi- 
laterally. 

RAILROADS expect net operating income in 1961 to be 
lowest since 1946 and rate of return, lowest since 1938. 
Recovery hasn’t touched carloadings yet and for 1961 these 
may be 6% below 1960. While trucking shows slight gains, 
rails show slight losses. 

AUTOS. Commerce Department still predicts 5.8 million 
units for 1961. Next year probably will equal or better this. 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


Distribution of Assets of Private Financial Institutions 


1929 


Commercial banks 41.8% 
Mutual savings banks 6.2 
Savings and loan assns. 

Credit unions 

Finance, mortgage, & loan cos. 

Life insurance cos. 

Other insurance cos. 

Private pension funds 

Investment cos.* 

Personal trust depts.” 

Security dealers & brokers 


Total 100.0% 


a Includes investment holding companies. 


> Includes common trust funds 


SourcE: Raymond W. Goldsmith; National Bureau of Economic Research; 
Commission on Money and Credit. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RETURN TO SAVERS, 
SELECTED TYPES OF SAVINGS 


S.L.A.’s 
Mutual Savings Banks 


Commercial Banks 


0 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


PORTION OF NET CURRENT OPERATING 
INCOME PAID IN INTEREST/ DIVIDENDS 
TO DEPOSITORS 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


DISTRIBUTION OF NET INCOME* BEFORE 
FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


Dividends 
to 
Stockholders 


Net Additions 
to Capital 
from Profits 


Federal 
Income 
Taxes 


1950 1959 1959 
insured Commercial Member Insured Mutual 
; Banks* Savings Banks* 
iNet income After Interest and Alfocations To and From Valuation Reserves. 
Net Income After Interest. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


Since 1929, assets held by private financial institutions have 
increased from $160-billion to over $600-billion. During this 
period the financial system has adapted to a changing eco- 
nomic environment. Commercial bank deposits, for example, 
comprised 42% of total financial assets in 1929. By 1958 
they had declined to 39%. On the other hand, savings and 
loan associations, mutual savings banks, and life insurance 
companies as a group increased during this period from 22% 
to 33%, while private pension funds and credit unions, 
virtually non-existent in 1929, accounted for nearly 5% in 
1958. 


TIME DEPOSITS AS A % OF COMMERCIAL 
BANK TOTAL DEPOSITS 
31.2% 
25.3% 
20.1% 


In recent years, savings and time deposits have become a 
major means of growth for the average commercial bank. 
Increases in commercial bank time deposits have been mod- 
est, however, compared to the spectacular rise in savings 
and loan shares. Of the combined savings held by the princi- 
pal institutions offering savings facilities to the public, the 
proportion held by commercial banks declined to 41% in 
1960 from 57% in 1945. 


SHARE OF SAVINGS HELD BY PRINCIPAL 
SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 


Commercial 
Banks ==> 


In the competition for savings, savings and loan associations 
have been able to pay average dividend rates on savings above 
those offered by commercial banks. An important factor be- 
hind the ability of SLAs successfully to attract funds has been 
their virtual freedom from Federal income taxation. Under 
1951 legislation providing for taxation of income of SLAs 
and mutual savings banks for the first time, liberal tax-free 
additions to reserves were permitted (12% of total deposits 
or withdrawable accounts). Since dividends and interest pay- 
ments to depositors are fully deductible from net income for 
tax purposes, mutuals, in their competition for funds, may 
choose to raise interest rates, paying out a greater proportion 
of their net income if reserves approach the 12% level. The 
higher rates, in turn, enable the mutuals to expand their 
deposit base. In 1960, FHLB member savings and loan as- 
sociations and insured mutual savings banks paid less than 
1% of net income in taxes, compared with tax payments of 
about 35% of net income for insured commercial banks. 
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Washington 


The Comptroller and Bank Mergers 


THOMAS W. MILES 


advisory role of the Department 

of Justice in the consideration of 
bank mergers is spelled out in the 
recently published annual report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Ray 
M. Gidney. 

Only the short introduction, how- 
ever, is Mr. Gidney’s. Instead of be- 
laboring the point, he lets the record 
of the report speak for itself. He re- 
printed 19 pages of pertinent parts 
of the Senate and House debates on 
the merger act. 

That does it. There can be no doubt 
that Congress recognized the im- 
practicality of applying the stand- 
ards of Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
to such a closely regulated industry 
as banking. 

But, by way of pointing up this 
reading from The Congressional Re- 
cord, Mr. Gidney is careful to say: 

“It (the legislation) left bank 
mergers not subject to the antitrust 
laws, except to whatever extent the 
courts may ultimately hold that the 
Sherman Antitrust Act is applica- 
ble.” 


[' case the question is raised, the 


Ray M. Gidney 


Justice agrees readily enough that 
the merger act limits it to an ad- 
visory report on the competitive and 
monopoly factors, but an official in 
the Antitrust Division insisted to 
BANKING that it does not supersede 
the Sherman Act. Justice is trying to 
settle that point in court in the case 
of the merger of two Philadelphia 
banks. A decision should be forth- 
coming about the time this issue of 
BANKING is published. 


Merger Approvals Explained 


In each of the 56 mergers of na- 
tional banks that Mr. Gidney ap- 
proved last year, he came up with a 
positive finding, required by the act, 
that on balance the transaction was 
in the public interest. Each was also 
published, according to the law, with 
the Attorney General’s own sum- 
mary of his report and the Comp- 
troller’s basis for approval. The pub- 
lished format followed the style of 
the reports by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. 

Of the 56 mergers Mr. Gidney in- 
dicated that 28, which were tenta- 
tively approved before the merger 
act was passed May 13, 1960, were 
reconsidered and approved again in 
the light of the act. It is understood 
that only one application was disap- 
proved. 

There were a number of merger 
proposals discussed with the Comp- 
troller which never developed to the 
point of a formal application. Pre- 
liminary discussion indicated they 
could not be approved and the banks 
involved discreetly dropped the pro- 
posals. 

The Attorney General’s summaries 
are presented in such a way that it is 
hard to call one favorable and an- 
other unfavorable. Often they are 
neither: they are merely descriptive 
of the competitive factors and the 


possibilities of a monopoly. A num- 
ber think out loud in weighing the 
factors, balancing one with another 
but coming up with no final judge- 
ment. 

Nowhere does Justice presume to 
tell the Comptroller what to do, al- 
though it is not hard to see that it 
takes a dim view of some of the pro- 
posals. The furthest that Justice 
goes is a sentence like this: 

“This proposed merger would have 
substantial adverse competitive ef- 
fects and raises serious questions 
under the antitrust laws.” 

There can be no mistaking Justice 
in a last sentence like this either: 

“. . . the effects described above 
can only be expected to substantially 
decrease the vigor of competition, 
and to create a tendency toward 
monopoly in the commercial banking 
system in the area.” 

Only a few of the adverse opinions 
by Justice are as forthright as the 
two quoted. But, Justice is not am- 
biguous in those cases in which it 
holds strong opinions. A total of 14, 
or one quarter of all of the summar- 
ies, could be construed as critical. 


The Count on Mergers 


The Gidney report wraps up the 
record of the bank supervisory agen- 
cies on mergers last year, bringing 
the published total to 94. Earlier the 
Federal Reserve Board approved 17 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 21. 

In an appendix to his address be- 
for the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association 
in San Francisco, at the time of the 
convention, Mr. Gidney listed 49 con- 
solidations, mergers, and purchase 
transactions, approved by the Comp- 
troller between January 1, 1961, and 
October 10. 

At Justice BANKING learned that 
a total of about 250 mergers have 
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been approved to date by the bank 
supervisory agencies under the 
merger act. The department came up 
with adverse findings in only 10% 
or 15% of these. 

Justice has been uneasy about 
merger developments in banking. 
The differences it has with Mr. Gid- 
ney on the subject came to public at- 
tention in March in a letter from 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon to Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. The letter confirmed an 
understanding between them and 
Mr. Gidney about further approvals. 

Mr. Gidney agreed to hold up ap- 
proving any more mergers that Jus- 
tice might feel obliged to bring suit 
to enjoin under the antitrust laws 
pending court decision on the two 
mergers approved earlier by him and 
contested by Justice in Philadelphia 
and Lexington. The agreement was 
to “remain in effect only so long as 
the three of us occupy our present 
positions.” 


A New Comptroller 


That would make November 15 the 
terminal date in view of the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Gidney that he 
will retire on that day. According to 
Mr. Dillon’s letter, his successor, 
James J. Saxon, “will be given an 
opportunity to determine whether or 
not this temporary expedient in the 
interest of good government accords 
with his views.” That would seem to 
be a foregone conclusion. 

The announcement by the White 
House of Mr. Saxon’s appointment 
September 20 was premature. There 
was no vacancy. Mr. Gidney still held 
the office. 

As a result, however, Mr. Gidney 
promptly sent in his letter of resig- 
nation but made it effective Novem- 
ber 15 when he shall have completed 
eight and a half years in the office. 
The White House withdrew Mr. 
Saxon’s name for the time being. He 
will be given an interim appointment 
as Mr. Gidney’s successor. 


Federal Deficit 


When the figures were totaled, this 
first session of the 87th Congress 
was found to be the freest spending 
Congress of all time, except for two 
years during World War II. Expendi- 
tures of $87.7-billion were authorized 
as against $82.4-billion in anticipated 
revenues, leaving a deficit of $5.3-bil- 
lion for the fiscal year which ends 
June 30. 
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Gold and Silver 


On October 9, Secretary of the Treasury Dillon made some changes in 
the regulations and procedures governing gold and silver, the effect of 
which was to transfer certain powers from the Director of the Mint to 
the Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs or his delegate. 
The responsibility for interpreting Treasury gold and silver policies, 
which had been somewhat scattered in the Treasury, is now concentrated 
in one place. Heretofore citizens of the United States and others, inquir- 
ing about gold and silver policies, might at times have received somewhat 
conflicting impressions, depending on whether the information came from 
the Mint, the Office of International Finance, or the front offices of the 


Treasury. 


A new Director of the Mint has been named and confirmed. She is Miss 
Eva Adams, formerly administrative assistant to Senator Bible of Nevada 
and previously on the staff of the late Senator Pat McCarran. Both Sena- 
tors were identified with activities of the Senate silver bloc. Treasury 
sales of silver to industry have become a hot political question in Wash- 


ington. 


The changes made by Secretary Dillon put full responsibility for future 
silver policy decisions on Under Secretary Roosa. Miss Adams is to take 


office about November 1. 


The effect of this will not only be a 
$7-billion increase in expenditures 
over the original Eisenhower budget 
for 1962, but also a further rise to at 
least a $90-billion budget for 1963. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) ex- 
pects budgets of $100-billion and 
more in the next decade. 

The Administration discounts con- 
cern about the budget being “dan- 
gerously large and absorbing too 
great a share of our national re- 
sources.” In the words of Budget 
Director David E. Bell: 

“This is in my judgment not an im- 
pressive point. There are many sig- 
nificant issues about the budget on 
which there can be serious debate, 
but this is not one of them. 

“The Federal budget is expected to 
be about 16% of the Gross National 
Product in the current fiscal year— 
which is less than the percentage 
was in most years of the Eisenhower 
Administration.” 


Balanced Budget Promised 


The Administration has promised 
to submit a balanced budget in Janu- 
ary, but has recently added a contin- 
gency clause—if the defense situa- 
tion does not make necessary more 
expenditures than anticipated. The 
revenue situation will have great 
relevance. Of concern in that connec- 
tion is the failure of corporate profits 
to rise as much as hoped. 

The obvious need that there will 
be for the Administration to tap ev- 
ery possible source of revenue will 


make more important the revenue 
that can be obtained from taxing the 
savings and loan associations and 
the mutual savings banks. 

But with the sweet will come some 
sour. With tax justice commercial 
bankers will also probably get man- 
datory withholding on interest and 
dividends and elimination of the div- 
idend credit. It was hoped for a while 
that the protests to Congress about 
withholding and the adoption of ac- 
count numbers (Social Security) for 
taxpayers in connection with auto- 
matic data processing would allay 
Administration pressures for with- 
holding. But it has not worked that 
way. The Administration is gunning, 
as determinedly as ever, for a rela- 
tively small group of those who fail 
to report large interest and dividend 
incomes. This is evident in the 
speeches of Administration leaders. 


Congress After Support 


Because the Administration did 
not get from Congress a number of 
the things it dearly wanted, it is us- 
ing this adjournment period to build 
up public support for its program. 
At the same time it is doing every- 
thing it can to enhance the public’s 
opinion of this Congress. In effect, 
what it is doing is building public 
support behind Congressmen to en- 
able them to enact its program. 

This is an excellent example of 
public relations applied to a practical 
political problem. There is a lesson in 
it for commercial bankers. 
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PHOTOS BY GRANNIS 


President Sam Fleming at his desk in the Third National Bank of Nashville, with his secretary, Miss Aline Berry. In the photo 
at Sam’s right are Mrs. Fleming, Joanne, and Dan 


Meet PRESIDENT FLEMING 


dent Sam M. Fleming, “I re- 
gard as a year of decision and 
of transition, linking the develop- 
ment years of the postwar period 
with the promising years of a new 


tT. year of 1961,” says Presi- 


era, provided we can successfully 
resolve the critical problems facing 
us... . but, as never before, lead- 
ership will be required to guide our 
industry and our nation through 
the valleys and over the mountain 
peaks. We bankers will be expected 
to do our full part in providing such 
leadership; and I am confident that, 
when the history of our times is 
written, it will be said that we lived 
up to our responsibilities in full 
measure.” 

This awareness of his own leader- 
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ship opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, as he takes over the guidance 
of the nation’s commercial banks, 
runs throughout the many speeches 
Sam Fleming has made in the 
80,000 miles of travel he has com- 
pleted during his vice-presidential 
year, just ended. 

President Fleming reaches this 
top-most position in organized 
banking after spending 45 of his 53 
years in a variety of bank activities. 
He has the distinction of having be- 
gun his banking career at age 8, 
when he became a runner for the 
bank of which his father was a di- 
rector and his uncle was cashier. 
Sam continued working at Harpeth 
National, Franklin, Tennessee, his 
hometown, through his years of ed- 


ucation, which included graduation 
from Battle Ground Academy, a 
boys’ preparatory school in Frank- 
lin, followed by graduation from 
Vanderbilt University in 1928. 
While at Vanderbilt, Sam found 
time to manage the track team, 
serve on his dormitory’s board of 
managers, and take an active part 
in the affairs of Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon fraternity. 

Upon graduation from college, he 
joined the staff of the New York 
Trust Company, but in 1931 he re- 
turned to his native state as credit 
department manager at the Third 
National Bank in Nashville. In 
1936, he became assistant vice- 
president at Third National and 
vice-president in 1941. 
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Third National contributed a rec- 
ord 90% of its male personnel to 
the military services in World War 
II, and Sam Fleming was absent 
from the bank during three years of 
Naval duty, during which he ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

Back in Nashville again, he be- 
came executive vice-president of the 
bank in 1947, a director in 1949, 
and president in 1950. 

That Sam Fleming is a banker’s 
banker is shown by the growth of 
Third National, not only dollarwise 
but also with respect to its physical 
quarters and its development pro- 
gram in the last 11 years. Today, 
Third National is rated among the 
top 120 banks in the nation. Its de- 
posits have grown at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year, from the $120,- 
000,000 total of 1950, to well over 
$240,000,000. 

Under his presidency, the bank 
has established 13 branches, with 
one more soon to be opened. 

Third National’s services to well 
over 360 correspondents in its trad- 
ing area are evidence of President 
Fleming’s broad understanding of 
small-bank problems. Something 
like 20% of the bank’s total depos- 
its are supplied by its correspond- 
ent activities. 

Sam Fleming’s unique ability to 
sell banking—a trait which will be 
invaluable to the Association dur- 


The Flemings 
in their 
Nashville 
home 


ing his presidency—extends also to 


his successful salesmanship of 
Third National, of the city of Nash- 
ville, and of his native Tennessee. 
His city and state are bustling with 
manufacturing and other business 


With Dan, Sam spends many hours fishing 


November 1961 


which can be credited directly to 
his astute salesmanship. 

It was his enthusiasm for bank- 
ing and his resourcefulness as a 
banker that were pointed out, more 
than a year ago, by his fellow bank- 
ers in Tennessee and other states 
who endorsed his candidacy for 
vice-president of the Association in 
1960. 

When President Fleming became 
head of Third National in 1950, the 
already vigorous business develop- 
ment program of the bank took on 
an added stimulus. First, a trust 
solicitation program was begun and 
became so successful that Mr. Flem- 
ing created a new business develop- 
ment department, which has grown 
in staff size to 7 bank officers who, 
with 28 other officers of the bank, 
call on customers and prospects in 
Nashville. The department works 
directly under the bank’s president. 

This department, with the part- 
time assistance of the other officers, 
makes calls on businessmen at the 
rate of about 6,000 per year. The 
bank’s senior officers call on the 
top men in the companies they visit, 
and the junior officers call on their 
opposite numbers. so-called 
“two-and-three-man system” is de- 
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signed for long-term cultivation of 
business. 

Under its president’s guidance, 
the Third National formed the first 
small-business investment company 
licensed in Tennessee under the 
Small Business Investment Act. 
Since the company was licensed, it 
has granted 16 separate loans for a 
total of more than $400,000. Obvi- 
ously, the loans are small, which is 
as it should be. 

President Fleming has served his 
bank as credit department manager 
and as loan officer, and he gives the 
lending function his closest person- 
al attention. One result of this is 
that Third National has one of the 
largest consumer finance depart- 
ments in that section of the coun- 
try. Its operations cover 30 counties 
in Tennessee. 

During the years of his close and 
exacting attention to his bank’s en- 
tire program, Sam Fleming has 
found time for an equally intensive 
participation in the affairs of or- 
ganized banking and other matters 
that fitted his wide range of inter- 
ests. 

He served for three years as di- 
rector of the Nashville branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlan- 
ta. He has been director of the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers 
since 1957, and two. years ago he 
was chairman of the organization’s 
Federal legislative committee. He 


The Fleming home 
contains a nota- 
ble collection of 
books on the Civil 
War and Tennes- 
see history 


has been active in the Tennessee 
Bankers Association and the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion he was president of the Na- 
tional Bank Division in 1956-57. 
Previously, he had been a member 
of the Division’s Real Estate Loans 


Their three-story Southern-style home is one of the Flemings’ chief interests 


Committee, chairman of the Re- 
search and Operations Committee, 
and a member of the Executive 
Committee. He was appointed a 
member of the A.B.A.’s Centennial 
Commission, which is planning the 
observance of the National Banking 
System’s 100th anniversary two 
years from now. 

In September of this year, he 
represented the Association at the 
Annual International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Vienna. 

He has given much time to edu- 
cational projects and to assisting 
various schools in which he was in- 
terested, particularly the Battle 
Ground Academy, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Ensworth School (a private 
elementary school), Harpeth Hall 
school for girls, and Meharry Medi- 
cal College, which has graduated 
about half of the nation’s negro 
doctors and dentists. 

On behalf of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, alone, Sam has long been a 
member of its board of trustees and 
of its executive, finance, and hospi- 
tal committees. He has been active 
in its fund-raising campaigns and 
in its long-range development pro- 
gram. 

Of this work, Mr. Fleming says: 
“I fee] there is great need for pri- 
vately endowed higher education, 
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upon which we must depend, to a 
certain extent, to set our educa- 
tional standards in this country. 

In the present, in order to be ac- 
cepted by the higher-learning insti- 
tutions, a student necessarily must 
receive the highest possible training 
at lower school levels. 

“Therefore, I have undertaken to 
do my utmost to further the devel- 
opment of standards on a basis 
equal to those of other sections of 
the country, so that we may suitably 
train our Southern youth to be pre- 
pared in meeting the stepped-up re- 
quirements of colleges.” 

He has served as regional vice- 
chairman of the National Fund for 
American Medical Education and 
was instrumental in setting up the 
local Nashville organization. 

For a number of years, he has 
been deacon in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Nashville and is 
now an elder. He has also been ac- 
tive in fund-raising for his church, 
which was established in 1812 and 
once counted former President An- 
drew Johnson as a member. 

He has been a leader in lccal 
charitable programs and in the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he 


is a former vice-president and chair- 
man of its industrial sites commit- 


tee. He has been instrumental in 
various cultural opportunities, in- 
cluding concerts, has been active in 
Boy Scout work, Youth, Inc., and 
in Junior Achievement programs. 

He is a director of the Nathan 
Crockett Foundation, chairman of 
the Junior League advisory board, 
and a member of the advisory board 
of the Old Woman’s Home and Cen- 
tennial Club. He has kept in touch 
with military matters since World 
War II and was president, in 1947; 
of the Navy League of Tennessee. 
This heavy civic program takes an 
average of four evenings per week 
from the Fleming household. 

President Fleming is an ardent 
collector of books on the Civil War 
and the history of Tennessee. This 
is particularly appropriate in his 
case because both he and his wife 
are descendents of early Tennessee 
settlers. Both of their childhood 
homes stood on or near the sites of 
some of the Battle of Franklin’s 
fiercest engagements. 

Sam Fleming’s great-great- 
grandfather, Newton Cannon, was 
twice governor of Tennessee, after 
losing an earlier election to Sam 
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Houston of Texas fame. The man to 
whom he lost his fourth guberna- 
torial race was James K. Polk, la- 
ter President of the United States. 
A great-uncle, Aaron V. Brown, 
was a Tennessee governor at the 
time of the Mexican War, and a 
grandfather, Newton Cannon III, 
was, at 16, in Nathan Bedford For- 
rest’s 1lth Tennessee Cavalry. 
Sam’s father died in 1928; his 
mother will be 85 next March. 
Mrs. Fleming still owns a farm 
near Columbia, which was conveyed 
to an ancestor for Revolutionary 
War service. One of her great- 
grandfathers, Dr. Daniel B. Cliffe, 
was a Confederate Army surgeon 
and later a leader in the Republican 
party. He held the post of Collector 
of Internal Revenue for Tennessee 
and he was the first president of 
the Nashville & Decatur Railroad. 
Mrs. Fleming’s mother, Mrs. Joe 


Cliffe, still lives in this Civil War 
ancestor’s home, where five United 
States Presidents have been visi- 
tors. 

The Flemings have two children, 
Joanne, 15, a student at Miss Por- 
ter’s School in Farmington, Conn., 
and Daniel, 13, who attends Ens- 
worth School in Nashville. 

Because of her husband’s busy 
banking and civic schedule, Mrs. 
Fleming long ago became accus- 
tomed to unexpected absences from 
meals and unexpected guests. The 
Flemings play golf and bridge to- 
gether and spend leisure time on 
their farm near Franklin, on whose 
several hundred acres they raise to- 
bacco, small grains and cattle. 

Elsewhere in this issue of BANK- 
ING are President Fleming’s report 
to the A.B.A. convention in San Fran- 
cisco (page 43) ; some excerpts from 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 


The Flemings frequently play golf together in the time left from banking and 
civic responsibilities 
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Convention Report of the 
Executive Vice-President 


N TWO WEEKS I will have com- 

pleted six months’ service as ex- 

ecutive vice-president of The 
American Bankers Association. This 
half-year has been the most stimulat- 
ing and challenging period of my 
career. In this, my first report to the 
entire membership, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for the con- 
fidence you have placed in me. I hope 
that I have merited that confidence 
during the past six months; I hope 
that I continue to merit it in the fu- 
ture. For my part, I dedicate my en- 
tire energy and ability to serving 
both the Association and the public 
interest—between which there is no 
room for conflict—by working for a 
sound banking system and a strong 
financial structure. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
- tion is the world’s largest financial 
trade association; but we frankly 
must admit that in.some ways it is 
not the strongest. Although our 
membership is in broad agreement as 
to over-all objectives, our unity of 
purpose and action is not always evi- 
dent. An indispensable ingredient in 
the building of our strength, and in 
the creation of a true unity of purpose 
and action, is the maintenance of ef- 
fective communications between the 
Association’s officials and the mem- 
bership. This is the primary reason 
I am reporting directly to you today 
—an innovation which, with your 
permission, I should like to continue 
in the future. It is my hope that you, 
in turn, will always be willing to ex- 
press your views to Association offi- 
cials. This is an open invitation—in- 
deed, a request—for you to do so. 

This report will be brief, because I 
do not want to encroach upon the 
time of the outstanding speakers you 
will be privileged to hear this morn- 
ing. 

First, with respect to the internal 
affairs of the Association, there are 
three staff changes that should be 
brought to your attention. As an- 
nounced on June 28, the Management 
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Committee approved the appointment 
of George Amy as chief administra- 
tive officer of the Association. As 
such, he serves as my deputy for the 
administrative affairs. I am pleased 
to report that this new arrangement 
is working very satisfactorily. 

The second major staff change was 
the assignment to Bob Howard of 
senior responsibility for the News 
Bureau, Public Relations, and the 
Advertising Department. Following 
Bill Kuhns’ retirement on February 
1, Mr. Howard also will assume senior 
responsibility for BANKING maga- 
zine. This brings the four major 
areas of the Association’s communi- 
cations with the public and the mem- 
bership under the supervision of one 
senior staff official. This not only as- 
sures maximum coordination of these 
related functions, but also reduces 
the number of department heads re- 
porting directly to the executive vice- 
president. 

Again, I am very pleased to report 


‘that this change has had very satis- 


factory results. For example, this 
group, under Bob Howard, is cur- 
rently devoting a strong and coordi- 
nated effort to the preparation of the 
forthcoming A.B.A. educational cam- 
paign to achieve tax uniformity 
among competing financial institu- 
tions. I shall report to -you on this 
matter in a moment. 

The third major staff change was 
the appointment of Dr. Gordon Mc- 
Lean, formerly secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee, to succeed 
Mr. Howard as secretary of the Trust 
Division and director of the National 
Trust School. Dr. McLean will devote 
full time to this important post, 
whereas Mr. Howard had to divide 
his time between the Trust Division 
and the Public Relations Committee. 

One other highly important inter- 
nal matter that I should like to men- 
tion pertains to our governmental 
relations. As you know, Ben Corlett, 
who has done an outstanding job as 
director of the Washington office, 


plans to return to his well-deserved 
retirement in January. I have studied 
our Washington arrangement closely 
during the past six months and, in 
fact, have spent considerable time 
working with our Washington team 
on tax uniformity and other matters. 
Moreover, I have examined the Wash- 
ington arrangements of other organ- 
izations and have consulted with a 
number of people who are closely fa- 
miliar with the governmental rela- 
tions of financial trade associations. 
I have also sought the opinions of 
many bankers who not only are ex- 
perienced in Washington affairs but 
also fully understand the A.B.A. and 
its problems. 

As a result of these studies, I have 
recommended to the Management 
Committee—and I am gratified that 
the Committee has approved my rec- 
ommendation—that Ben Corlett be 
succeeded by a three-man team con- 
sisting of a director—who will be 
fully in charge—and two chief depu- 
ties, namely, a legislative counsel, 
and an agency counsel. The director 
will be directly and solely responsible 
for the over-all conduct of the Wash- 
ington function; he will, in terms of 
the Association staff, be responsible 
only to the executive vice-president. 

Both the legislative and agency 
counsel will have staff rank compara- 
ble to the present position of senior 
deputy manager. The legislative 
counsel will have primary responsi- 
bility for Association relations with 
the Congress; he and his staff will 
serve as both a listening post and as 
the point of contact with the mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffs. 
The agency counsel and his staff will 
perform a similar function with re- 
spect to the banking and other Fed- 
eral agencies—some 32 in all—with 
which the Association has relations 
from time to time. These three men, 
teaming with our general counsel, 
Jerry Brott, as well as the recently 
appointed economic consultant to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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Golden Gate Convention 
The A.B.A. Meets in San Francisco 


Baghdad on the Bay—opened 

its Golden Gate to The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s 87th an- 
nual convention, and some 9,000 
registrants from all the states and 
several foreign lands walked in to 
listen and to look. 

They listened to a program that 
included messages from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and other Gov- 
ernment Officials, distinguished bank- 
ers, educators, and _ industrialists, 
and—for the first time in A.B.A. his- 
tory—an actor. They looked at the 
sights of the fresh, gay city, ate its 
famed food, rode its cable cars, 
climbed its hills, explored its China- 
town, praised its charm and hospi- 
tality. 

They voted, too, electing to the 
presidential chair Sam M. Fleming, 
president of the Third National Bank 
in Nashville, who replaced Carl A. 
Bimson, president of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix. Into the office of 
vice-president the convention moved 
M. Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank, Thom- 
son, Ga., who was unopposed. It was 
the year for the Executive Council 
to name a new treasurer: he’s J. 
Carlisle Rogers, president, The First 


S: FRANCISCO—bright and crisp 


Vice-president Kimbrel, who was absent 
when the photo above was taken 
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President Fleming; right, chats with his predecessor, Carl A. 
Bimson, and Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive vice-president 


National Bank of Leesburg, Fla., 
who succeeded I. F. Betts, president, 
The American National Bank of 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Highlights 


Summing up so big a convention is 
quite a job, in case you’ve never tried 
to do it. But BANKING’S reporter 


noted that Number 87, at’ various 
times during the October 15-18 meet- 
ings, took an optimistic view of the 
business outlook, heard reports on the 
prospects for equitable taxation of 
financial institutions, and reiterated 
the vigorous plea of bankers for 
sound Federal finances. 

The convention saw at least a 


New Officers 


‘Eheve new officers were elected by the Association’s four Divisions and 
one Section at their annual meetings in San Francisco: 

State Bank—President, HARRY B. FREEMAN, president, Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Providence, succeeding ROLAND L. ADAMS, pres- 
ident, Bank of York, York, Ala.; vice-president, CARL G. BREEZE, presi- 
dent, Bank of Kremmling, Kremmling, Colo.; chairman of executive com- 
mittee, EDWIN P. NEILAN, chairman and president, Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington. 

Trust—President, THOMAS H. BEACOM, senior vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, succeeding ROBERT R. DUNCAN, chairman, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass.; vice-president, LE Roy B. 
STAVER, vice-president and executive trust officer, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; chairman of executive committee, JOSEPH M. 
NAUGHTON, president, Second National Bank, Cumberland, Md. 

Savings—President, RoGER L. CURRANT, president, Fall River (Mass.) 
National Bank, succeeding GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR., president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; vice-president, S. EDGAR LAUTHER, president, 
Irwin Union Bank and Trust Company, Columbus, Ind. 

National Bank—President, HAROLD J. MARSHALL, president, National 
Bank of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y., succeeding BEN H. WOoorTEN, 
chairman, First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; vice-president, 
PAUL M. JONES, president, Old Phoenix National Bank, Medina, O.; chair- 
man of executive committee, WALTER A. SCHLECHTE, president, Old 
National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

State Association Section—President HOWARD J. MorRIS, JR., executive 
vice-president, Alabama Bankers Association, Montgomery, succeeding 
WILLIAM K. MENDENHALL, executive vice-president, New Jersey Bankers 
Association, Trenton; vice-president, RALPH L. STICKLE, executive man- 
ager, Michigan Bankers Association. 

(Sketches of the new presidents start on page 114.) 
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couple of “firsts.” It was the first 
appearance at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting of the new executive 
vice-president, Dr. Charls E. Walker, 
whose report at the second general 
session, covering the A.B.A.’s affairs, 
appears elsewhere in this magazine. 
And Ronald Reagan starred for the 
acting profession in its debut on an 
A.B.A. convention program. 

President Bimson’s report on his 
administration, President Fleming’s 
acceptance of his new office, the mul- 
titude of reports by the Association’s 
committee chairmen on the accom- 
plishments of a busy year were other 
highlights for the delegates and the 
members of the official family. Also, 
bankers got a glimpse of the plans 
being made for the coming celebra- 
tion of national banking’s centennial 
in 1963. 


It happened this year that conven- 
tion time was also BANKING’S press 
time, and so we’re unable to report 
all the talks or to include the resolu- 
tions adopted by the delegates at the 
final session. However, we'll pick up 
any loose ends next month—and in 
the meantime here’s a delegate’s 
view and earful of important things 
that were said and done at San Fran- 
cisco. 


“Heartening Progress” in Legislation 


In his presidential address Mr. 
Bimson noted “heartening progress” 
during the 1961 legislative year. He 
mentioned President Kennedy’s tax 
message, requesting consideration of 
the tax status of savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks, and the Treasury’s study, 
with its “clear implication that these 
institutions should pay a fair share 
of taxes.” Although no tax bill was 
reported out, Mr. Bimson recalled 
that Congress indicated the measure 
would “head its agenda when Con- 
gress reconvenes in 1962.” 

“The battle for tax justice is far 
from won, however,” he added, “and 
the Treasury recommendations may 
yet be defeated if we do not continue 
our efforts to point out the need for 
fair play and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden.” Noting 
“gratifying support from bankers 
the country over on legislative mat- 
ters,’ Mr. Bimson said “we are 
counting on your continued support 
in the months ahead.” 

The retiring A.B.A. president said 
he had observed that “bankers are 
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Jesse W. Tapp, left, 
chairman of the 
Economic Policy 
Committee and 
board chairman of 
the Bank of Amer- 
ica NT & SA, Los 
Angeles, talks with 
Roy L. Reierson, 
chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, 
and senior vice- 
president and sen- 
ior economist, 
Bankers Trust Co., 
N.Y. 


casting off their apathetic attitudes 
toward issues which could or would 
adversely affect us in the years 
ahead. This,” he added, “is a good 
sign and represents a trend which I 
sincerely hope will grow. No other 
group is better equipped through 
knowledge and by training to speak 
out on economic matters than are the 
bankers. It is about time that we do 

Reviewing events of the Associa- 
tion year, President Bimson said the 
Banking Education Committee’s ex- 
tensive study, conducted under the 
leadership of former presidents Jo- 
seph C. Welman and Everett D. 
Reese, “provides us with background 
information and recommendations 
which will be of tremendous value in 
guiding our educational efforts in 
the years ahead.” 


“Keep Pace with the Future’ 


Accepting the presidency of the 
A.B.A., Mr. Fleming said: 

“In this world of 1961, only the 
strong can guarantee freedom for 
themselves and for others who be- 
lieve in freedom’s cause. We Ameri- 
cans were not born to be inferior; 
but we must realize that if we are to 
continue great we must be able to 
rise above mediocrity and discipline 
ourselves to the requirements of 
greatness.” 

Banking is faced with many prob- 
lems, Mr. Fleming asserted, and at 
the same time with many opportuni- 
ties. “We are expected to supply the 
capital which is required by a grow- 
ing and complex economy. We must 
prepare ourselves to handle efficient- 
ly a rapidly increasing number of 
check transactions by making an or- 
derly transition to automation. We 


must constantly strive to upgrade 
our employees and formulate sensi- 
ble plans for management succes- 
sion. 

“We must diligently pursue our 
efforts not to be excluded from the 
savings field because of discrimina- 
tory practices and legislation. We 
must see that American industry 
and labor meet external trade com- 
petition by working more efficiently 
to produce goods and services at a 
price which people of all countries 
are willing and able to pay. We must 
strive at the grassroots to correct 
the structural impediments that mit- 
igate against the providing of jobs 
for all who are willing to work. We 
must guard against inflation as we 
would the plague and assert the high 
prestige of our profession against 
policies which have within them the 
seeds of inflation.” 

Banking, he concluded, can’t rest 
on its laurels or reflect too long on 
the accomplishments of the past, but 
“must keep pace with the future and 
exert the strong leadership which is 
so desperately needed today.” 


Dillon Is Optimistic 

Secretary of the Treasury C. Doug- 
las Dillon informed the bankers that 
the midyear budget review would 
probably show a deficit of “some- 
what more than $6%4-billion,” but 
that President Kennedy plans to sub- 
mit a balanced budget for 1963. 

He also said the Treasury has con- 
cluded that withholding of income 
tax on interest and dividends is “the 
only practicable way” to meet the 
problem of reporting. “Our common 
concern,” he asserted, “should focus 
on technical implementation of 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Look at Bank Auditing 


Here are condensations of bank- 
ers’ reports on audit and control, 
made at the recent convention of 
NABAC in Chicago. 


Internal Control 
Deficiencies 


— need for adequately trained 
and experienced personnel for in- 
ternal control was emphasized by 
George Richards, partner in Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chicago. 

Employees in key positions, he 
said, must “know the ‘why’ behind 
the ‘how’ in performing their duties. 
The best internal control system will 
fail when this is not followed.” The 
auditor must not only be sure that 
the procedures provide adequate 
safeguards, but he must consider the 
possibilities of system breakdowns 
due to staffing of control points by 
inexperienced people “who may be 
dominated by more experienced em- 
ployees or others wielding greater 
authority.” 

Allocation of accounting duties 
and responsibilities is important, 
too. Required is a clear-cut separa- 
tion of the three basic functions: 
(1) authorization and approval; (2) 
transaction processing and asset 
custody; and (8) record-keeping. 
Mr. Richards cited examples of the 
violation of this principle. 

The commercial bookkeeper, say, 
who acts as part-time relief teller or 
is permitted to post debit memoran- 
da to depositors’ accounts without 
officer knowledge and approval has 
succeeded in breaking down the 
functional separation. She has con- 
Solidated ledger posting with trans- 
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action approval and/or processing. 
And: 

“In lending operations, the officer 
who initials and approves a note and 
then steps behind -the note cage to 
obtain the proceeds for the borrower 
also has beaten the system. He has 
combined loan approval and trans- 
action processing. 

“The Series E bond teller who 
daily issues bonds and then prepares 
the periodic reports required by the 
fiscal agent has combined asset cus- 
tody with bookkeeping. These are 
simple violations of the internal con- 
trol principle for proper separation 
of duties. 

“Dual control and rotation are im- 
portant corollaries to this separation 
principle. Dual control provides an 
important supplement to the sepa- 
rate functions. We usually think of 
it in terms of asset custody, although 
it may also be used in connection 
with the other primary functions of 
authorization and approval, and of 
record keeping. 

“Dual control is an extra safe- 
guard based on the contention that 
two persons are more honest than 
one—provided of course that the two 
don’t form a side partnership. This 
is one reason for rotation.” 


A Word to 
Bank Directors 


HERE’S a need in smaller banks, 
i particularly those having no in- 
ternal audit staff, for independent 
audits, said Lloyd I. Coveney, part- 
ner, Arthur Andersen & Company, 
Chicago. 

In many smaller banks, he ob- 
served, examinations are conducted, 
“more or less as a formality,” by di- 
rectors who “are rarely accountants 


or auditors by training, and are 
therefore really not competent to 
make the type of audit or examina- 
tion that is required or serves any 


; useful purpose. 


“The scope of the examination is 
neither adequate nor properly con- 
trolled, and many of the audit proce- 
dures are performed by operating 
personnel; and the directors’ com- 
mittee accepts the results without 
the searching questioning necessary 
to appraise the quality of the work. 
Such an examination cannot give di- 
rectors the assurance they should 
have that their policies are being 
adequately carried out and _ that 
there are no undisclosed losses of 
significant amount.” 


The Matter of Costs 


Many smaller banks, although rec- 
ognizing the need for independent 
audits, have been reluctant to have 
them because of the cost involved, 
and use a departmental audit pro- 
gram, dividing the bank into self- 
contained units or departments— 
loans and discounts, demand depos- 
its, time deposits, etc. Audits are 
made of each department at various 
dates on a surprise basis; complete 
coverage may take as long as three 
years. 

“The principal weakness of this 
type of audit is the possibility of 
substitution, that is, the transfer of 
a shortage in the department being 
audited to one which is not being 
audited,” said Mr. Coveney. “This 
weakness is offset, in part, by the 
surprise element in the audit. Also, 
to the extent that departmental lines 
are closely drawn, substitution is 
rendered more difficult. 

“Directors should be aware of the 
limitations in the departmental au- 
dit. Yet they do have the assurance 
resulting from a well planned and 
executed audit, even though it cov- 
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ers only one department, and they do 
receive the benefit of an independent 
appraisal of operating procedures. 
_ “Some bank directors have con- 
sidered it desirable to have a com- 
plete audit every three or four years, 
with departmental audits in the in- 
tervening period. 

“Banks which have internal audit 
departments generally: follow a pro- 
gram similar to this departmental 
audit approach. Accordingly, some 
bank directors have followed the 
practice of having occasional com- 
plete audits by independent account- 
ants to supplement or complement 
the internal audit program.” 


Departmental 
Responsibility 


HE expansion of banking has 

made it necessary for the internal 
auditor to rely more and more on 
internal control, said John H. Sav- 
age, Jr., partner, Ernst & Ernst, 
Chicago. 

“In place of daily continuous au- 
dits and rechecking of individual 
transactions, the auditor must con- 
centrate on seeing that each depart- 
ment is set up in a manner so that 
its work is double-checked within 
the department to the extent possi- 
ble. The auditor’s concern should be 
to see that he visits the department 
on a surprise basis frequently 
enough to ascertain that the system 
of internal control is working prop- 
erly. 

“Tests of sufficient transactions 
should be made during these visits 
to be sure that the work is being car- 
ried out accurately. If the auditor 
finds that the system is not function- 
ing as it should, or that frequent er- 
rors are occuring, he should report 
the situations immediately and have 
them cured within the department, 
rather than assigning an auditor to 
do all the double-checking. 

“This concentration on making 
each department responsible for its 
own work should improve the quality 
of the work, as compared to the usual 
situation where many employees 
race through the work knowing that 
it is to be double-checked by the 
auditor. 

_ “Further, it will strengthen the 
auditor and his staff. A higher type 
of personnel will be required for this 
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Built-in Dictation Facilities 


Here’s one of the 11 transcribing pools that serve at Chase Manhattan 


HE new Chase Manhattan Bank 

building is the first to have a built- 
in dictation system, now available to 
1,300 executives. It utilizes individ- 
ual dictating machines, transcrib- 
ers for secretaries, and a telephone 
dictation system with multiple re- 
corders. The system works through 
the New York Telephone Company’s 
switchboard in the building, where 
83 trunk lines are reserved for it. 

Special 3-digit code numbers are 
allocated to each department for dic- 


tation. The banker dials and starts to 
dictate when he hears a signal. The 
recorder is started and stopped auto- 
matically; an attendant removes the 
plastic recording medium and gives 
it to the receptionist for that depart- 
ment. Finished correspondence is 
quickly available through depart- 
mental transcribing pools. 

The installation is handling 200,- 
000 lines, or approximately 13,000 
pieces of correspondence a week, for . 
the entire bank. 


type of auditing because more judg- 
ment is involved as to the extent of 
the tests used and the significance of 
errors encountered. An internal au- 
dit program that concentrates on 
making sure that everybody is doing 
their work properly, rather than 
having the internal auditor responsi- 
ble for double-checking all the work, 
will result in better internal controls 
and a better system of auditing.” 


How About 
That ‘‘New Look’’ 


with certain as- 


pects of the so-called “new 
look” in auditing was expressed by 
Frederick B. Stocker, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
Observing that over the past 40 
years “there have been continuous 
new looks in auditing as volume in- 
creased, systems changed, and new 
equipment was_ developed,” Mr. 
Crocker said: 


“Continuous controls were devel- 
oped and still are a very important 
part of an audit program. However, 
in the last few years there has been 
a tendency to reduce the use of these 
controls through eliminating records 
held in the auditing division and 
permitting the operations divisions 
to prepare and maintain their own 
records and the internal auditor us- 
ing these records as the basis of a 
spot audit. 

“It has also been suggested by 
some that numbered forms and the 
control of them by the internal audi- 
tor is needless and unproductive. 


Direct Verification 


“I cannot subscribe to this s0- 
called new look at auditing because I 
have always been a firm believer in 
maintaining continuous controls 
through numbered forms. Also, I 
cannot agree with a spot or test 
check, for example, on a direct verifi- 
cation, particularly if it is on a nega- 
tive basis, since I am a firm believer 
in an entire positive direct verifica- 
tion.” 
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The Merger Cross Currents 


A Round-up of the Situation 


have been replete with news 
from Washington and elsewhere 
bearing on bank mergers. On August 
81 the U.S. District Court denied 
the Government a restraining order 
on the merger of the City National 
Bank with the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
The merger therefore proceeded, 
with the Department of Justice later 
initiating legal steps to reverse it. 
A few days later the Federal Re- 
serve Board approved the merger of 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
Hanover Bank, New York. The mer- 
ger was quickly consumated by 3 
P.M. on September 8, while a court 
hearing of the Antitrust Division’s 
suit for a restraining order began at 
3:15 P.M. that day. The Division later 
brought suit for a dissolution of this 
merger. 


Ghee August the financial columns 


Comptrolier’s Report 


On September 12 the 1960 annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency became public, containing, as 
required by law, a description of 
each merger, consolidation, and pur- 
chase and sale transaction approved 
by the Comptroller between May 13 
and December 31, with, in each case, 
asummary of the Attorney General’s 
report. During the period mentioned, 
Justice objected to almost half of the 
mergers the Comptroller approved. 

The Fed’s adverse report on the 
Continental [Illinois-City National 
merger was published in the court by 
the Antitrust Division, during its 
unsuccessful effort to stop the mer- 
ger. It was later inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record. Congressman 
Patman complained that the Board 
had declined to furnish him a fully 
documented case for the Manufac- 
turers-Hanover merger. However, 
the Board did publish its analysis of 
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at Press Time 
HERBERT BRATTER 


the New York banking situation sur- 
rounding that case. 

On September 14 the Justice De- 
partment began in Federal court an 
investigation of three Minneapolis- 
based bank holding companies. The 
companies later sought to limit the 
papers required to be delivered to 
the grand jury. 


A New Holding Company 


The New York State Banking 
Board on September 29 granted the 
application of the Morgan New York 
State Corporation to become a bank 
holding company by acquiring all 
the stock of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and of 
six upstate banks, including the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company (Buffalo), the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company (Roches- 
ter), and others in Albany, Syracuse, 
Utica, and Binghamton. This ap- 
proval put the matter before the 
Federal Reserve Board for active 
consideration. The Independent 
Bankers Association, opposed to this 
development, has asked the Board to 
hold open hearings on it. 

Of interest were the October New 
York State Banking Board approv- 


als of two mergers opening the way 
for New York City banks to operate 
on Long Island. These cases, which 
now need Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proval, concern (1) the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company. and the 
Leng Island Trust Company; and 
(2) the Chase Manhattan Bank and 
the Hempstead Bank. Congressman 
Patman and Celler want the Fed to 
hold open hearings on these cases. 

A similar application which has 
been pending for some months be- 
fore the Comptroller is that to merge 
the First National City Bank of 
New York and the National Bank of 
Westchester. 

The Dillon-Kennedy-Gidney  ac- 
cord, designed to hold up, pending 
clarification through a court case, 
approval by the Comptroller of any 
bank merger to which the Justice 
Department may object, by its terms 
does not survive Comptroller Gid- 
ney’s resignation on November 15. 


A New Comptroller 


Writing Secretary Dillon ccncern- 
ing the Chicago merger, Representa- 
tive Patman in September recom- 
mended appointment of a new Comp- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 


Duty as Seen by Lincoln 


This is the text of a framed statement that hangs in the outer office of the 


Comptroller of the Currency: 


“If I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks 
made on me, this shop might as well be closed for any other 
business. I do the very best I know how—the very best I can; 
and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the end brings me 
out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 


would make no difference.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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IMF—Reunion in Vienna 


ELL before the governors of 

the International Monetary 

Fund gathered for their re- 
union in Vienna in September it was 
apparent to insiders and privately 
admitted in Washington that the 
several western European nations 
concerned would not be ready to ap- 
prove at that annual meeting a 
standby plan to come to the aid of 
the dollar in an emergency. 

That such a plan in black and 
white did not emerge from the dis- 
cussions in the historic city on the 
Danube was interpreted by some 
American and other observers of the 
sessions as marking a failure of 
Anglo-Saxon financial diplomacy. 
The American delegation regards 
such an interpretation as inaccurate 
and misleading. Something was ac- 
complished at the Hofburg; it will 
be put into formal] terms by the end 
of this year; it will serve a useful 
purpose when adopted by the various 
parliaments concerned; and it will 
be of value not only to the United 
States, but to the other countries di- 
rectly concerned and, indirectly, to 
the entire free world. 


World Currency — Not Yet 


As mentioned in September BANK- 
ING, various close students of inter- 
national monetary affairs foresee the 
need of increasing world liquidity by 
supplementing gold or replacing it 
with an internationally managed 
unit. Others hold that there is suffi- 
cient liquidity in the world under the 
gold exchange, or dollar exchange 
standard, and that no revolutionary 
changes in world money are needed. 
In any case, the leading financial 
powers are as yet unready for a 
world managed currency and unwill- 
ing to convert the IMF into an inter- 
national central bank with the power 
to create money and to engage in 
open market operations within mem- 
ber countries. 

What has become plain during the 
past year or two is that, with the 
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restoration of widespread currency 
convertibility, capital is free to rush 
hither and yon en masse. The inter- 
national rush of hot money seeking 
profit from interest rate differences, 
gambling on currency devaluation or 
revaluation, or merely in quest of 
safety from a variety of other dan- 
gers can cause severe disturbances 
in the country from which it flees as 
well in the unwilling host country. 
Still fresh is the memory of the Octo- 
ber 1960 “gold rush” of hot money 
from the U.S. to London and the 
movements to Switzerland and, not- 
ably, Germany in the expectation of 
an upward revaluation of the DM. 
The attendant loss of gold from U.S. 
reserves created unease and indeed 
alarm here and greatly complicated 
the Federal Reserve’s operations and 
Treasury debt management. 

It was logical then to think of the 
IMF as an institution empowered to 
assist the U.S. to offset the effects of 


a temporary exodus of hot money, 
But it was at once realized that, de- 
spite its holdings of large amounts 
of dozens of different national cur- 
rencies, the fund does not possess in 
anything like adequate amounts the 
hard, convertible currencies that 
would be needed in another such 
eventuality affecting the dollar. To- 
day this is all the more true, after 
this summer’s arrangement with 
Britain under which the latter with- 
drew $1.5-billion in hard currencies 
from the IMF and arranged a fur- 
ther standby credit of $.5-billion. 
This is why, early this year, the 
U.S. and other key currency coun- 
tries started talking of a plan to in- 
crease the IMF’s resources for the 
specific purpose of coming to the 
rescue of the dollar, the pound ster- 
ling, or other member units in the 
event of a crisis. This it was pro- 
posed to do by having the fund, un- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 


Pictured at the opening session of the IMF reunion in Vienna in mid-September 
are left to right, front row, Congressmen Kilburn and Multer; Joseph Barr, the 
U.S. Treasury Department’s liason with Congress; Frank Southard, U.S. director, 
IMF; and Senator Bush; beginning second from left, second row, FRB Governor 
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Martin; Chairman Walter Heller of CEA; and James Tobin, member of CEA 
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Banks’ Sales Pitch to Women (I) 


Seven Banks Tell How They Sell Their Services Through 
Women’s Banking Departments and Other Special Facilities 


MARY B. LEACH 


ITH 22,571,000 employed wom- 
W« in the United States con- 

tributing an estimated $48- 
billion in earnings to the Gross Na- 
tional Product, bankers, like every- 
body else, are taking a closer look at 
their sales pitch to women. This has 
brought to The American Bankers 
Association quite a few inquiries as 
to what services other banks offer 
exclusively for women customers and 
what the results have been. 

In reviewing our files, we came 
across several banks that have wom- 
en’s departments, or that did have 
them and closed them out. We also 
found a trend toward specialized 
services to women through the regu- 
lar banking departments. This article 
will deal mainly with the functions 
of separate banking facilities, some 
of which are divisions of the busi- 
ness development departments. In a 
future issue we will report on other 
special services now being offered 
by several banks to attract women to 
their counters. 


Department Titles and Supervisor 


We give you the names of some 
banks with women’s departments, 
with the title designation of the de- 
partment, the name and title of the 
officer in charge, and the date of its 
founding: 

American Fletcher National 
Bank and Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has a Women’s Divi- 
sion; it was established on Febru- 
ary 15, 1961, and is managed by 
Louise G. Klinkose. It is a part of 


the Business Development Depart- 


ment. 

The Bank of New York, New York 
City, established its Women’s De- 
partrient in 1875. The officer in 
charge is Olga M. Bendix, assistant 
secretary. Miss Bendix has two as- 
sistants. 

The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago: The Women’s Banking De- 
partment is headed by Paul H. Mil- 
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Louise G. Klinkose, manager of the Women’s Division, American Fletcher National 
Bank, Indianapolis, is shown lunching with three women important in the financial 
affairs of local organizations. Clockwise, starting from left foreground, Jessie A. 
McCallie, treasurer, J. I. Holeomb Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Cecilia S. Wenz, 
national treasurer, American Legion Auxiliary; Mrs. Klinkose; and Edna B. Lacy, 
president and treasurer, The U. S. Corrugated-Fibre Box Company 


ler, assistant vice-president; it has 
three assistant cashiers (male), one 
woman assistant to the officers, five 
tellers, and three other employees. 
This department was established 
on January 1, 1905. 

Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., calls its 
facility Women’s Customer Service 
Department. It was created in 
March 1960 and is directed by Nor- 
ma S. Stone. 

First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has a Women’s Division of 
its Business Development Depart- 
ment, headed by Vice-president 
Ruth E. Sherrill. This department 
dates back to 1951. 

First National Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wis., established its Women’s De- 
partment in May 1924. Arline Sit- 
ter, assistant cashier, manages this 
activity... 

National American Bank of New 
Orleans, La.,’is the most recent to 
create a Ladies’ Banking Center, 
with Winifred Bishop as its execu- 
tive director. This department came 
into being on March 15, 1961. 


Why Department Was Established 

Reasons given for establishing sep- 
arate women’s departments include 
the following: 

American Fletcher: “(1) Impor- 
tance of women in today’s economy; 
(2) emphasis on the importance of 
the women customer and her needs 
for additional financial service; (3) 
to give women a better understand- 
ing of banking and to remove some 
of the mysteries of bank operations 
for them; and (4) to offer women the 
many varied bank services.” 

Bank of New York’s underlying 
motive was to encourage the fashion- 
able women in its Fifth Avenue area 
to maintain their household accounts 
at the bank; special tellers were pro- 
vided to handle their accounts and 
the president and cashier were avail- 
able to assist the ladies with the in- 
tricacies of checking accounts. 

After a survey of its accounts and 
stockholders in March 1960, Lincoln 
National of Syracuse decided that a 
woman’s division would be desirable 
because a large percentage were 
found to be women. According to 
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Miss Stone, “National statistics in- 
dicated that the best, biggest, wealth- 
iest, and most influential market for 
banking business was with women.” 

The First National of Memphis, 
according to President Allen Mor- 
gan, first recognized the tremendous 
importance of women “when the 
emergency of World War II revealed 
that many important jobs could be 
better filled by women than by men. 
Then, there are some very interest- 
ing statistics which have to do with 
the plurality of women voters, the 
life span of women as compared to 
that of men, the number of women 
workers, and the percentage of wom- 
en who handle all of the family 
money.” 


Bookkeeping Is Merged 


In some instances the women’s de- 
partments offer the same general 
banking facilities available in the 
general banking departments; in 
others the services are more of a pro- 
motional and advisory nature and 
the women are directed to other op- 
erating departments for the usual 
conduct of their banking business. 
Generally, the bookkeeping is merged 
with the general commercial book- 
keeping and is not segregated. 


Services Provided 


In answer to the question, ‘Ex- 
actly what services do you offer?” 
came these replies: 

American Fletcher: Women cus- 
tomers are greeted and directed to 
the proper staff member to serve 
them; calls are made on women 
with sizable personal accounts at 
their homes; luncheons are ar- 
ranged in the bank for small club 
groups and for women with sub- 
stantial balances or who are in 


-counts, 


positions of financial authority in 
business. 

Bank of New York: Offers both 
banking and trust services in its 
Women’s Department. Staff mem- 
bers open and administer deposit 
accounts, sell travelers checks and 
letters of credit, make loans, open 
and administer custodian accounts, 
answer investment inquiries and 
questions about income taxes and 
gift and estate taxes, initiate dis- 
cussions on estate planning, will 
appointments, and the creation of 
trusts. 

First National of Chicago: Offi- 
cers open and service checking ac- 
make loans, and handle 
other general banking problems, 
including deposits and withdraw- 
als, and cashing of E bonds. Also, 
they introduce women customers 
to other department heads, etc. 

Lincoln National: Generally the 
department’s work consists of con- 
tacting newcomers, brides, women 
customers, and stockholders to so- 
licit their banking business or addi- 
tional business. Letters are sent to 
engaged and newly married peo- 
ple. Newcomers are contacted by 
letter, telephone, and home calls. 
Home calls are also made on stock- 
holders. Recently staff members 
called on all of the housewives in 
several new housing areas. One as- 
sistant is out making calls every 
day. Two young ladies obtain check 
lists of potential prospective cus- 
tomers, make telephone calls to sell 
the bank’s services, and answer 
questions on every conceivable sub- 
ject. 

Miss Stone frequently entertains 
various women at luncheon and din- 
ner, represents the bank at various 
functions, participates in several 


women’s clubs, makes speeches for 
various banking organizations ag © 
well as for her own bank. Although ~ 
Lincoln National does not offer spe. | 
cial on-the-premises services for 4 
women, an experienced woman Oflicer 7 
is usually available to help them with § 
problems. 4 

First National of Memphis; ~ 
Bank’s women officers call on wom. | 
en customers and prospects, offer- © 
ing all banking services. This bank © 
does not offer special facilities for ¥ 
women other than a community 7 
room which it makes available for © 
club, church, and civic meetings, © 
luncheons, dinners, etc. Staff mem- © 
bers take banking to the housewife © 
and the business woman. Also, 7 
through special luncheons and din- 4 
ners they introduce newcomers to © 
their neighbors, help them find the = 
right church, dentist, doctor, etc. © 

“We think it is important to keep © 
our ladies in the public eye,” said 7 
President Allen Morgan. “This is 7 
done through their attendance at so- © 
cial, civic, philanthropic, and church © 
functions, and they are encouraged ~ 
to participate in such things when- © 
ever they are asked to do so. This | 
community service we regard as a © 
good. public relations tool.” 

The Women’s Division in coopera- 7 
tion with the Correspondent Bank ~ 
Department of the First of Memphis 7 
sponsored a Women’s Development © 
Seminar last November. Mr. Morgan ~ 
comments: “We had 75 representa- ~ 
tives from 20 states and the demand © 
was so great that we repeated the | 
sessions in January 1961.” 

National American of New Or- © 
leans: The Ladies’ Banking Center 
will offer general banking services ~ 
“in simple language, stripped of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE.124) 


The First National Bank of Memphis’s Women’s Division staff. Left to right, Shirley Whelchel; Mary Elizabeth Johnson, 
assistant cashier; Mrs. Sherrill; Mildred Muller, assistant cashier; and Gwen Hazelwood 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


THE WORLD’S CONFIDENCE in the two chief trading 
currencies—the dollar and the pound—is something less 
than complete. Both have balance-of-payments troubles. 
Our deficit is “only” $114-2B this year, but there’s no 
assurance it won’t grow worse in 1962. 


STERLING HAS BEEN BUTTRESSED temporarily by 
$2B of IMF aid. Since aid is just a poultice, Macmillan 
has imposed a domestic financial and economic squeeze, 
hoping to reduce home consumption and stimulate re- 
serve earning exports. And Britain is holding back on 
foreign commitments wherever it can. 


OUR STORY IS DIFFERENT. We keep increasing our 
commitments abroad for defense and aid to the under- 
developed and “neutral” nations; talk now of expand- 
ing Black’s give-away bank, the International Develop- 
ment Association. — 


TO PAY FOR ALL THIS Washington urges industry 
to export more. Even with intensive effort, this path 
to a payments balance is dubious. Not only must we 
compete with all other exporting nations and contend 
with regional preferences we have helped create; the 
importing potential of large areas is inelastic or even 
declining. 


LATIN AMERICA’S BUYING POWER, unless lent or 
given it, is limited by low commodity prices. Africa is 
in chaos. The population explosion around the world 
only brings demands—not requests—for still more 
grants, latterly so commonplace. Handling our imbal- 
ance through exporting more seems to be grasping the 
problem at the wrong end. 


AS WE LAUNCH NEW AID PROBLEMS and expand 
old ones, we should re-examine the postwar record of 
waste. Two Americans who have had much experience 
in distributing U.S. dollars and credit all over the world 
have lately offered warnings. 


“WARNINGS OF POSSIBLE FINANCIAL REEFS 
AHEAD” are offered by Eugene Black, head of the 
World Bank and its easy loans affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Development Association. The world is pretty well 
loaded up with repayable debts to the World Bank, Exim- 
bank, Development Loan Fund, etc. Mr. Black’s “safe 
and sane” solution is more money for noninterest-bear- 
ing 50-year loans by IDA. 


SIGNIFICANT FACT TO EMERGE FROM VIENNA, 
says the London Economist, “is that Mr. Black is be- 
coming less of a banker and more of a universal uncle - 
in economic development.” Selwyn Lloyd is in no hurry 
to join Secretary Dillon in expanding IDA. 
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INSIDIOUS CONSEQUENCES of “too great reliance 
on foreign aid’ were mentioned in the valedictory 
speech of Robert L. Garner, president of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation—another World Bank off- 
spring. Garner has visited 50 countries looking for 
borrowers. “Immense sums have been made available 
to developing areas,” he says; and implies that much 
has been wasted through instability and “graft and cor- 
ruption.” 


“OUR DISPENSATIONS OF MONEY?” since the war, 
Mr. Black adds, haven't stopped communism, “have 
won us neither gratitude nor affection, but more often 
grumbling dissatisfaction; and our balance of payments 
position has worsened.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT is now in business. U.S., Can- 
ada, and 18 European nations belong. Replacing the 
OEKEC, OECD has Paris headquarters and a Washing- 
ton regional office. 


AID stands for the new Agency for International De- 
velopment, headed by Fowler Hamilton. 


CONVERTING THE BIS—the 1930 Basel reparations 
bank—into a European Settlements Bank is being ad- 
vocated in Germany, to hold all the reserves of its mem- 
bers and eventually become an IMF adjunct. 


A EUROPEAN CENTRAL BANK imposing monetary 
policy on members’ central banks after Britain joins 
the Common Market is mooted. A logical sequitur would 
be a single European currency. 


STERLING, BOLSTERED BY THE IMF, is secure for 
now. “By the year 2000,” a British economist predicts, 
“£1 will be worth $1.” 


EXIMBANK EXTENSION FOR FIVE YEARS is on 
the agenda ... and a hot fight over trade policy. Pro- 
tectionism has gained. President Kennedy plans an ed- 
ucational campaign; seeks broader authority to use 
tariffs in foreign policy. 


BANKERS TRAVELING ABROAD may gauge ex- 
penses from the Government’s per diem allowances to 
officials: Vienna $16, Paris $17, London $15, Mexico 
$15, Pakistan $11, Capetown $12, Abidjan (Ivory Coast) 
$23, Republic of Mali $28. 


INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS in U.S. branch banks 
in London fluctuates from below 3% to 544% on dollar 
accounts. Were U.S. 3% ceiling removed, much Euro- 
dollar business might move to the U.S. - 
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On-the-Job Services 


No-Check Service Brings Big Time and Money Savings 
to the City of Wichita 


HE City of Wichita, Kans., has made a decision 

which should save its taxpayers $5,000 a year. It has 

contracted for a ‘““No-Check Payroll Service” offered 
by Union National Bank of that city. 

The service started in September, making the city 
the largest user of the bank’s plan. 

Here’s how it works: 

City employees are paid on the 7th and 22nd days of 
the month. Employees drew paychecks, as such, for the 
final time on September 22, for the period from Septem- 
ber 1-15. Concurrently, a parallel run on Union Nation- 
al’s new 1401 IBM computer was made, preparatory to 
taking over the system beginning with the following 
half-month pay period. The punch card electronic ap- 
proach completely by-passes Union National’s tabulat- 
ing machine equipment. 

On October 7, each employee under the city manager, 
Frank Backstrom, received a “notice of credit,” advis- 
ing him of the amount deposited to his credit at Union 
National Bank. He was then able to cash his check 
without charge for the entire amount, withdraw it for 
redeposit elsewhere, or use his account at Union. Some 
1,600 employees are covered by this plan. 

Seven deductions apply to all checks: O.A.B., retire- 
ment, withholding, United Fund, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, life insurance, and credit union. Another “bene- 
fit” or “welfare” deduction applies to each police and 
fire officer. In developing the plan, officials of Union 
National Bank worked closely with city officials. City 
departments and divisions prepare summary time rec- 
ords in just about the same fashion as such forms were 


formerly prepared. The city retains complete control 
over all gross pay calculations, and certifies the gross 
pay due each employee. The bank calculates deductions, 
computes, and returns the results to the city. This pro- 
vides departments and divisions with vacation, sick 
leave, and compensatory time balances for each em- 
ployee. 

After a one-time set up fee, total cost to the city for 
the payroll plan is 12 cents per employee per payroll— 
about $4,300 annually. 

Savings are: 


$ 500.00—No need for new bookkeeping machine 
($10,000, depreciated on 20-year basis.) 


$7,390.00—Elimination of one position in treasurer’s 
office, one in auditor’s office, and year-end 
overtime 


$1,500.00—Cut in paper, stationery and supplies 
$9,390.00—_TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS 


The city administration is also getting these benefits 
from the payroll plan: each month, eight more available 
man-days in clerical time in the personnel office, nine 
more in the treasurer’s office, 15 more in auditing and 
tabulating staff time, even after elimination of one job, 
and seven more available days for the city’s bookkeep- 
ing equipment. An extra benefit will be an allowed in- 
vestment, under Home Rule, of an additional $600,000 
ayear, at an anticipated 2% interest return. 


SUMMARY TIME RECORD OF EMPLOYEES 


CEPARTMENT 


EMPLOYEE NAME € TITLE 


ADMINISTRATION 

221 | 6021 35|MEADOWLARK CH il 
BOOKKEEPING M O Ht i 

221 |61|3330|MC DONALD J M 
ACCOUNT CLERK 11 HHT 
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Opportunities in 


Pleasure Boat Financing 


day is, in many respects, where 

the automobile industry was a 
generation ago moving from custom 
to mass production. The first autos, 
of course, were custom built or as- 
sembled. With mass production came 
lower price, broader selling, and in- 
stalment buying. 

The parallel isn’t exact, but boating 
is moving in the same direction. With 
more artificial lakes, greater use of 
navigable rivers, wider sale of light 
draft boats—pleasure boating is en- 
joyed in every state. The increase in 
marina facilities further boosts the 
trend. 

Bankers have observed major con- 
tributing factors: more leisure time, 
the desire for activities in which the 
family can participate as a unit, more 
discretionary dollars available for 
spending. All of these factors and 
more combine to indicate that pleas- 
ure boating will play a large part in 
the “good life” of the 1960s. 

Consequently, the income possibili- 
ties involved in financing future 
pleasure boating sales are something 
to which many bankers are giving 
careful attention. However, because 
direct consumer over-the-counter 
loans cannot match the dollar volume 
potential of dealer originated busi- 
ness, bankers who desire to expand 
their pleasure boat financing opera- 
tions will, we believe, increasingly 
want to deal with the marine dealer. 

In addition to financing the retail 
and wholesale requirements of the 
boat dealer, the commercial bank may 
also be called upon for commercial 
loans for expansion. But here’s the 
rub: although there is little doubt 
that banks like boat paper in their re- 
tail operations, commercial opera- 
tions in this line have been another 
thing again, for reasons that are 
quite clear. 

A survey quoted in the May 1960 
issue of BANKING showed that, while 
a number of banks financed the floor 


[as pleasure boating industry to- 
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ROY K. CAMPBELL 


MR. CAMPBELL is a graduate of 
Columbia University. He has been 
associated with the directory division 
of Dun & Bradstreet since its incep- 
tion in 1958 and is the assistant pub- 
lishing director in that division. 


planning of boats and motors, fewer 
went along with business loans to 
marine dealers. Among the reasons 
given by the bankers were the ex- 
treme seasonal swing of the boating 
business, the lack of experience of 
many of the new operators in the 
booming field, an influx of many with 
insufficient resources, and the short 
length of time many marine busi- 
nesses had been established. 

Recent conditions in the industry 
have tended to substantiate this an- 
alysis, and validate the cautious ap- 
proach banks have taken toward 
business loans to pleasure marine 
operators. What then can a banker 
do, who, though recognizing a com- 
mon interest with the marine dealer, 


Number of Establishments 


Alabama 146 Montana 25 
Alaska 39 Nebraska 62 
Arizona 50 Nevada 20 
Arkansas 109 New Hampshire 70 
California 938 New Jersey 626 
Colorado 60 New Mexico 30 
Connecticut 324 New York 1,447 
Delaware 44 North Carolina 195 
D.'of C. 28 North Dakota 24 
Florida 985 Ohio 479 
Georgia 219 Oklahoma 132 
Hawaii 28 Oregon 192 
Idaho 73 Pennsylvania 389 
Illinois 648 RhodelIsland 109 
Indiana 345 South Carolina 128 
Iowa 161 South Dakota 31 
Kansas 112 Tennessee 169 
Kentucky 152 Texas 491 
Louisiana 277 Utah 41 
Maine 209 Vermont 44 
Maryland 337 Virginia 196 
Massachusetts 499 Washington 411 
Michigan 736 West Virginia 36 
Minnesota 290 Wisconsin 431 
Mississippi 70 Wyoming 31 
Missouri 225 U.S. Total 12,908 


must minimize the many risks in- 
herent in such a volatile business ? 

One way, of course, is to be selec- 
tive in choosing marine outlets with 
which to do business. But selectivity 
implies existing standards of com- 
parison, and standards have been 
scarce in this industry. For instance, 
one easy way to start an argument 
among boating businessmen is to ask, 
“Who is a marine dealer?” Many an 
experienced operator in the boating 
line will swear (literally) that the lo- 
cal home and auto store is in no way 
a marine dealer. Yet, many such out- 
lets do a substantial boating business 
in the summer, and also prosper dur- 
ing the off season from their other 
activities. 

From the bank’s point of view it 
would be desirable to have a means 
of screening marine outlets to deter- 
mine in a preliminary way their loan 
business potential. In the last analy- 
sis, nothing can take the place of the 
careful and intensive loan analysis, 
featuring the complete mercantile 
agency report on the business and 
its financial structure, officer inter- 
views, and the like. But in the first 
analysis at least, it’s sales dollars 
that make sense, so it is to sales vol- 
ume that we will look next. 

To determine facts from which 
such standards could be developed 
was among the purposes of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s second annual census of 
the boating trades, in which over 
32,000 dealers, distributors, marinas, 
and manufacturers were queried 
about their activities. This year, spe- 
cial emphasis was given to getting 
data on annual pleasure boating sales 
volume per establishment. 

It was determined that nearly 
13,000 enterprises were either pri- 
marily in the marine line (i.e., over 
50% of their total sales in marine 
items) or, if their major line was 
other than marine, transacted at least 
$25,000 in pleasure boating sales an- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Know Your Competition 


Credit Unions ... Savings and Loan Associations... 


The author, LEONARD EVANS, is assistant treasurer of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N.J. 


nomenal growth of credit unions in the United 

States during the past decade, have been examin- 
ing the reasons for the expansion and have adopted 
measures designed to compete. There are some who sug- 
gest the application of brakes, through legislation, to 
prevent the further growth of credit unions at the ex- 
pense of banks on the savings and loan level. As one 
banker expressed it, however, “In this competition, what 
we do about ourselves is much more significant than 
what we do about our competitors.” 

One of the potent stimulants to credit union develop- 
ment is the insurance coverage on loans, as well as on 
life savings. Sold on the “no cost to you” approach, in- 
surance is the magic word that aids in adding thousands 
to the membership rolls, annually. 

If a borrowing credit union member dies, or if he is 
totally and permanently disabled, his debt is canceled; if 
he is ill for extended periods, his payments are made for 
him. There is no need for co-makers, unless the request 
exceeds the legal limit for single signature loans. Reim- 
bursement to the credit union is provided by Cuna Mu- 
tual Loan Protection Insurance. Cuna is the abbrevia- 
tion of Credit Union National Association. 

The present premium for loan insurance is 65 cents 
per $1,000 per month of outstanding loan balances, or 
421 cents per $100 per year of original outstanding bal- 
ances. To illustrate, a loan of $1,200, reduced monthly by 
$100, would be subject to a total insurance premium of 
$5.07 (12 times $.4225). 

Dividends, in the form of elimination of two months’ 
premiums, are said not to be unusual. Insurance costs 
are paid from credit union earnings which are derived 
chiefly from interest on loans. There is no separate as- 
sessment to the borrower. 

Life savings insurance is a tremendously attractive 
inducement to build savings, or share, balances. Gener- 
ally, funds invested in credit unions represent shares, 
usually having a par value of $5. They are commonly 
referred to as savings. In certain states, however, credit 
unions are permitted to receive deposits from members. 
A member’s investment is matched, up to $2,000 in most 
cases, by insurance which is paid to a designated bene- 
ficiary upon the death of the member. The account bal- 
ance is, of course, subject to the same local laws govern- 
ing payment of any other type of savings account. 

Money saved before age 55 is matched at 100%; that 
saved after 55 is subject to a depreciating ratio, at in- 
tervals, until age 70. Funds deposited after that age are 
not covered by insurance. 

The cost of life savings insurance is the same as that 
of loan insurance, or 65 cents per $1,000 per month. 
As savings, or share, accounts of credit unions in- 


A rome bankers, who have taken note of the phe- 
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crease, so do their loan totals. One outstanding reason is 
that members would sooner borrow their own money 
than reduce the life insurance protection, by reason of 
withdrawals from their accounts. A loan of $600, granted 
at the common rate of 1% per month on the unpaid 
balance (some credit unions reduce rates on loans of 
$500, or over) and reduced monthly by $50, costs $39, 
Interest paid, at the rate of 414%, is $27. In effect, it 
costs the borrower $12 to leave his savings and his life 
insurance intact while he repays the debt out of income. 

At the same time, should he die or become incapaci- 
tated before the loan is paid in full, the loan protection 
insurance takes over. Looking at it another way, one 
might say that it costs $12 to insure the loan. 

What does this kind of competition mean to banks? 

It means that the highly attractive inducements to 
save and borrow, the credit union way, will cause bank- 
ers to think deeply in an effort to compete for future sav- 
ings and loan business. It means that tears shed over 
business already lost should be wiped on the sleeves to 
be rolled up. 

Since insurance coverage is a recognized sales feature 
of credit unions, banks must weigh the cost of similar 
protection on instalment loans and a form of life savings 
insurance. It may be necessary to reduce other expenses 
to provide for it, but serious consideration and prompt 
action are requisite, lest the next 10 years bear out the 
statement of credit union spokesmen: “Even without the 
formation of any new credit unions, existing credit un- 
ions could double their membership if they served all of 
the people now eligible to join within their own groups.” 
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IF serious work stoppages developing in the auto- 
mobile industry prove short-lived, economic activity 
should show a further substantial advance this au- 
tumn. Auto manufacturers have scheduled a sharp 
rise in the number of assemblies for coming weeks, 
and they are confident that the market will support 
high-level output throughout the remainder of the 
autumn and on into the winter.—The Morgan Guar- 
anty Survey, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 


THE Gross National Product, now running at an 
annual rate of about $525- to 530-billion, may well 
approach the $565- to 570-billion level by mid-1962, 
barring any serious deterioration in the international 
situation. JOHN D. WILSON, vice-president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


THE demand for credit will reflect the improvement 
in business activity and the large Federal deficit. A 
moderate increase in interest rates is to be expected. 
—MARCUS NADLER, consulting economist, The Manu- 
facturers Hanover Bank of New York 


THE business community is entering the fall season 
with confidence. Stepped-up buying is foreseen from 
all major sectors of the economy, consumers, busi- 
ness, and government.—Monthly Letter, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 


THE lull in durables which characterized the last 
half of the 1950s should give way to renewed growth 
in the years to come. A rising trend of family forma- 
tion will stimulate houses, cars, appliances. Defense 
spending seems destined to rise—JAMES M. DAw- 
SON, vice-president, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland 


IT would seem that the economic system has gener- 
ated enough momentum to produce another record 
high period of prosperity without too much addition- 
al stimulation by the Federal Government . . . there 
is evidence of a growing concern that the recovery 
might overshoot the limits of a normal prosperity 
and result in a renewal of the old inflationary spiral. 
—C. HAYDEN JAMISON, vice-president, The Beloit 
State Bank, Wisconsin 


THE pertinent economic question facing the nation 
today is how soon in 1962 it will reach the limit of its 
capacity to produce, and how much demands on that 
capacity will need to be restrained. The 1961 boom is 
already speeding ahead of all predictions, and the 
newest defense step-up has hastened the coming of 
the superboom.—F ortune 


THERE is worry . . . that we could be in for anoth- 
er round of inflation. My view is that prices will rise 
from 2 to 3%.—MELVIN H. BAKER, chairman, Na- 
tional Gypsum Company 
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of the experts 


on the months ahead 


THE support and further advance of stock prices 
would seem to depend on the threat of inflation and 
greatly improved corporate earnings. There is little 
question that labor will make demands for higher 
wages, and at this point we may reasonably expect 
that the tax burden will increase. In view of these 
conditions, corporate profits will be restricted, which 
would hardly justify dividend increases.—Invest- 
ment Bulletin 


BUSINESS activity is rising, despite some reluc- 
tance by consumers to abandon their cautious buy- 
ing habits. Expanding incomes and growing em- 
ployment should soon bolster consumer confidence. 
Then a brisk advance in retail sales will be added to 
the list of stimulants pushing the economy forward. 
—U.S. News & World Report 


A TAX CUT still is a very real possibility for 1962. 
It is far from a sure thing, but it is not the dead 
duck that many pundits think. A number of high 
Administration officials are anxious to put through a 
tax reduction next year, and they believe they will be 
able to turn the trick.— JOSEPH R. SLEVIN in Dun’s 


Review 


UNTIL this trend [lack of investment in plant and 
equipment] is reversed, there is small chance that the 
economy will approach boom levels or anything re- 
sembling full employment. The push from inventory 
“accumulation” can last for only so long—and, even 
with the impetus of huge defense outlays, econo- 
mists think the economy may lose momentum in the 
months ahead without more spending for capital ex- 
pansion.—Newsweek 


AMERICANS are spending a steadily increasing 
proportion of their disposable income on services, and 
a steadily smaller proportion on goods, notably dura- 
ble goods. This worries economists, for seldom if 
ever has the economy boomed without an upsurge 
in spending for durables.—Time 
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Tax Justice 
Public Information Kit 


The kit, described on pages 60 and 61, will 
contain a letter from President Fleming, illus- 
trated at the right, and a letter from Executive 
Vice-president Walker, excerpts from which 
appear below. Selected statements from Dr. 
Walker’s recent testimony in Washington start 
on page 66. 


. . . Action on the part of commercial bankers who believe 
that the unfair tax position of the savings and loan associa- 
tions and the mutual savings banks should be corrected must 
not be deferred. The time to act is now. This means taking 
our case to the public at the “grass roots” level—to our 
customers, our stockholders, our business friends, our civic 
leaders, our elected representatives, our fellow citizens in 
general. 

To aid member banks in this effort, The American Bank- 
ers Association has prepared the enclosed Tax Justice Pub- 
lic Information Kit. I urge you to study the material in this 
kit and to make use of its contents. Suggestions for use will 
be found inside the folder. 

In the kit are a factual, hard-hitting message for enclos- 
ure with checking account statements and for over-the-coun- 
ter distribution; a proof of a newspaper advertisement with 
similar copy; a radio spot announcement that carries the 
message with concise impact; a prepared speech that may 
be used by bankers before various audiences; a prepared 
news release for local use telling the commercial banks’ po- 
sition on tax reform; a sample letter for use in communi- 
cating directly with home builders and others to counter 
arguments of savings and loan associations that a change 
in their tax-favored situation would curtail home construc- 
tion; and a fact-book, Why Is Tax Reform Necessary? that 
presents in words and charts the true picture of the current 
tax status of commercial banks and competing institutions. 

Materials in this kit will be supplemented at intervals 
with additional facts and figures for your use in newspaper 
and radio advertising, statement enclosures, speeches, and 
letters. 

I urge every commercial banker, every state bankers as- 
sociation, every clearing house association, and all other 
banker groups to join in this educational effort. If you in- 
tend to take part, I shall appreciate your filling in and re- 
turning the enclosed card so that this office can provide you 
with helpful materials. 

The savings and loan associations are right now carrying 
on an intensive campaign in all parts of the country to win 
support for their contention that they should continue to 
enjoy virtual exemption from Federal income tax. Commer- 
cial banking must also take its case to the people. 

Stated briefly, commercial banking’s position is this: Com- 
mercial banks do not ask lower taxes for themselves, but 
they do believe that financial institutions which compete with 
them in nearly every community of the nation should not 
have the unfair competitive advantage of virtual exemption 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
TWELVE EAST THIRTY-SIKTH STREET 


NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 
Sam M. FLEMING 


PRESIDENT 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
Le 3 TENWnessee 


To Members of The American 
Bankers Association: 


When the Congress reconvenes in January 1962, 
one of the first matters to be brought up for 
priority consideration will be a tax bill. In view 
of President Kennedy's tax message in the last 
session and the Treasury's report of July with re- 
spect to the taxation of savings and loan associ- 
ations and mutual savings banks, it seems probable 
that this matter will be high on the agenda of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives — indeed that this matter of such 
consequence may come to a head. 


If you believe that a change in the tax laws 
that permit virtual exemption of savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks from payment 
of Federal income tax should be brought about, I 
urge you to take action now. 


Inside this "Tax Justice Public Information 
Kit" are aids and suggestions to help you. I hope 
that you will use them as fully as possible. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mian Pt 


Sam M. Fleming 


from Federal income taxation. They believe, moreover, that 
in this-time of national emergency all businesses should pay 
a fair share of the nation’s bills. 

And in a post-script, Dr. Walker adds 


As you know, the savings and loan associations have been 
waging a “write your Congressman” campaign among their 
customers and others, protesting any change in the tax laws 
that now give them virtual exemption from Federal income 
taxes. 

The American Bankers Association is not seeking to wage 
such a campaign. The campaign we recommend is one of 
public education. It is the belief of the A.B.A. that if the 
voters—the individual taxpayers—can be made aware of the 
gross inequity and unfairness of the tax-favored status that 
the mutual financial institutions enjoy, they will know what 
course to follow in an effort to correct the situation. 

Needless to say, however, if you feel that calling upon 
your customers and friends to write to their Congressmen 
would be appropriate, there is no reason why you should not 
do so. 
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AVERAGE FEDERAL INCOME TAX PAID BY INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND FHLB MEMBER SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
BY STATES, 1959 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Insured Commercial Banks 


FHLB Member Savings and Loan Associations 


How Many Times Tax Paid by the Average 
Commercial Bank Exceeds that Paid by 
the Average Savings and Loan 


More than 100 Times 
20 to 100 Times Eg 
Less than 20 Times [__ | 

* average tax payment is too small to be recorded 


IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION AND THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, the average commercial bank pays sub- 
stantially more in Federal income taxes than does the average 
savings and loan association. The average commercial bank 
paid in 1959 more than 100 times as much tax as the aver- 
age savings and loan association in 31 states and the District 
of Columbia, and in 14 other states more than 20 times as 
much, 

Although not shown in the chart, it is worth noting that in 
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each of 33 states and the District of Columbia, the average 
insured commercial bank paid more Federal income tax than 
the total paid by all the member savings and loan associations 
and insured mutual savings banks. 

On the basis of preliminary figures for 1960, it is more 
than likely that the discrepancy between taxes paid by insured 
commercial banks and those paid by member savings and 
loan associations is generally even greater than shown in this 
map. 
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HERE is a new phase in the ad- 
vance campaign of commercial 


banks to redress the injustice of 
the tax.laws which permit competing 
mutual financial institutions to be 
virtually tax-exempt. 

With the adjournment of the first 
session of this 87th Congress, the 
battlefield has shifted from Washing- 
ton to the hustings where Senators 
and Representatives are checking the 
political pulses of their constituents. 

The forces on both sides, the com- 
mercial banks versus the savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks, are deeply committed ; the bat- 
tle is still joined. Only the tactics are 
changed. 

How? The combatants are dis- 
persed throughout the country and 
the fighting is on home ground, not 
concentrated in the legislative con- 
troversies associated with Washing- 
ton. 


What It Takes to Act 


Under the circumstances what does 
it take for a banker or other inter- 
ested citizen to make an effective ap- 
peal to his Senator or Representa- 
tive? In its application to this tax 
fight three factors are involved. They 
are: 

(1) A convincing knowledge and 
understanding of the tax issue inter- 
preted in terms of its impact on the 
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Tax Fairness 


Wilbur D. Mills, 
chairman, House 
Ways and Means 

Committee 


bank itself as a local business insti- 
tution and employer vital to the com- 
munity. 

(2) Communication of that under- 
standing by interested and responsi- 
ble members of the banking and busi- 
ness field. 

(3) Broad public understanding 
and support. 

The first point is prerequisite to 
any action in this kind of fight—or in 
any other, especially anything as 
technical as taxes. It is pointed out 
only because it is sometimes over- 
looked by those who are more zealous 
than wise. It is not hard for a mem- 
ber of Congress to know whether or 
not a person is talking from strength 
or weakness. 

Senators and Representatives are 
dependent upon constituents, includ- 
ing bankers and other businessmen, 
to plead their legitimate interests. 
That appeal is in the exercise of the 
right of petition which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

What they, as members of Con- 
gress, want to know is the specific 
application of the competitive injus- 
tice that the tax laws work against 
the banks and other businesses in 
their states and Congressional dis- 
tricts. This is the kind of straight 
communication with elected represen- 
tatives on which democracy depends. 

Let it be clear that Congressmen 


are receptive to all proper communi- 
cations. They want and need to hear 
from the people they represent. 

They are especially glad to talk to 
bankers and .businessmen about the 
economic conditions in their baili- 
wicks. It is only natural that a banker 
who has known a member of Con- 
gress socially or in business might 
establish a rapport more quickly than 
a strange constituent. But the lack 
of such an acquaintance should not 
be a deterrent to the personal petition 
of any banker, or anyone else. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that appeals to members of Congress 
are made in a political context. How- 
ever righteous, cogent, and appealing 
the commercial banks’ case for tax 
justice may be, other factors will also 
have a bearing on the members’ deci- 
sion and vote. 

In this fight a number of these fac- 
tors have already been enlisted on the 
side of the commercial banks. The 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have recognized the special 
tax provisions for savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks are creating an inequity. 

Circumstances are also playing a 
part in that the need for revenues 
precludes further toleration of spe- 
cial tax treatment for mutual finan- 
cial institutions. The general public 
is becoming more aware that tax ex- 
emption for one adds to the burdens 
of others. 

This is not lost on members of 
Congress who are sensitive and amaz- 
ingly perceptive to public reactions. 
As leaders, Congressmen must keep 
in step—and not too far ahead—with 
the electorate. If this fight is to be 
won, it will be broad public under- 
standing and support that will do it. 


Now Is the Time 


For that reason The American 
Bankers Association and cooperat- 
ing bankers organizations are taking 
the opportunity that the adjourn- 
ment of Congress presents to step up 
their programs of public education. 
They are using every medium of 
modern communication to appeal to 
the public’s sense of fairness in busi- 
ness competition and they are mak- 
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.... Present Status and Prospects 


ing the application of their story just 
as local as they can. 

The A.B.A.’s allies are the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, the Re- 
serve City Bankers Association, the 
state associations of commercial 
banks, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality and the Roth Committee. 

The opposition is busy too. From a 
strictly political point of view it may 
have an advantage. The self-interest 
of millions of shareholders—who are 
also voters—can be more easily alert- 
ed by threats to the rate of their 
dividend earnings than bank deposi- 
tors. Even elements in the machinery 
of Government can be made appre- 
hensive about the flow of mortgage 
funds. 

Bank depositors have not been con- 
ditioned to this type of stimulus. The 
tax discrimination in favor of the 
mutuals, which was recognized read- 
ily enough, was nonetheless their 
bank’s problem, not theirs. This was 
an expensive apathy that could be en- 
joyed only so long. The end came with 
the international crisis and the need 


of the Federal Government for in- 
creased revenues. 

Shortly before and during the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
hearings in August on discontinuing 
the tax-exemption for mutual finan- 
cial institutions, there was a spate of 
letters obviously in the category of 
“inspired mail’ so familiar on Capi- 
tol Hill. All at once and at the same 
time, as though at a given signal, 
thousands of shareholders, large and 
small, became fearful about a cut in 
their dividends if their savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks should be obliged to pay a fair 
share in the general tax burdens car- 
ried by all business institutions. 


A Two-Edged Sword 

Some of the letters were of the 
mother -told-me-to-tell-you-she’s-not- 
in type. Even so, the letters gave 
pause to some members of Congress: 
they represented organization which 
is something that is respected by men 
who have to stand for election every 
two years. If an organization can get 


Speaking of Shelters .. . 


HAT is the tax shelter that savings and loan associations and 


mutual savings banks enjoy? 

In the Treasury Report of July it is described for Congress in these 
words: 

“Under Section 593 of the Internal Revenue Code, any such (finan- 
cial) institution is permitted to make tax-deductible transfers of re- 
tained earnings as a ‘reasonable’ addition to a bad debt reserve to an 
extent not exceeding the amount by which 12 percent of deposits or 
withdrawable accounts at the close of the taxable year exceeds the 
sum of its surplus, undivided profits, and reserves at the beginning 
of the taxable year. This special bad-debt reserve provision has kept 
these institutions virtually tax exempt because they may accumulate 
$12 of earnings tax free for each $100 of new deposits. During 1960, 
these institutions had assets of about $110-billion and they retained, 
on a tax-deductible basis, current earnings of over $750-million. For 
1958, the latest year for which accurate income tax statistics are 
available, these institutions paid total Federal income taxes of $8.8- 
million.” 

To correct this patent injustice, The American Bankers Association 
proposes to make only one change in the tax status of the savings 
& loan associations and mutual savings banks; namely, authorize a 
reserve for bad debts as determined by the United States Treasury 
in place of the present special bad debt reserve provision for these 
institutions contained in the law. This would bring them under the 
same law for bad debt reserves applied to banks. 
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a person to write to his Congressman, 
it can get him to the polls on election 
day much easier! 

On the other hand, there were 
those in Congress who thought the 
letters were overdone, were an unfair 
pressure, and were detrimental to the 
efforts of the House to find a fair 
solution to the problem, As one mem- 
ber said: 

“Nobody wants to use the tax laws 
to put any institution out of busi- 
ness. But because we do have such 
high tax rates, we must apportion the 
tax burden according to some equita- 
ble principle.” 

For all the justice of their cause, 
commercial banks are at a political 
disadvantage in this fight. But an 
amazing characteristic about that 
great political institution which is 
Congress is that it does rise above 
politics when circumstances require 
it to do so. It has done it upon in- 
numerable occasions—which leads to 
a faith that it will in this case too. 


Much Progress Already 


The effort to tax the mutuals has 
come a long way. It is an integral, al- 
though somewhat belated, part of the 
tax package that Treasury sent to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
for President John F. Kennedy. 
Hearings had been completed by 
Ways and Means and deliberations 
started when time ran out on the ses- 
sion. As a result the matter will be 
carried over. 

In the Ways and Means announce- 
ment of this, Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills (D., Ark.) made a pledge: “This 
legislation will be perfected during 
the fall months and will be the first 
order of business in the next session 
of this Congress.” 

That is most reassuring to com- 
mercial bankers despite the fact that 
there are items in the package that 
they do not especially like, such as 
withholding on dividends and inter- 
est. The tax package would include 
provisions to tax the mutual finan- 
cial institutions. That is the main 
thing. The package might also include 
a $1.7-billion tax incentive for mo- 
dernization of industrial facilities, re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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To Help You Win Support—for Tax 


ess ih pa cal Kit, cover of which is illustrated at left, includes letters 
from A.B.A. President Sam M. Fleming and Executive 
Vice President Charls E. Walker, and booklet for 
Tax bankers’ information; plus these materials for local 
bank use: Prepared speech, news release, suggested 
letter, radio announcement; proof of newspaper ad- 
vertisement, sample statement enclosure, and order 
form. Recommendations on how to use the kit materials 
also are included. 


Why 
fax reform 


Justice 


necessary 


Answers to some important questions 
on the taxation of financial institutions , 


& 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION & 
& 


At right: 16-page booklet equips you with the facts 
and figures that will help you most effectively to per- 
suade the public of the desirability of fair tax treat- 
ment for all financial institutions. Additional copies 
available from the A.B.A. Department of Printing art 
60¢ per package of 5. 


Uniform Tax Treatment Committee 
The American Bankers Association 


Where can the U. S. Treasury get additional defense revenue estimated at 
almost $400 million without increasing your individual Federal income tax? 


How Uncle Sam Can Raise It can get these millions—an amount equal to more than 10% of the extra 
< s: defense funds recommended by President Kennedy as essential to national 
Defense survival—by taxing Savings and Loan Associations and certain other tax- 

favored financial institutions on a fair and equitable basis. 


Last year, these institutions paid less than 1% of their net income for Federal 
income taxes. You as an individual taxpayer paid far more, while commercial 
banks paid out almost 35%. 


In a message to the Nation last July, President Kennedy said: “. . . | am certain that every American wants to pay his 
fair share (of taxes) and not leave the burden of defending freedom entirely on those who bear arms. For we have 
mortgaged our very future on this defense—and we cannot fail to meet the payments.” 


Don’t you think Savings and Loan Associations and other tax-favored institutions should pay their fair share of taxes? 


TAX FAVORITISM IS YOUR PROBLEM BECAUSE IT HITS YOUR POCKETBOOK! 


BANKING 
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¢ | Justice: A.B.A. Public Information Kit 


rs Below: Radio announcement in typewritten form (both 
ve l-minute and ‘2-minute versions) is supplied free for 
or your use on your local station. 

al 

d. 
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RADIO spot announcements 


Where can the U.S. Treasury get additional defense revenue 
estimated at almost $400 million without increasing your 
individual Federal income tax? 


1) Sam can raise almost an estimated 400 aflitor It can get these millions—an amount equal to more than 10% 
vithoub ‘aiatng your taxes? of the extra defense funds recommended by President Ken- 
nedy as essential to national survival—by taxing Savings and 
Loan Associations and certain other tax-favored financial 
institutions on a fair and equitable basis. 


rensury can get these additi 

fore than 108% of the extra defense funds ree 

essential to national survival--by taxtir 

Last year, these institutions paid less than 1% of their net 

income for Federal income taxes. You as an individual tax- 

payer paid far more, while commercial banks paid out al- 
. most 35%. 


In a message to the Nation last July, President Kennedy said: 
“,.. lam certain that every American wants to pay his fair 
share (of taxes) and not leave the burden of defending free- 
dom entirely on those who bear arms. For we have mort- 
gaged our very future on this defense—and we cannot fail 
to meet the payments.” 


Certain other tax-favored fir 


Last year these institutions paid less 


Federal income taxes, You as an individual taxpayer paid far more than that, 


while commercial banks, inc g the (name of bank) paid out almost 35%. 


Don't you ¢ 


k% Sayings and Loan Associations and other tax-Lavored 


ir fair share of taxes, too? 


Don't you think Savings and Loan Associations and other tax- 
favored institutions should pay their full share of taxes? 


Gefense without rais 
Here's how: 


tax-favored fins 


TAX FAVORITISM IS YOUR PROBLEM 
id less than 1% of their net income for C USE It HITS YOUR POCKET ' 


ndoubtedly paid far more, while commercial banks, 
paid about 35%. 
Savings and Loans and other tex-favored institutions: 


@hould pey their fair share? TJ | 


“ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At left: 2-color enclosure (shown actual size) is de- 
signed for inclusion with customers’ monthly state- » ON 

ments. Since the form is simple, you may have it re- 

produced in your bank, or printed by your local Above: Newspaper ad (actual size is 3 columns x 10”) 
printer. If you wish, you may order copies from the is available in complete mat form ready for your news- 
A.B.A. Advertising Department at $8 per thousand paper to add your bank’s signature, at $1.50 per mat, 
(includes delivery to your bank). from the A.B.A. Advertising Dept. 


Copies of “‘Tax Justice—A.B.A. Public Inform ation Kit” are being mailed to A.B.A. members. 
Fair tax treatment is vital to the future growth of banking . . . of your bank. Here are the 
tools to help you tell the tax justice story to the millions of other Americans with a great deal at 


stake. The effective use of those tools is in your hands. 
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Millions of Dollars 


1400 


Millions of Dollors 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
PAID BY SELECTED 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


1960 


FHLB MEMBER INSURED 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS AND MUTUAL 
BANKS LOAN ASSOCIATIONS SAVINGS BANKS 


Sources: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Home Loan Bank Board 


In 1960 insured commercial banks paid 283 times as much 
in Federal income taxes as was paid by member savings and 
loan associations and insured mutual savings banks combined. 

In the first nine years that member savings and loan asso- 
ciations and insured mutual savings banks were subject to tax, 
they paid only $43,000,000 and $11,000,000, respectively. 
This compares with $8,079,000,000 paid by insured com- 
mercial banks during the same period. 


In recent years insured commercial banks typically paid 
Federal income taxes of about 35% of net income before 
allocations to valuation reserves and 39% of net income 
after allocations to valuation reserves (series shown in the 
chart). This contrasts with an average of slightly more than 
1% for both FHLB member savings and loan associations and 
insured mutual savings banks. This striking disparity indicates 
the magnitude of the competitive handicap facing commercial 
banks in their competition for savings 


Per Cent Per Cent 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
2CENT OF NET PROFITS 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 


0 
1952 "53 "54 


NOTE: Taxable income is net profit of commercia! and mutual savings banks after 
payment of interest and after net allocations to valuation reserves and net profit of 
Savings and loan associations is after payment of interest-dividends. 


eapcns: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Federal Home Loan Bank 
oard. 
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A Picture of 


€ Total Taxes Paid 


~p Average Taxes Paid 


Thousands of Dollars 
100 


Thousands of Dollars 


90 


AVERAGE FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX PAID BY SELECTED 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

COMPARED WITH THE 
AVERAGE TAX RETURN 
OF INDIVIDUALS, 1960* 


INDIVIDUALS MEMBER INSURE 
SAVINGS MUTUAL 
AND LOAN SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATIONS BANKS 


Sources: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
U.S. Treasury Department 


COMMERCIAL 


*Individual income tax data are for the year 1959 


The average amount of Federal income tax paid by insured 

commercial banks was $99.1 thousand in 1960, 110 times 

the $.9 thousand average paid by member savings and loan 

associations and 71 times the $1.4 thousand average paid 

by the insured savings banks. Indeed, the average tax pay- 

ment of mutual institutions was little more than that reported 
on the typical return of individuals 


The foregoing charts have illustrated the case for tax uni- 
formity. The following are among the more significant points 
made: ‘ 

1. Between 1952 and 1960, insured commercial banks 
paid $8,079,000,000 in Federal income taxes. This compares 
with only $54,000,000 paid in Federal income taxes by mem- 
ber savings and loan associations and insured mutual savings 
banks combined, in the same nine-year period. 

2. In most states the average commercial bank paid more 
than 100 times as much Federal income tax in 1959 as the 
average savings and loan association, despite the fact that 
many associations are of large size. 

3. Currently, Federal income taxes typically absorb about 
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Tax Injustice 


At the end of-1960 there were 1,497 member savings and loan 
associations with share capital of more than $10,000,000. 
This represents almost 14 of the total number of member 
associations. By way of contrast only 4 of the insured com- 


mercial banks have more than $10,000,000 in total deposits. * 


Of the 564 savings and loan associations with share capital of 
$25,000,000 or more at the end of 1960, 150 were in the 
group of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, while 65 were in the 
$100,000,000 or over group. Thus, ever larger numbers of 
savings and loan associations are really big business and yet 
continue to avoid paying any but token income taxes 


Increase in Billions of Dollars 


> $25.0 


Increase in Billions of Dollars 


$25.0 


SAVINGS AND 
TIME DEPOSITS 


DEMAND DEPOSITS 


NOTE: Interbank deposits are excluded. 
SOURCE: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Savings and time deposits have become the most important 
means of growth to the average commercial bank, represent- 
ing almost 34 of the total deposit growth since 1955. Percent- 
agewise, the rate of savings growth since 1955 has been more 
than seven times that of demand deposits. Nevertheless, the 
overall growth rate of commercial banks has lagged behind 
that of the tax subsidized savings and loan associations. Al- 
though it is obvious that commercial banks must rely on 
savings in order to achieve any reasonable growth, they are 
under a serious handicap in acquiring their fair share of the 
savings dollar 


359% of the net income of commercial banks, contrasted with 
somewhat less than 1% of the net income of mutual 
institutions. 

4. Despite the fact that virtually all commercial banks 
compete for savings and the growth of many is primarily 
dependent upon increases in savings deposits, commercial 
banks are losing their share of the savings market. 

5. Though savings and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks continue to avoid taxes by allocating the bulk of 
net income to tax-free reserves, the experience of commercial 
banks proves that it is possible to pay substantial taxes and 
still make necessary additions to capital and reserve accounts. 
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1,000 


_°33__ NUMBER OF LARGE 
| MEMBER SAVINGS 
AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 
rm} Year-End 1950 and 1960 


$10 MILLION - $24.9 MILLION $25 MILLION AND OVER 
1950 1960 1950 1960 


SHARE CAPITAL SIZE AND YEAR 


* Due to a change in series, 1950 deta are in terms of asset size. Thus the increase 
in numbers of large savings and loan associations is greater than the chart indicates. 


Commercial banks are losing out in their competition for 
the savings dollar. Their share of the combined savings held 
by these three institutions declined by 4%, from 51% to 41% 
between 1950 and 1960. In contrast, the savings and loan 
associations’ share of this savings market almost doubled 
during the same period, up from 20% to 38%. 

A highly important reason for this development is the vir- 
tual freedom from taxes enjoyed by competing institutions, 
thus contributing to their ability to pay higher rates on 


savings. 


SHARE OF TOTAL SAVINGS HELD BY THE 

PRINCIPAL INSTITUTIONS OFFERING @ 

SAVINGS FACILITIES TO THE PUBLIC... 
December 31, 1950 - 1960 a 


Per Cent 
100 


Mutual Savings Banks 


0 

NOTE: Commercial and mutual savings banks: savings and time deposits of 
individuals, partnerships and corporations; savings and loan asso- 
ciations: shares, deposits and investment certificates, excluding shares 
pledged against mortgage loans. 


SOURCE: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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The Harmful Results 


Some Opinions from the Banking Field 


Taz legislation now being prepared 
for the next Congress will determine 
to an important degree how effective- 
ly banks can perform their full and 
proper role in financing the nation’s 
homes in the future. 

Present tax discrimination puts 
banks at a competitive disadvantage 
in the home mortgage field. 


Competitive 
Disadvantages 
SAM M. FLEMING 


Mr. FLEMING, recently-elected 
president of The American Bankers 
Association, is president of The 
Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Tenn. The following statements are 
from speeches he presented while 
serving as vice-president of the 
A.B.A. during the past year. 


F ANY of you think competition 

from the savings and loan indus- 
try and from credit unions is stren- 
uous now, this very well may be 
only the beginning. Unless we do 
something about it, the worst is still 
to come. 

What can we do about it? Well, 
there’s one thing we can’t do: We 
can’t legislate our competitors out of 
existence. 

The savings and loan associations 
and the credit unions are here to 
stay. What we must understand is 
that the public has supported their 
growth—they have not grown by 
themselves. We are not going to 
throw them into public disfavor 
merely by protesting that they have 
been growing much faster than com- 
mercial banks. The public has no in- 
terest in this. Indeed, if we were to 
attempt to negate in any way the de- 
sirability of healthy competition in 
the financial market place, it would 
react to our own disadvantage. The 
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American standard of living has be- 
come the envy of the civilized world 
because of dynamic competition. 
The nation’s fundamental economic 
law is the survival of the fittest— 
the products, goods, and services best 
fitted to public usefulness. The horse- 
and-buggy has yielded to the auto- 
mobile; the kerosene lamp to the 
electric light; specie and private 
bank notes to dollars and checks. 
What is most useful survives; what 
is no longer useful is discarded. 
*% 

We in banking wholeheartedly af- 
firm the value of competition—when 
it is free and fair. But when compe- 
tition is not free or fair, it is puni- 
tive. If tax injustice is allowed to 
persist, if governmental rules and 
regulations favor one competing sec- 
tor over another, then competition is 
no longer dynamic or healthy, nor is 
it in the American free enterprise 
tradition. Competition then becomes 
confiscatory, and taxes destructive. 

This is the situation existing to- 
day with respect to competition be- 
tween commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations, the credit 
unions and mutuals. The crux of the 
situation is that this competition is 
neither free nor fair. This must be 
the case we lay before the public. 
This is the case we must document 
with hard facts. Above all, our case 
must be strong in reason and devoid 
of emotion if we are to argue it suc- 
cessfully. 

* * 

In 1959, the latest year of record 
[Later data, available since this 
speech was made, appear on page 
62.—Eb. |, insured commercial banks 
paid 143 times as much in Federal 
income taxes as was paid by member 
savings and loan associations. The 
average amount of Federal income 
tax paid by insured commercial 
banks during that year was $63.5- 
thousand—53 times the $1.2-thou- 
sand average paid by member sav- 


ings and loan associations. In West 
Virginia the average tax paid by in- 
sured commercial banks was more 
than 65 times greater than that paid 
by their savings and loan competi- 
tors. 

Nurtured by favoritism in taxa- 
tion, the savings and loan industry 
now has resources of some $62-bil- 
lion—as much and very likely more 
than the savings deposits in the en- 
tire commercial banking system. 
There is no sound reason why this 
industry should not pay its share of 
the burden of operating the Govern- 
ment. 


A Difficult Roadblock 


Within recent months commercial 
banking has been faced with a par- 
ticularly difficult roadblock in its 
drive to obtain uniform tax treat- 
ment among financial institutions. 
Spokesmen for savings and loan as- 
sociations have stressed the possibil- 
ity that payment of a fair share of 
taxes by their institutions may seri- 
ously disrupt the flow of funds to the 
home mortgage market. They base 
this claim on the proposition that 
taxation will enable commercial 
banks and other institutions to com- 
pete more effectively and thus divert 
accumulated savings from _ invest- 
ment in residential real estate mort- 
gages. 

This claim is nothing more than a 
red herring. When the demand is 
there, commercial banks are ready 
and willing to actively service the 
home mortgage market in their re- 
spective areas. 

In fact, 25% of the outstanding 
loans of commercial banks—or $29- 
billion—are in the mortgage field at 
the present time and of these over 
one-third are of the Government-in- 
sured type. Moreover, there is every 
indication that many banks which 
have been relatively inactive in this 
area now plan to expand their home 
mortgage commitments. 
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of Unfair Taxes 


I have talked personally with many 
commercial bankers throughout the 
country who assure me that they will 
use any additional funds obtained 
because of passage of a uniform tax 
treatment bill to service home mort- 
gage requirements. 

Spokesmen for savings and loan 
associations sometimes forget that 
fully 60% of home mortgage loans 
are made by other institutions and 
sources. Further, many of these are 
becoming increasingly important. 
To give only one example, corporate 
pension funds are placing an in- 
creasing proportion of their assets 
in residential mortgages. It is esti- 
mated that from $600,000,000 to 
$700,000,000 per year will become 
available from this source alone dur- 
ing the next several years. 

There is no question that savings 
and loan associations have become 
an important factor in the mortgage 
finance picture, but let us not forget 
that their position has been obtained 
with the help of what amounts to a 
tax subsidy. Personally, I have com- 


plete faith in the flexibility and dy- 
namism of the American financial 
system, as well as in its ability to 
serve the needs of the public. I re- 
fuse to believe that savings and loan 
associations must depend upon fa- 
vored tax treatment in order to do 
their job well. 


The Battle 
Not Yet Won 


CARL A. BIMSON 


The following statement was taken 
from MR. BIMSON’S address at the 
87th Convention of the A.B.A. in 
which he reviewed his year as presi- 
dent. MR. BIMSON is president of the 
Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 


HE battle for tax justice is far 
from won; and the Treasury rec- 
ommendations may yet be defeated 
if we do not continue our efforts to 


The average commercial bank savings deposit is only % as large as the average 

mutual savings bank deposit and less than 1% the average savings and loan share 

account. It is evident that the small saver is more typical of the commercial bank 
than of the savings and loan association or mutual savings bank 
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* The average for insured commercial banks is as of June 15, 1960. 


~ SOURCES: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and United States Savings and Loan League. 
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point out the need for fair play and 
a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. 

The basic fact is that in recent 
years commercial banks have paid 
Federal income taxes amounting to 
about 35% of net income, while sav- 
ings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks have paid taxes 
amounting to less than 1% of net 
income. Specifically, according to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
member savings and loan associa- 
tions in 1960 paid Federal income 
taxes of $4,160,000, which was only 
7/10 of 1% of net income after divi- 
dends. Indeed, it should be noted 
that their taxes paid in 1960 were 
22% less than the negligible amount 
paid the previous year—this, despite 
the fact that they reported signifi- 
cant increases in net income and 
total assets. 

We have had gratifying support 
from bankers the country over on 
all legislative matters, especially in 
the case of legislation for tax uni- 
formity. This support has come from 
large and small banks alike, and we 
are counting on your continued sup- 
port in the months ahead. 


A Basis for 
Tax Justice 


CHARLS E. WALKER 


The following is based on a state- 
ment by DR. CHARLS E. WALKER, e2- 
ecutive vice-president of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
on the Treasury Department Report 
on Taxation of Savings and Loan As- 
sociations and Mutual Savings Banks. 


_— is no creditable evidence to 
indicate that even a single home 
will go unbuilt as a result of legisla- 
tion to insure that the mutual finan- 
cial institutions bear their fair share 
of our expanded defense costs. 

In considering the impact on the 
mortgage market of equitable taxa- 
tion of these institutions, we are 
faced with essentially two questions: 
(1) What will be the effect of the 
payment of fair taxes on the growth 
of mutual institutions? (2) If there 
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is a diversion of some new savings 
to other institutions—that is, if the 
mutual institutions do not grow 
quite as rapidly as they did during 
the period when they were virtually 
tax: exempt—what effect will this 
have on the availability of housing 
funds? 

The answer to the first of these 
questions depends primarily on the 
assumptions one makes as to the re- 
action of individual mutual institu- 
tions. It is conceivable that in many 
cases any additional tax will be ab- 
sorbed simply by decreasing trans- 
fers to reserves, thereby leaving un- 
changed the ability of a significant 
number of mutual institutions to 
pay the same, or even higher, rates. 
To the extent this occurs, the im- 
position of taxes should have no ef- 
fect on the growth of such institu- 
tions. It is not likely, however, that 
all mutual institutions will react in 
this fashion, just as it is unlikely 
that all mutual institutions will ab- 
sorb the entire amount of tax by re- 
ducing dividends. The truth probably 
lies somewhere between these two 
extremes. I note that the Treasury, 
in preparing its tax yield estimates, 
assumes that the tax impact will be 
divided evenly between reduced divi- 
dends and reduced additions to re- 
serves. 


Possible Effect 


If the contemplated tax program 
had. been applicable in 1960, esti- 
mates of the effect on dividend rates 
can be calculated by applying the 
Treasury estimates of tax yield in its 
report of July 14. If dividends paid 
by savings and loan associations in 
1960 had been reduced by half the 
estimated tax, dividend rates would 
have been correspondingly reduced 
by somewhat more than two-tenths 
of a point, while for mutual savings 
banks the decline probably would 
have been much less than two-tenths 
of a point. 

These findings may well exagger- 
ate somewhat the impact of taxation 
on future changes in dividend and 
interest rates of the mutual institu- 
tions. First: We believe that as a 
practical matter the mutual institu- 
tions will make strong efforts to 
avoid reducing rates, which means 
that a great many institutions will 
react to the tax by reducing earnings 
currently retained rather than by 
reducing dividends to savers. 
Second: It is highly probable that 
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closer attention will be given to re- 
ducing operating costs—particularly 
where they are excessive—in order to 
lessen any impact on dividend rates. 

Third: Mortgage rates have gen- 
erally been rising during the past 15 
years, so that the mutual institutions 
have enjoyed a rising average rate of 
return on their loans. This rising av- 
erage rate of return—which has sup- 
ported the increase in dividends—is 
likely to continue, even if mortgage 
rates level off, since mortgages ac- 
quired at earlier periods and at lower 
rates will. become increasingly less 
important in the portfolios of the 
mutual institutions. Thus part of the 
effect of increased taxes may be off- 
set, so far as the impact on dividend 


rates is concerned by the rising aver- 


age return on mortgages. 


Difficult to Forecast 


No one, of course, can forecast 
with any degree of certainty the im- 
pact of changes in dividend rates on 
savers’ decisions as to where to in- 
vest their funds. Estimates that we 
have made, and others which we 
have examined, indicate that a reduc- 
tion of dividend rates to the extent 
implied in the Treasury estimates of 
tax yield could conceivably have re- 
sulted in an annual diversion of new 
savings from savings and loan asso- 
ciations ranging from less than $600, 
000,000 to somewhat over $1-billion. 
Our opinion, based in part on reasons 
given above, is that the most reason- 
able estimate is to be found near the 


lower end of the range—probably of. 


the order of $600,000,000 per year 
over the next few years. Similarly, 
our judgment as to the impact on 
mutual savings banks is that there 
may be a diversion of new savings of 
about $100,000,000 per year. This 
would not, of course, have meant a 
cessation of growth for these insti- 
tutions; assuming a diversion of 
funds of the amounts estimated, sav- 
ings and loan associations would still 
have added $7-billion to savings in 
1960 and mutual savings banks 
would have gained over $1.2-billion. 

I realize that some have claimed 
that the diversion of new savings will 
be much higher than we have esti- 
mated. In answer I would simply 
point to the fact that if the dividend 
rate reduction were as high as one- 
quarter point, savings and loan asso- 
ciations would still be able to offer a 
rate of return close to a point higher 
than that paid by commercial banks, 


while mutual savings banks would 
still enjoy almost a_ three-quarter 
point differential. Indeed, the effec- 
tive rate paid on savings by savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks is so much higher 
than that paid by commercial banks 
that even a decline of as great a mag- 
nitude as one-half point—which 
seems quite unlikely—would still 
leave the average rates for both 
types of mutual institutions substan- 
tially above that for commercial 
banks. It is certainly difficult to be- 
lieve that many savers—particular- 
ly those with larger accounts who 
regard savings and loan shares as an 
investment—would shift their funds 
to a commercial bank (earning a 
maximum of 3 percent) simply be- 
cause, for example, a savings and 
loan association now paying 41% per- 
cent may henceforth pay 4%. or 4 
percent. 

It is true, of course, that some sav- 
ers, faced with a slight reduction in 
dividend rates paid by savings and 
loans, and believing that a savings 
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*Estimated by United States Savings and Loan 
League; A Comparison of the Tax Status of Commer- 
cial Banks and Savings and Loan Associdtions. 


Computations purporting to show taxes 
“provided” by savings and loan associa- 
tions combine taxes paid by the associa- 
tions with estimated taxes paid by the 
recipients of dividends on savings. Using 
this method, savings and loan associa- 
tions are able to claim that their opera- 
tions “provide” substantial tax revenues. 
This kind of argument simply obscures 
the basic issue—which arises from the 
fact that savings and loan associations 
themselves pay virtually no tax. Also, it 
is completely misleading to relate taxes 
to assets, since it is the tax on net income 
which is at issue. However, as the chart 
shows, even under their method of com- 
putation, taxes paid by savings and loan 
associations are only a negligible per- 
centage of the amount which they claim 
to “provide” the Federal Government 
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The great majority of commercial banks compete for savings. For the more than 

8,000 insured commercial banks with savings and time deposits of more than 30% 

of total deposits, savings are particularly essential to continued successful opera- 

tions and growth. Indeed, there are more commercial banks heavily dependent 

upon savings deposits than there are savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks combined 


deposit in a bank has decided advan- 
tages over an investment in a savings 
and loan association, may decide to 
place their funds in a bank. However, 
we should not overlook an extremely 
important point here; namely, that 
in such case the major beneficiaries 
may well be the mutual savings 
banks (in the sattes in which they 
operate), which will still be able to 
offer a better return than do com- 
mercial banks. 

Contrariwise, there may be some 
shift in the opposite direction if a 
saver in a mutual savings bank de- 
cides to compensate for a slight de- 
cline in rates by henceforth placing 
his funds in a savings and loan asso- 
ciation, which typically pays a higher 
return. Also there may be shifts 
among individual savings and loan: 
and mutual savings banks. My own 
judgment is that the mutual savings 
banks will be in a better competitive 
position relative to savings and loan 
associations in view of their stronger 
capital position, their earnings po- 
tential, and the possibility that the 
tax impact on dividend rates will be 
somewhat less for them than for sav- 
ings and loan associations. But what- 
ever the outcome, it is essential to 
remember that estimates of the diver- 
sion of savings from savings and 
loan associations and from mutual 
savings banks cannot be lumped to- 
gether to show the diversion of sav- 
ings from all mutual institutions. In 
those parts of the country where mu- 
tual savings banks are located, the 
two types of institutions are strong 
competitors; any shift of savings 
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from one may simply be absorbed, in 
whole or in part, by the other. 

Turning now to the second ques- 
tion which I posed earlier: What use 
will be made by acquiring institu- 
tions of any new savings obtained by 
reason of the passage of tax equality 
legislation? I shall confine my dis- 
cussion of this question to commer- 
cial banks, although it is of course 
evident that other institutions—life 
insurance companies for example— 
could also receive a portion of these 
funds. 

With respect to commercial banks 
it will be helpful if at the outset we 
take a brief look at the nature of the 
evidence. Many estimates of commer- 
cial banks’. future investment poli- 
cies take as their guide the averag>2 
results of past activities. As I shall 
point out later, this is not as good an 
indication as one might suppose. In 
addition, many projections seriously 
over-estimate the amount of savings 
held by commercial banks and at the 
same time under-estimate the extent 
to which commercial banks provide 
funds that directly or indirectly fa- 
cilitate home ownership. 


Volume of “True” Savings 


First, with respect to savings held 
by the commercial banks, it is highly 
significant that what are commonly 
referred to as “savings deposits” are 
actually the combined savings and 
time deposits of individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. “True” or 
“passbook” savings typically com- 
prise a large portion of this total 
and the volume is quite stable. Time 


deposits, particularly of corpora- 
tions, on the other hand, may fluctu- 
ate sharply during certain periods. 
Those corporate time deposits which 
are kept in banks for only brief pe- 
riods and which are subject to sud- 
den movement in response to more 
attractive investment opportunities 
elsewhere (such as in U. S. Treasury 
bills) are not suitable. for mortgage 
investment. Unfortunately, however, 
banking authorities have not regu- 
larly provided a breakdown between 
savings and time deposits. In the ab- 
sence of more meaningful data, com- 
mercial bank holdings of real estate 
mortgages are frequently compared 
with total savings and time deposits, 
whereas actually they should be com- 
pared with savings deposits only. Let 
me illustrate why this is important. 

For example, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas collected data for 
weekly reporting member banks in 
its district and found that of a total 
increase in savings and time deposits 
during 1960 of $147,000,000, only 
$24,000,000—or about 17 percent— 
represented an increase in savings 
deposits. All Federal Reserve state 
member banks showed an increase of 
savings and time deposits between 
June 15, 1960 and April 12, 1961 of 
$2.9-billion. However, the savings de- 
posit component increased only $1.3- 
billion, or by less than half. Thus 
when anyone purports to talk about 
the way in which commercial banks 
have invested their savings deposits in 
the past—particularly when changes 
over short periods of time are in- 
volved—it must be kept clearly in 
mind that a significant portion of 
commercial bank “savings” are in 
fact time deposits and hence are not 
the type of funds which can be put 
into mortgages. This distinction be- 
comes of even more importance when 
we recall that the additional savings 
which may come to commercial] banks 
if an equitable tax law is enacted will 
generally be of the type which can be 
invested in mortgage loans. 

What about the other side of the 
coin; the extent to which commercial 
banks facilitate the financing of 
home ownership? This contribution 
is very often grossly understated 
since it is the usual practice to meas- 
ure this role solely by reference to 
commercial bank investment in resi- 
dential real estate mortgages. But 
this seriously understates commer- 
cial bank assistance to home owner- 

ship. For example, this crude com- 
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parison omits the increasing volume 
of repair and modernization instal- 
ment loans made by commercial 
banks; it omits loans to mortgage fi- 
nance companies and construction 
firms; it omits commercial bank in- 
vestment in those municipal obliga- 
tions which finance the construction 
of streets, schools, sewage lines, 
roads and other facilities which are 
essential to the well-being of home 
owners. For just these items—and 
there are more—the total outstand- 
ing in 1960 was at least $15-billion. 
It is highly important that before 
we attempt to estimate the effect on 
the housing industry of the possible 
diversion of some new savings from 
mutual institutions that we have a 
clear understanding as to the kinds 
of data which should be used. For too 
long, many observers have relied on 
crude statistics, so that it is not un- 
common to hear that commercial 
banks holding about $20.4-billion in 
residential real estate mortgages and 
$67.1-billion in savings and time de- 
posits can be expected to put only 
one-third of new savings in real es- 
tate loans. Actually, if we consider 
true savings deposits and the total 
of commercial bank loans which go 
directly to facilitate housing (resi- 
dential real estate loans and repair 
and modernization loans) the per- 
centage is closer to 42 percent. If 
we add those loans which are of in- 
direct but vital importance to home 
ownership the proportion rises to 
about 75 percent. (The latter two 
percentages are as of June 15, 1960.) 
Turning now to the question of the 
impact on the mortgage market if 
savings at mutual institutions had 
grown by $8.2-billion instead of $8.9- 
billion in 1960, it might be noted first 
that this modest decline in their rate 
of growth need not have resulted in 
a proportionate decline in the volume 
of additional residential mortgage 
loans acquired by the institutions. 
This is because mutual institutions 
hold or are acquiring some assets 
other than residential mortgages. 
Thus a small decline in the flow of 
new savings to these institutions 
may well be reflected in a change in 
policies with respect to the holding 
or acquisition of other assets. 
However, for purposes of discus- 
sion, let us assume that every dollar 
diverted from the mutual institu- 
tions would have resulted in an equiv- 
alent decline in residential mortgage 
loans which they might have made. 
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If commercial banks had received the 
additional savings, what would have 
been the effect on the mortgage mar- 
ket? One might, for example, con- 
clude that since commercial bank 
residential real estate loans and in- 
stalment repair and modernization 
loans are equal to 42 percent of sav- 
ings deposits, additional savings 
would have been invested in the same 
proportion. This would mean that if 
commercial banks received $700,000,- 
000 by reason of the imposition of 
taxes on mutual institutions, about 
$300,000,000 would have been placed 
directly in residential real estate or 
repair or modernization loans and 
approximately $400,000,000 invested 
in other assets, many of which, as we 
have already seen, are also of signifi- 
cance to the housing industry. 

But it is extremely important to 
note that we are now discussing ad- 
ditions to savings rather than total 
savings and it is likely that commer- 
cial banks would have invested the 
equivalent of all of the additional 
funds in home mortgages. Whether 
in fact they would have done so would 


' depend to a large extent on the de- 


mand for housing credit. 


Banks Would Increase 
Home Loans 


In attempting to gain a national 
picture, we have recently polled com- 
mercial banks throughout the coun- 
try and posed this question to them: 
“Assuming there is sufficient demand 
in your area for home mortgage 
loans, what would be your reaction 
should you receive any additional 
savings as a result of fair taxation 
of savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks?” All of the 
banks polled assured us that under 
such conditions they would use these 
funds actively and vigorously to 
service the home mortgage needs of 
their respective areas. And I should 
emphasize that this was more than a 
spot-check since the assets of the 
commercial banks polled amounted 
to $104-billion, or 40 percent of the 
total assets of all commercial banks. 

This response, which I am sure is 
the judgment of all commercial 
banks active or potentially active in 
the residential mortgage business 
(and virtually all commercial banks 
are), reflects the sense of responsi- 
bility which commercial banking 
feels for the needs of the American 
homeowner or potential homeowner. 
Indeed, well over 3,000 insured com- 


mercial banks hold mortgages consti- 
tuting over 50 percent of their tctal 
loan portfolios. In addition—and 
equally important—commercial bank 
mortgage lending reflects a more 
pragmatic fact: residential mortg:ze 
loans are good business for commer- 
cial banks. For most of the decade of 
the 1950s the average rate of return 
on all commercial bank loans was less 
than the rate of return on mortgage 
loans held by savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Although in recent years 
the difference has been slightly in the 
other direction, it is nevertheless true 
that new mortgage loans provide a 
more attractive yield than the return 
presently earned on a significant por- 
tion of commercial bank earning as- 
sets. 


Expanding Mortgage 
Activity by Bankers 

The pronounced interest of com- 
mercial banking in residential mort- 
gages is reflected in recent develop- 
ments within The American Bankers 
Association. In the last Congress our 
Association sponsored a bill which 
resulted in the amendment of the Na- 
tional Bank Laws so as to authorize a 
larger loan-to-value ratio for national 
banks, permitting them to make 
more attractive home mortgage 
loans. This year we have initiated 
and are supporting a bill which 
would authorize national banks to in- 
vest a larger proportion of savings in 
mortgages. In addition the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of A.B.A. was 
reorganized last year and a separate 
Mortgage Finance Committee estab- 
lished in recognition of the increas- 
ing importance of residential mort- 
gages to commercial banks. The First 
National Mortgage Conference held 
in Washington, D. C. in May of this 
year was conducted by the commit- 
tee, which also engages in a variety 
of other tasks to assist and stimulate 
commercial bank activity in mort- 
gage financing. 

The most significant proposal of 
this committee has been for the es- 
tablishment of two private corpora- 
tions, subject to public supervision, 
for the insuring of conventional 
mortgages and for the secondary fi- 
nancing of such mortgages. Under 
this plan the insurance corporation 
would insure 100 percent of the out- 
standing balance of eligible mort- 
gages, while the second corporation, 
whose function would be to create a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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President Kennedy in his Tax Mes- 

sage of April 20: 

“Some of the most important 
types of private savings and lending 
institutions in the country are ac- 
corded tax deductible reserve provi- 
sions which subsequently reduce or 
eliminate their Federal income tax 
liability. These provisions should be 
reviewed with the aim of assuring 
nondiscriminatory treatment. 

“Remedial legislation in these 
fields would enlarge the revenues 
and contribute to a fair and sound 
tax structure.” 


The President again in a telecast in 

July: 

am certain that every 
American wants to pay his fair 
share [of taxes] and not leave the 
burden of defending freedom en- 
tirely on those who bear arms. For 
we have mortgaged our very future 
on this defense—and we cannot fail 
to meet the payments.” 


Treasury Department Report of 
July 14 to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the taxa- 
tion of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associa- 
tions. In its consideration from 
the viewpoint of tax aspects 
Treasury stated four general 
conclusions. 

“1. The existing 12% formula for 
computing bad debt reserves of the 
mutual thrift institutions cannot be 
justified in terms of established tax 
concepts for computing corporate 
income. 

“2. Rules of supervisory author- 
ities establishing high loss reserves 
take into account loss contingencies 
and margins of safety which are not 
allowed under Federal income tax 
law for other financial institutions. 
Capital cushions in excess of true 
bad debt reserves which are re- 
quired by most other business enter- 
prises must be built up after corpo- 
rate income tax. 

“3. Differences between the mutual 
thrift institutions and other finan- 
cial intermediaries which have been 
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Some Opinions of 


Government Officials and Economists 


advanced in the past to justify spe- 
cial tax treatment for the mutuals, 
such as encouragement of thrift, mu- 
tuality, lack of access to capital 
markets, and supervisory require- 
ments, no longer are sufficiently per- 
suasive to justify a special tax treat- 
ment amounting to virtual tax ex- 
emption. 

“4, From the viewpoint of a logical 
and equitable application of the Fed- 
eral income tax, the mutual thrift 
institutions should be able to retain 
corporate earnings tax free only 
under a formula consistent with es- 
tablished concepts for computing 
bad debt reserves.” 


John G. and Yvette E. Gurley, 

Brookings Institution, during 
panel discussions before the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, December 14, 1959. 
“Mutual financial institutions 
should be subject to Federal income 
taxation because they earn a net in- 
come that is analogous to the net 
income earned by ordinary corpora- 
tions. In particular, mutual financial 
institutions perform the same basic 
function as, and are in competition 
with, commercial banks, so _ that 
there are good reasons for treating 
these two types of institutions the 
same with respect to income taxa- 
tion.” 

(p. 957, Income Tax Revision, 
panel discussions before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
First Session.) 


From the Gurleys’ statement which 
was submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee: 
“Therefore, since mutual financial 

institutions perform the same basic 


function as commercial banks, and 
since they are in close competition 
with commercial banks, it is legiti- 
mate to compare the tax treatment 
of the two types of financial institu- 
tion. The inference is that they 
should all be treated the same with 
respect to Federal income taxation.” 
* * 


“With regard to income taxation 
of these institutions (savings and 
loans and mutual savings banks), the 
Commission should have pointed out 
that the present arrangement, 
whereby savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks pay 
almost no tax at all, affects not only 
capital adequacy of the institutions 
but also the allocation of resources 
and the effectiveness of monetary 
policy. The 12% reserve provision is 
a major factor underlying promo- 
tional activities of savings and loan 
associations. It is behind the gifts 
of coffee pots and cookbooks, the 
bonuses to money brokers, their high 
interest rates to depositors. It pro- 
vides a marginal return to expansion 
that permits high marginal costs of 
expansion.” JOHN G. GURLEY 


Wm. F. 
Hellmuth, Jr. 


William F. Hellmuth, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Economics, Oberlin Col- 
lege, during panel discussions 
before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, November 
17, 1959. 

“Most of the potential tax base for 
mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations is lost through 
exclusion of net income which is 
added to reserves.” 

(p. 118, Income Tax Revision, 
panel discussions before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, 86th Congress, 
First Session.) 
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TO MAKE YOUR 
RECORD SECURITY 


BANKING 


: 
70 


PROGRAM DOUBLY SECURE 


The simplest, safest technique is to keep records 
on microfilm and to store a duplicate set 
of these films in a safe off-the-premises location. 
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Recent Treasury Department recom- 


mendations underscore the need for every. 


bank to keep duplicate records that would 
be available if its originals were destroyed. 
And as pointed out in news reports, the 
lowest cost and easiest way to get this 
increased protection is to microfilm your 
records . . . and then store the films away 
from the bank. 

No doubt you’re already taking care of 
some important bank records. But there 
may be many you’ve overlooked . . . 
records you should be safeguarding on 
film regularly. Or it may be that you 
have only one microfilm copy of these 
items . . . when it would be safer to have 
a duplicate roll for off-the-premises 
storage. 


Chances are you can set up a vital 
records security program with your pres- 
ent microfilming equipment. We will be 
glad to answer any question you may 
have and help you get your program 
started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, 
more automated microfilming equip- 
ment, you'll want to know more about 
the new REcorDAK RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer, which lets you expose two 
rolls simultaneously, and combines new 
speed and versatility. 

Write today for booklet, ““Operation 
Preparedness,”’ offered to financial in- 
stitutions as a public service. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


S=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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He brings Wall Street to you 


The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


A financial story may break in Idaho, but 
you can be pretty sure it got started on 
Wall Street. 


For Wall Street is the heart of the money 
market, the banking and investment cen- 
ter of the nation—in fact, the financial 
capital of the whole world. 


And the financial district is where your 
traveling banker from Chemical New York 
has his headquarters. That’s why he’s able 
to give you inside, up-to-the-minute fi- 
nancial information. Information on in- 
vestments, for example, researched by our 


Chemical Bank 


52-man team of security analysts. Or on 
trends in interest rates, the money market, 
loans, credits. Or economic forecasts. 


All thisinformation, plus Wall Street know- 
how, is available to you and your customers 
through the banker from Chemical New 
York who specializes in your region. You 
don’t have to waste time briefing him. 
That’s the hometown touch you get when 
your Chemical New York banker brings 
Wall Street to you. Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company, New York 15. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Founded 1824 


New York Trust Company 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


A Story Worth Telling 


N unusual approach to public education in that intricate subject, banking, has 
A just been taken in New York. 

First National City Bank opened at its uptown headquarters on Park Avenue a 
permanent exhibition—first of its kind—‘‘The Story of Banking.” It’s a series of 
displays that show the observer all phases of the business, from services to indi- 
viduals to the role of credit control through the Federal Reserve System. 

Such techniques as push button activation, lighted panels, moving lights, films 
and telephones make dramatic contributions to realism and explanation. One ex- 
hibit, “Banking Quiz,” furnishes the answers to 120 questions. 

Subjects covered in the exhibition include: how banking has evolved; how banks 
serve the family, business, government, and world trade; how a bank operates; 
check handling; people in banking; and bank service to an industry. There are 
numerous supplementary materials for each display. 

“The Story of Banking’ was the idea of senior management. The purpose, as 
the folder given to visitors points out, is to demonstrate that banking is a story 
“worth telling—and knowing.” 

It is expected that the exhibition, open to the general public six days a week, 
will be of special interest to college and high schoo] students. 


“The Story of Banking” occupies 3,880 
square feet on the bank’s ground floor. 
The central unit is a revolving shaft, set 
in an illuminated pool, on which are in- 
dicated the origins of bank resources 
and how they are used. Nearby is “How 
Banking Has Evolved,” tracing its his- 
tory on a continuous belt of illustrations 
and copy. Motion is used extensively. 
For example, the processing of a per- 
sonal loan is pictured in illuminated 
back panels and lights that go through 
a scale model of a bank. And a flow of 
colored light illustrates the movement 
of checks in “Money in Motion” 
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THE ROLE OF CREDIT CONTROL 


t WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? 


You TOUR BANK 


This animated diagram above, explains, with tape recording, 

how the Fed helps stabilize the economy. Examining the dis- 

play is FNCB Vice-president E. Sherman Adams, former di- 

rector of Stonier Graduate School of Banking, who super- 

vised the planning and construction of the “Story.” Right. 
the quiz panel 


Executive Vice-president Thomas R. Wilcox examines the dis- 


Wl 


tic 


This panel tells what a bank does: “A great variety of acti- play explaining checking and savings accounts, safe deposit, 


vities is required to produce present-day banking services” and lending services 


W: give you this little story just about as it came from 
First National Bank of Skokie, IIl.: 

“Dogs with good scents are fleaing their kennels in 
Skokie this week and riding with their masters to the 
auto banking unit of the First National Bank, for it’s 
their week to howl. It’s National Dog Week, and the 
bank is recognizing the occasion by passing out doggie 


candy to all canines accompanying customers using the 
drive-in.” 

Note from PR-man Ed Lucht: “One customer told a 
bank officer that when he asks his dog, ‘Do you want to 
go to the bank?’, the dog barks and wiggles with joy.” 
Well, it makes a good yarn anyway. 

(In the photo the Charles Leibrandts’ “Smokie” col- 
lects his candy from bank president Willard C. Galitz. 
Watching are Teller Dee Adkins and members of the 
Leibrandt family. 
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“Best Bankity Bank 


Bank in Arizona. .”’ 
rP\HAT slogan won for the First Na- 
Bank of Arizona a top 
award in a contest sponsored by the 
Advertising Association of the West. 
The bank has used it wideiy in sev- 
eral forms, including a radio jingle, 
billboard, and newspaper advertis- 
ing. The phrase also won an honora- 
ble mention for notable achievement 
in radio advertising. 

Samuel J. Henry, Jr., the bank’s 
advertising manager, said the re- 
sponse to the campaign was “over- 
whelmingly favorable.” 

“Many people commented on our 
complete break with the staid, tradi- 
tional banker’s image,” he asserted. 
“Women liked the campaign espe- 
cially.” 


Interest on Million 
Is Good Bait 


OMMERCIAL Bank of Miami, Fla., 
C celebrated the opening of its 
new $500,000 home by offering a 
week’s interest on a million dollars 
($575.40 at 3°0) as the grand prize 
in a two-week contest promoting the 
new location and facilities 

A brochure distributed during the 
contest contained information about 
the bank. Questions on the tear-off 
ballot were based on facts in the 
leaflet, all answerable by x-ing the 
proper spaces. The tie-breaking ques- 
tion called for a one-word descrip- 


At the open house, attended by 12,000, 
door prizes were $25 Savings Bonds 
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This miniature Japanese garden on the main banking floor of the First National 

Bank of Minneapolis is the attractive center for the new women’s lounge and wait- 

ing area. Components include a living ming tree, stone lantern, Japanese plants, 

lava rocks and sculptured sand. Admiring the garden are Naomi Washizu and her 

mother, Mrs. Mine Washizu, formerly of Tokyo, and Keiko Tofuku, of Chigaski 
City, Japan, a student at Minneapolis Art Institute 


tion of the 
worthy” won. 


new building. ‘Note- 


Texas Colleges 
Listed by Bank 


TATE National Bank of El Paso 
S reports an enthusiastic reception 
for its pamphlet listing all 87 col- 
leges in Texas and presenting 32 
items of information about each. 

The booklet, first circulated a few 
years ago, is given to all El Paso 
high school seniors and others who 
request it. 

“We were told,” says the bank in 
a foreword, “our high school seniors 
needed more facts about Texas col- 
leges and universities, in a compact 
and understandable form. To follow 
through, we prepared and sent out a 
questionnaire to all registrars and 
Texas educational institutions. It 
covered items we thought would be 
of interest and help to prospective 
students and their families . 

“It is our earnest hope that 
through the use of this book each of 
you will seek and obtain the clarify- 
ing information to encourage you to 
share fully in the many benefits a 
college education will bring. For edu- 
cation can equip you to live a good 


life, one that will be fruitful to you 
and your fellow man... and these 
United States of America.” 


Bank Welcomes 
5,000th Customer 


N EASY way to attract attention— 
A and, incidentally, get some pub- 
licity—is special recognition for a 
numerically important customer, 
whether the 5,000th or the millionth. 

Penn Square National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, set the former figure as 


The family watches as Bill Jennings, 
executive vice-president of the Penn 
Square National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
gives a bond to Jack L. Woods IIi, 
Customer No. 5,000 
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Mock Holdups Draw Crowds at Bank’s 


Amusement Park Office 


Texas Bank and Trust Company of 
Dallas has an old-time office at a new 
entertainment park, where a mock hold- 
up is staged several times a day for the 
benefit of visitors. 

The simulated gun-slingers arrive 
time and again at the bank, only to be 
gunned down by the sheriff and his depu- 
ties. The crowd gets a big chuckle from 
the fun. 

Several weeks after the opening of the 
park, “Six Flags over Texas,” the bank 
staged a similar stunt in downtown Dal- 
las. Television and press gave it good 
coverage. 


Visitors gather at 
Texas Bank and 
Trust Co, office to 
watch one of the 
simulated __hold- 
ups, thwarted, you 
may be sure, by 
the good sheriff 
who always out- 
draws the bandits 


its goal. The lucky person was 9- 
year-old Jack L. Wood III, and he 
received from Executive Vice-presi- 
dent Bill Jennings a $50 U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond. 

The bank promptly told the story 
in an ad which included a picture of 
the bond presentation. It used the 
opportunity to say that the Penn 
Square, which opened in February 
1960, had immediately noticed “the 
trend to ‘all family’ banking,” and 
quoted Mr. Jennings: “Many house- 
wives in the area have opened house- 
hold accounts.” 


Two offices of the Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank in Lynbrook, N.Y., helped 
celebrate the village’s Golden Jubilee. 
The staffs wore costumes in fashions of 
50 years ago. In the photo, Vice-presi- 
dent Henry G. Steinberg greets Mrs. Elsa 
Woolsey, another vice-president 
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Customer Service 
Stressed in Manual 


ITIZENS Commercial and Savings 
Bank of Flint, Mich., has an at- 
tractive employee handbook designed 
to help staff people realize the impor- 
tance of their jobs and appreciate 
the opportunities in bank work. 
The looseleaf manual] is printed on 
heavy stock in two colors, and is il- 
lustrated with light sketches by 
Curtis Fairman. Emphasis is on 
“You are the Citizens Bank” and the 


importance of good customer rela- 
tionships. 


Bank Has News 


Service at Fair 


ACHOVIA International, which is 
W a division of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, pro- 
vided a news service for visitors to 
the North Carolina Trade Fair. A 
teletypewriter provided complete cov- 
erage of world happenings. Tele- 
phones in the exhibit also furnished 


‘Financial Tutoring” Is Ad Theme 


HE Wilmington (Del.) Savings 
Fund Society published an ad di- 

rected to parents and designed to stimu- 
late, in the words of President Thomas 
Tatnall, “serious thought about an im- 
portant matter,” money management 
by and for children—earnings, spend- 
ing, saving. Titled “Is Your Child 
Healthy?,” the copy was editorial in 
style and non-commercial in approach. 

“We may be prejudiced,” Mr. Tatnall 
tells us, “but we think sound money 
management is extremely important. 
Because a wise money sense must be 
nurtured, the best time to begin is dur- 
ing childhood. 

“Since children naturally look to 
their parents for guidance in this im- 
portant matter, we made financial tu- 
toring the theme of our advertisement.” 

The author of the ad is Robert Camp- 
bell, copy director of the bank’s ad 
agency, Harris D. McKinley, Inc. He 
started by emphasizing the importance 


of money and its proper management— 
for money does matter, even to a young- 
ster. 

“When your child changes his re- 
quests from ‘I want’ to ‘I want to buy,’ 
he’s already made a step toward be- 
coming a man or a woman... or just 
getting older. So which is it to be?” The 
degree “Master of Money Management,” 
said the ad, “can begin in kindergar- 
ten.” 


Cory went on to stress the need for 
guidance in spending the early allow- 
ance, the habit of putting aside. “Start 
your youngster into his future now by 
helping him to save. As he grows, so 
will the habit and the dollars. Before 
you know it, saving will be a habit with 
him. A health habit. That four-year-old 
you’re looking at will be five next year. 
That six-year-old was five last year.” 

“By the way,” concluded the ad, “do 
you have a savings account?” 
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messages in six languages’ with 


English translations. 


Bank Trustee Opens 


Art Memorial 


HE Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago has opened to the public 
at Big Horn, Wyo., the Bradford 
Brinton Memorial ranch housing a 
valuable collection of Western art. 

Once the summer home of Brinton, 
industrialist and sportsman, it was 
established under the terms of his 
sister’s will as a memorial by North- 
ern Trust in its trustee capacity. 

The collection includes 600 paint- 
ings and prints by well-known ar- 
tists; also sculptures, Indian and 
western relics, and the only known 
picture by Remington on the subject 
of Custer at the Little Big Horn. 


Women’s Fashions 
Shown in Lobby 


HE Security Central National 
Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio, attract- 
ed attention with a women’s fashion 
show in the lobby. The purpose was 
to support the retail merchants, sev- 
eral of whom provided live models. 
“We scheduled the fashion show 
from noon to 2 P.M.,” writes Presi- 
dent James B. Pugh, “and employed 
a local radio personality—a woman 
—to act as fashion commentator. 
Although we had mental reserva- 
tions about the public reaction, we 
found our lobby practically filled and 
estimate that some 400 to 500 indi- 
viduals stopped to view all or part of 
the show.” 


Participants in 
the fashion show 
at Security Cen- 
tral National 
Bank, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 
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Bank’s Free Booklet Aids Home Buyers 


16-page free booklet, “Before You 

Buy a Home...”, published for 
the Pittsburgh National Bank last 
spring, has been distributed on request 
to nearly 20,000 families in the greater 
Pittsburgh area. 

Covering such practical items as 
“The home you can afford,” “Selection 
of your home,” “Home inspection,” and 
“Home financing,” the pamphlet’s pri- 
mary purposes was to create an image 
for the bank rather than to sell mort- 
gages. A foreword says: “This booklet 
has been designed to aid you in the 
selection and financing of a home. Here, 
in simple terms, is most of what you 
should know before buying. In the last 
analysis, buying a home is a matter of 
self-determination, and it is our desire 
to give you whatever assistance and ad- 
vice we can so that your final determi- 
nation will be a sound one.” 


It was custom-published for Pitts- 
burgh National by the Special Publica- 
tions Division of Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Of 35,000 copies 
printed, 5,000 were distributed to the 
bank’s mortgage department, and the 
remainder to its 51 banking offices. The 
mortgage department filled all requests 
from newspaper advertising coupons: a 
total of 1,486. In addition, there were 
179 letters and several phone calls at- 
tributed to the radio-TV commercials. 

The booklet was offered through a 
“write-in” and “come-in” campaign via 
newspaper advertising (8 daily and 29 
weekly newspapers during three differ- 
ent weeks), television (approximately 
9 60-second mortgage commercials were 
viewed), radio (approximately 14 60- 
second mortgage commercials were 
aired), and several mortgage ads in a 
trade magazine. 


rec- 
now 


Bank’s film 
ords are 
stored here 


Old House Is 
Storage Center 


N OLD stone house on the shores 
A of Mille Lacs Lake stores micro- 
film records for The First National 
Bank of Milaca, Minn., north of 
Minneapolis. 

The basement has been converted 
into vaults and operation space. The 
remainder of the house is adapted 
for use as officers’ and tellers’ quar- 
ters.’ The rooms have auxiliary pow- 
er, a film reader, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting equipment, in addition to 
bank office supplies. 

The First Minnesota Foundation, 
a benevolent research organization, 
has the house as its headquarters. 
The bank has a contingent lease to 
use the property when necessary. 
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Christmas 
at the 
Bank 


These pictures of previous observances 


may provide some ideas for 1961 


Central National Bank of Cleveland last year presented a 90- 

minute Christmas concert on television as a gift to the North- 

ern QOhio area. It featured the Cleveland Orchestra and 

Chorus under the direction of Robert Shaw. In the photo two 

shoppers stop in the main office to read a lobby poster an- 
nouncing the program 


First National Bank in Oshkosh staged on its balcony five 

performances of a series of Nativity tableaux. Participants 

were high school and college students. A 20-voice choir sang 
carols as the scenes were given 


Palisades Trust Company, Englewood, 
N.J., stirred memories by displaying 
early children’s books from the Cousley 
Historical Collections in Englewood. 
Titles included such favorites as “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” “Little Women,” “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “‘Aesop’s 
Fables,” ““Mother Goose,” and “Chatter- 
box.” (Maybe some of these were under 
your tree many Christmases ago? ) 
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An effective idea devised by the Franklin National Bank of The National Bank of Commerce of Houston presented its 

Long Island, N.Y., is a diaorama of 12 Christmas scenes set 80-voice Christmas Choir in a specially-constructed setting in 

in the arcade of its Hempstead office. The display, designed the lobby. Concerts were given daily the week before the holi- 

for dedication of the new building four years ago, is very day under direction of Arthur Hall, associate professor of 
popular music at Rice University 


Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of 
Chicago has a 
choir of 46 em- 
ployees which 
ane FIRST NATIONAL 


concert in the lob- 

by just before TELL-TALE -TELLER 

Christmas. Direct- BELLE HAMILTON 

ing is William 

Kuss of the trust por 

department The 
Unlearned 


Lesson 


ho, though a King, found shelter 


Above that lowly 


as never yet by man been learned 


Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust 
Company set 
eight live holly 
trees along Broad 
Street in front of 
the main mid- 
town office. In the 
photo, Joy Smith, 


a staffer, sets a 
Santa 3 This poem by Belle S. Hamilton, a re- 


tired member of the staff, appeared in 

a local newspaper under sponsorship of 

her bank, The First National of Lees- 

burg, Fla. Mrs. Hamilton long edited the 

Tell-Tale Teller, a pleasant column of 

bank chit-chat. She is also a former con- 
tributor to BANKING 


Yet never quite forgot 


FIRST YATIONAL BANK 
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Peace on the Earth, Vill te le 
They sang, with voices sweet 
Yearning for all mankind to make 3 
Earth's happiness complete 
; War, with its woes, still harries earth 
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Financial Ads Get Awards in New York 


A FirsT National City Bank of New 
York advertisement was adjudged “best 
of show,” at the annual “Town Crier” 
awards dinner of the New York Finan- 
cial Advertisers. 

The statuette for the ad, which also 
placed first in the commercial bank 
category, was accepted by Richard S. 
Perkins, chairman of FNCB’s execu- 
tive committee, from Dr. Charls E. 
Walker, executive vice-president of The 
American Bankers Association. Copy in 
the winning production said that the 
young couple pictured “Started for Eu- 
rope two hours ago,” thanks to a sav- 
ings account at the bank. 

Other winners by category were: 
Bowery Savings Bank with an ad “We 
went bankrupt on the _ installment 
plan’; Carteret (N.J.) Savings & Loan 
Association, “What do the tea leaves 
say?”; the brokerage firm, Francis I. 
duPont & Company, “Should a career 
woman invest earnings in common 


Bank Dramatizes 
Automatic Saving 


{por Philadelphia National Bank 
rubbed some creative effort on its 
automatic saving plan and came up 
with “Sav-O-Magic,” personified by 
an Arabian Nights genie. 

This reminder of Aladdin is pic- 


tured in bank’s advertising 
which also carries the theme, “A 
wonderful way to get the things you 
want.” Copy stresses the plan’s ad- 
vantages as “the special combina- 
tion service that gives you a PNB 


DELPHIA 
[ONAL BANK 


Here’s one of the displays used to promote the bank’s auto- 


matic savings plan 
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Dr. Charls_ E. 
Walker, at left, 
A.B.A. executive 
vice - president, 
presents to Rich- 
ard S. Perkins, ex- 
ecutive committee 
chairman of the 
First National City 
Bank of New 
York, the New 
York Financial 
Advertisers’ “best 
in show” award 
for one of the 
bank’s newspaper 
ads. Right, George 
Heyne, South 
Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, NYFAA 
president 


stocks?”; and the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company for a magazine 
ad built on the theme “His shoe leather 


checking account and a PNB savings 
account—and saves for you auto- 
matically.” 

Advertising 
radio, television, 
mail folders and 
closures. 


TV Banking at 


Indiana Drive-up 


HE Indiana National Bank, Indi- 
Saco has a new branch drive- 
up that uses closed circuit television 
for its transactions. 

A customer arrives at the outside 


includes newspaper, 
billboard, direct 
statement en- 


keeps your money one step ahead.” 
Seventy-seven institutions in the New 
York area competed. 


unit, sees himself on the screen, 
pushes a button to signal the teller 
inside the bank. The teller’s image 
then appears on the outside screen 
and an audio system is activated. 
The teller sends a carrier through a 
pneumatic purveyor and the cus- 
tomer places his checks, cash or pa- 
pers in the receptacle and drops it 
into a labeled outlet. He may wait 
for his receipt or have it mailed. 
The two outside units are in stain- 
less steel cases. A roll-down panel is 
electrically controlled for day or night 
security. The inside control console 
has two screens which one teller can 
operate while seated. Constant tem- 
peratures are maintained and there’s 
special lighting for the camera. 


Pictures of the customer and the teller appear on the screen 


in this two-way television communication 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. mae 
United States Government Securities . 
Other Securities 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Bank Premises . 
Customers’ Liability — 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . 


$ 398,711,302.07 
565,772,802.68 
252,222,880.44 


. $591,486,256.30 
. 135,396,995.52 726,883,251.82 
4,350,000.00 


17,420,538.60 


4,651,453.15 
12,277,797.50 
$1,982,290,026.26 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Commercial Deposits. ........ $ 922,457,487.43 
Savings and Time Deposits he. 511,862,989.55 
Deposits of United States Government 105,981,811.30 
Other Public Deposits. 92,454,618.43 
Deposits of Banks 149,706,037.32 
‘Total Deposits. .... $1,782,462,944.03 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 4,651,453.15 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . 23,915,837.79 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($12.50 par value) 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


. $ 45,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
. _26,259,791.29 171,259,791.29 


$1,982,290,026.26 


United States Government Securities carried at $228,496,532.09 in the foregoing statement are pledged to 
secure public deposits, including deposits of $16,594,621.96 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Michigan’s largest bank serving 
more than 800,000 customers 
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Main Office, Woodward at Fort 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN 
Partner—Baldwin, Boos & Baldwin 


HENRY T. BODMAN President 


PRENTISS M. BROWN 
Chairman— Mackinac Bridge Authority 


M. A. CUDLIP 


President and Treasurer—McLouth 
Steel Corporation 


HARLOW H. CURTICE 
Director—General Motors Corporation 


WILLIAM M. DAY 


President—The Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company 


LELAND |. DOAN 
President— The Dow Chemical Company 


RAY R. EPPERT 
President—Burroughs Corporation 


MALCOLM P. FERGUSON 
President— Bendix Corporation 


EVERELL E. FISHER 
Director—Fisher and Campany, Inc. 


JOHN B. FORD 
Director—Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation 


JOSEPH L. HUDSON, JR. 
President—The J. L. Hudson Company 


RALPH T. McELVENNY 
President—American Natural Gas Company 


JOHN N. McLUCAS 
Director—National Cement Company 


THOMAS E. MILLSOP 
Chairman—National Steel Corporation 


F. W. MISCH 
Vice President-Finance and Director 
—Chrysler Corporation 


PETER J. MONAGHAN 
Partner—Monaghan & Monaghan 
& Crawmer 


GEORGE E. PARKER, JR. 
Executive Vice President 


ROBERT B. SEMPLE 
President— Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation 


NATE S. SHAPERO 
Chairman—Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. 


R. PERRY SHORTS 
Chairman—Second National Bank 
of Saginaw, Michigan 


DONALD F. VALLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Meeting the MICR Specs 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


growing movement toward 

magnetic ink check encoding, 
more and more bankers face the 
problem of meeting the rigid specifi- 
cations laid down by the A.B.A. The 
printing industry, too, is facing the 
same problem, but this doesn’t neces- 
sarily relieve bankers of their re- 
sponsibility. After all, if batches of 
encoded checks don’t meet the speci- 
fications and can’t be electronically 
processed, it’s the bank that will 
suffer. 

For that reason a good many bank- 
ers are getting involved in the test- 
ing of magnetic ink imprinting and 
are interested in knowing more 
about the devices that may be used 
in such testing. Still another reason 
for this interest, of course, is the fact 
that many banks have undertaken to 
do some or all of their own encoding. 

Some banks rely on their own 
check-sorter to test the coded im- 
printing on their checks. Just run 
the checks through and, if none is 
rejected, accept them all as being 
within the required tolerances. 

While this is easy, it is also ex- 
tremely dangerous. Here’s why. The 
printing specifications were set up to 
allow for the wear and tear that 
checks undergo and yet still have 
them acceptable to all check-sorters. 
Just because a sorter may accept and 
process a fresh, clean batch of newly- 


\ MORE and more banks join the 


The low-priced comparator of Edmund Scientific Com- 
pany magnifies as indicated and, with the reticle, serves 
as a convenient working tool for on-the-job testing 


O 223456 
Ob 23056 
umn? Ob 23456789 


AMOUNT FIELD 


TOLERANCE TONES 


One of the simplest devices is the transparent gauge produced in a variety of forms 
for different kinds and styles of checks by the Walter H. Glardon Company 


printed checks does not mean that it 
will accept the same checks after 
they have been “through the mill.” 

Another possibility is that the 
bank might have an especially fine 
piece of equipment that is capable of 
sorting correctly in spite of minor 
deviations from the specifications. 
As a result, it will accept sub-stand- 
ard checks that might be rejected 
when run through another sorter. 
The danger becomes obvious when 
one considers that checks must be 
acceptable on all types of sorters if 
the system is to work properly. 

What other means are available 
for testing MICR printing to see if 
the specifications are being met? To 
get an idea of what is available, 
BANKING took a look at some of the 
devices being offered. 

This report does not, by any 
means, cover the entire field of prod- 
ucts or of manufacturers. Nor does 
the inclusion of any particular de- 


Carl Zeiss’ measuring 
magnifier can be used 
for checking 


vice constitute an endorsement of it. 
This is nothing more or less than a 
mere presentation of some of the 
products that came to our attention. 
Generally these instruments can 
be classified in one of two broad cate- 
gories. There are those that measure 
visual qualities such as alignment 
and spacing. And there are those 


Wet film thickness can be quickly mea- 
sured by the Gardner Laboratory gauge 


that measure electronic or magnetic 
characteristics, either directly or by 
measuring the density and spread of 
the ink. 

It might also be pointed out that 
they fall in a fairly wide price range. 
The less expensive are frequently 
used as on-the-job working tools of 
the printer or pressman. The more 
expensive often serve as the basic 
equipment in a quality control pro- 
gram. 

In the lower price range there are 
such tools as the transparent gauge 
which may be laid over the encoded 
check to test for alignment and spac- 
ing. Also available are pocket-size 
magnifiers for closer inspection of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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WHO among these people should 
be your customers? 


Growing children, college students, bakers, butéhers, professors, doctors, 
chefs, salesmen, engineers, architects, housewives, plumbers, business execu- 
tives, telephone operators, lawyers, masons, carpenters, chauffeurs, secre- 
taries, druggists, ministers, clerks, pilots, actors, stewardesses, models, 


editors, scientists, insurance agents, real estate brokers, school teachers? 


All of them, Mr. Banker! 


They are Christmas Club members and all are potential customers for every service you offer. 


If you do not now offer a Christmas Club, join the successful financial 
institutions that do. If you do offer a Christmas Club service, get to 
know your Christmas Club members. Cultivate them and help them to 


manage their money by using the other services you offer. 


Christmas Club 
b hrish mas, Club 


a Corporation 
PAYMENT 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. NUMBER 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 00 | 


DUE THIS WEEK, 4 


Builds Character © BuildsSavings ¢ Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
the printing. These are especially 
handy when equipped with a reticle 
enabling the user to view the charac- 
ters against a grid or scale. 
The less expensive 


instruments 


The Nikon comparator projects a highly 
magnified character on a 12” screen 


serve a very useful purpose although 
they will not provide the fine distinc- 
tion that is required to determine 
border-line cases. With finer instru- 
ments the printing job can come a 
great deal closer to the allowable 
tolerances and still be able to distin- 
guish between the acceptable and 
the unacceptable product. 

Among the more costly tools are 
those that are, in effect, high pow- 


Shinko comparator produces a_ highly 
magnified image for easy measurement 


American Optics’ magnetic inkscope is 
a microscope along with a reticle disc 


The Recordak MICR comparator pro- 
jects enlarged characters on viewing 
screen 


ered microscopes. A number of these 
have been developed expressly for 
MICR testing and they include a 
reticle or grid for easy measurement 
of the characters. With some of these 
the printing is viewed directly while 
others project it on a screen. 

Also included among the costlier 


The Kidder Press Whirly-Sig measures 

the signal strength of magnetic char- 

acters displaying the results on either 
a meter or an oscilloscope 


tools are the devices for measuring 
signal strength by electronically 
matching the encoded character 
against an established test pattern, 
Usually the results can be read di- 
rectly from a meter; the needle 


The Hewlett-Packard tester determines 
the magnetic content of the ink and the 
amount deposited in the printing process 


calibrated arc in 
range has 


swings across a 
which the “acceptable” 
been clearly marked. 

From this sampling of testing de- 
vices bankers can get an idea of what 
is available. Before making any final 
decision they should, of course, in- 
vestigate further. This is merely a 
starting point. 

There are many more kinds and 
makes of instruments than could 
possibly be included here.‘ In addi- 
tion, many manufacturers are devel- 
oping new and improved devices for 
checking magnetic ink imprinting 
against the allowable tolerances. 
However, the instruments currently 
available are entirely capable of 
meeting the needs of bankers. 


Magnatestor of Radar Measure- 
ments Corporation provides for se- 
lective scanning of desired fields or 
of individual imprinted characters 
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They're on the job day and night to speed 
your cash flow. our clearings and transit people are 


skilled innovators in finding ways tocut hours and even days 
from your float time. This is one way we help our correspond- 


ents. We'd like to help you! 


HARRIS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ————L™ 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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Arends in Mortgage 


Home Improvement 


Loans 


Not for 
Installment Loan 


Department 


Loans Under $5,000 


Cooperation 


Called for 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


Those commercial banks which have made any decisions at all in respect to 
the 20-year, 6% home improvement loan program have, in most cases, concluded 
that these should properly be handled by the mortgage department. And the over- 
whelming majority of the managing heads of bank instalment loan departments 
want it that way, finds A.B.A.’s Louis J. Asterita. 


The opinion is that 20-year loans do not belong in the instalment loan depart- 
ment and that it is obvious a 6% simple interest return on any large proportion 
of loans made will cut profit margins drastically—profit margins which in many 
cases have already been reduced because of-generally lower loan volume which 
cannot be offset by matching reductions in operating costs. 

There are a few bank instalment loan heads who have told this writer they 
visualize certain advantages in having their department handle the new loans, but 
only if they will be allocated additional funds as the operation expands—and if 
they can put on an experienced mortgage man as this expansion takes place. 

Among the advantages are: keeping full control of all phases of the home im- 
provement loan operation; maintaining full contact with painstakingly acquired 
dealers; and the possibility of heavily expanded outstandings, something likely to 
enhance the importance of their departments in top management’s eyes. 


Mortgage departments, too, have mixed feelings about these new loans. Bankers 
long experienced in the mortgage field, handling a large volume of financing make 
the point that on regular mortgages, once they are paid down to the $5,000 level, 
the profit margin is negligible; from $4,000 on down there may be no profit at all. 
Also, they tend to ask, “How much collection effort will be expected of us? These 
are second mortgages and during recessions second mortgages involve more collec- 
tion difficulties than almost any other type of monthly credit obligation.” 

Nevertheless, a good number of mortgage men do foresee opportunities for 
profits if they can obtain a preponderance of loans over $5,000. Those in locations 
where they can make section 220(h) loans on urban renewal projects are inclined 
to look with greatest favor on the idea. The feeling is that most of these jobs will 
run in the high five figures. They see no reason why secondary markets cannot be 
developed. 

It is estimated that, instead of a life of 20 years, the 203 (k) loan will average less 
than 10 years. In the post war period 25- and 30-year FHA and VA loans have 
averaged 12 years. 


With the bank mortgage department handling 20-year loans and with the in- 
stalment loan department handling 3-, 5-, and as high as 7-year modernization 
loans, it will be obvious that the two departments must work hand-in-hand. Both 
departments will be handling the business of the same dealer, the same builder. 
Credit rejections improperly handled or any form of mishandling by one depart- 
ment can hurt the business of the other. 
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Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


It appears that most mutual savings banks and savings and loan associations 
with long established home improvement departments agree with commercial banks 
that neither the terms nor the net return is suitable for a consumer credit operation. 


As this is written much of the discussion about 20-year, 6% home improvement 
loans appears academic. Details of how the loans are to be handled, just what the 
security is to be in various states, how lenders are to process them, how soon 
credit approvals will be forthcoming, are all vague. FHA offices do not have the 
experienced personnel to handle properly their regular mortgage processing much 
less the procedures involved (and still to be worked out) in the new loans author- 
ized by the 1961 housing law. 

Builders, dealers, and contractors, much as they want to be able to offer 20-year 
terms at a low rate, will, in the long run, prefer that the whole thing had never come 
up if credit approval] is to be involved and extended. It would appear that, on the 
smaller loans anyway, some method must be worked out through which the lender 
will have the authority by following FHA approved procedure to approve or disap- 
prove the credit, just as he does in Title I. 


A number of New Jersey banks have hired experienced mortgage bankers to 
head their expanding mortgage departments. At a meeting sponsored by the New 
Jersey Bankers and the New Jersey Mortgage Bankers associations, the opportuni- 
ties in construction financing were outlined. Those new in the field were told they 
must, at this time particularly, avoid making construction disbursements far ahead 
of sales; they must keep liquid funds earmarked for such financing. Smaller banks 
should make advance arrangements with large correspondent banks for partici- 
pations in the larger loans. If they are to develop steady secondary markets, they 
must be prepared to offer a continual supply of mortgages at prevailing yields. 


Over the past six months many FHA approved lenders and the builders and 
realtors with whom they work have been plagued by lengthening delays in FHA 
processing and payment of claims. This in spite of what has for a good proportion 
of that time been a declining volume of new business for the agency; a poor per- 
iod of home sales generally. Samuel E. Neel, Washington counsel for the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, pointed out that this is largely due to the difficulties the 
agency encounters every time it goes before Congress for an allocation of funds. 
Delays are lengthy and the need becomes acute long before the appropriations are 
granted. FHA regional offices never fully catch up. 

Builders meantime have been developing alternative long-term methods of finan- 
cing their home sales. Thirty-year terms are available to them through a good 
number of savings and loan associations and some savings banks; 35-year loans 
have apparently not yet become much of an issue. It is felt in mortgage financing 
circles that unless FHA is granted sufficient operating funds when it needs them 
the usefulness of that agency as a stimulating force to home sales will steadily 
decline. 
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Departments 


FHA Processing 
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BANK NOT LIABLE FOR 
FORGED ENDORSEMENTS 


Payee cannot recover from drawee 
bank which paid check bearing 
payee’s forged endorsement where 
bank had no knowledge of the 
forgery. 

Back in 1942, the California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal decided, in 
Jones v. Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Ass’n (Cal. App.) 
121 Pac. (2d) 94, that a drawee 
bank was not liable to the payee of a 
check which the bank paid on a 
forgery of the payee’s endorsement. 
The court there. ruled that since the 
check had neither been accepted nor 
certified by the drawee, there ex- 
isted no contractual obligation on 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Courts Rule on Cases Concerning 


Blanket Bonds . . . Forgery . 


Set-off 


Other Cases 


the drawee’s part to pay the check 
to the payee. 

Aware of this ruling but never- 
theless undaunted, the payee in a 
recent case decided on another tack. 
The facts were the same. The draw- 
ee bank had paid a check to which 
the payee’s endorsement had been 
forged. The bank had not accepted 
or certified the check and, of course, 
had no knowledge of the forgery. 

Instead of proceeding against the 
drawee bank on the contract theory, 
the payee sought recovery of the 
amount of the check from the draw- 
ee on the theory that in paying the 
check the drawee had wrongfully 
converted it to its own use. 

The California District Court of 
Appeal ruled against the payee. The 
court decided, in effect, that since 


the payee could not recover on the 
contract theory, it could not re- 
cover on the conversion theory. 

The court noted that the “payee 
never had contract right 
against the bank as the bank never 
received any money from the payee, 
it had no money belonging to the 
payee and never promised to pay it 
anything.” The court reasoned that 
if the payee had no contractual 
right against the bank, it was diffi- 
cult “to see how the bank could con- 
vert anything of the payee’s. The 
right which the payee had was a 
claim against the maker of the check 
and it still has that right.” United 
States Rubber Co. v. Union Bank & 
Trust Co. (Cal. App.) 15 Cal. Rptr. 
385. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Court Rules Against Bank in Blanket Bond Case 


Clause E does not cover loss sustained on fraudulent 
invoices assigned to bank as security for loan. 

Clause E of Bankers Blanket Bond, Standard Form 
No. 24, provides for coverage against loss sustained 
through the insured’s having, in good faith and in the 
course of business, extended credit on the faith of secu- 
rities, documents or other written instruments which 
prove to have been counterfeited or forged as to the 
signature of any maker. 

According to the Colorado Supreme Court, this clause 
is not broad enough to afford coverage to a bank which 
has made loans on the strength of fraudulent accounts 
receivable assigned as security for the loans. 

In brief, the bank had loaned $13,600 to one of its 
customers. The loans were secured by the assignment of 
certain accounts receivable, evidenced by invoices repre- 
senting goods sold and services rendered. 

Unfortunately, the borrower became insolvent. It was 
then discovered that four invoices, totaling $2,600, were 


88 


fraudulent because the goods had not been delivered nor 
had the services been rendered to the customers named 
in the invoices. 

The bank sought to recover the $2,600 loss from its 
surety, contending that the invoices were forgeries and 
counterfeit within the meaning of Clause E of the bond. 

The court disposed of this contention in very summary 
fashion, stating: “It is clear from the language of the 
bond that the liability of Guaranty Co. [surety] is lim- 
ited to instruments which have been ‘counterfeited or 
forged as to the signature of any maker, drawer, etc.’ It 
is not contended here that a false signature appeared 
upon any of the invoices involved. The words ‘counter- 
feited or forged’ even though not specifically connected 
to the signatures upon an instrument, do not include in 
their meaning the making of a false statement of fact 
within the body of an instrument otherwise genuine.” 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. First National 
Bank of Fort Morgan (Colo.) 864 Pac. (2d) 202. 
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lf you can’t 

say YES” 

to a loan, 

say “FIELD 
WAREHOUSING’ 


Inventory 
provides the 
COLLATERAL 
—you keep 


the customer’s 
GOOD WILL 


When collateral is a problem, let us show you a 
sound profitwise means of retaining the line, 
without compromising security requirements. 
Our bonded warehouse receipts convert 

your customer’s inventory to acceptable collateral, 
right on his premises. Our Field Warehousing 
service includes an exclusive single-sheet 

Monthly Stock and Value Report that gives a 
complete, continuous check of all transactions. 
Your customer will appreciate the suggestion, and 
you can satisfy his financing needs with 

maximum safety. Write or call, for 

complete information. 


OPERATING 
OFFICES 

IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


NEW YORK TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


BANK NOT PERMITTED 
TO SET OFF FUNDS 


Although bank had no knowledge 
that funds in depositor’s account 
were trust funds, it could not set 
off deposit against debt owing by 
depositor. 

If funds in which third persons 
have an interest are deposited in the 
individual name of a depositor and 


the bank has neither actual notice 
nor notice of facts sufficient to put 
it on inquiry as to the true charac- 
ter of the deposit, the bank may ap- 
ply the deposit against the deposi- 
tor’s debt to the bank. The decided 
weight of authority supports this 
rule. 

A so-called “equitable” rule has 
been followed in some cases. Under 
this rule, although the bank has no 
knowledge or notice of the true 
character of the deposit, it cannot 
apply such funds as against the debt 


OUR IMAGE IS BLURRED 


Somehow the image projected by this firm has gotten out of focus. 
It’s our fault. We’ve been too busy lately to sit for the camera. For a 


better focus: 


Cushman & Wakefield, Inc. is not only the leading office leasing 
firm in the city (over one-fourth of total volume since 1947) but has 
also outstripped its competition by acting as agent for over 29% of 


the new skyscrapers in New York. 


MORE IMPORTANTLY the firm has been sought out by an 


| bank. National 


2 Broadway New York 4,N.Y. 
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increasing number of industrial corporations and financial institutions 
for CONSULTATION on major real estate projects. Our tremendous 
fund of first-hand experience gained in working closely with owners, 
builders, investors, architects and engineers, office planners, and large 
space users makes our advisory service unique. 

Because the knowledge and judgment of our top executives is un-. 
equalled in the office and industrial building fields anywhere in the 
country, Cushman & Wakefield is being asked to advise on specific 
problems or to assume full charge of complex real estate operations, 
both in and out of New York. You are invited to inquire about this 
CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


CUSHMAN: 
WAKEFIELD: 


529 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


232 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 


owed by the depositor unless the 
bank has changed its position o: suf. 
fered some detriment in reliance on 
the deposit. 

The Supreme Court of Texas re. 
cently adopted the equitable rule, 
stating that it was “supported by 
the sounder reason and equity.” In 
this case, the depositor was a gen- 
eral agent for an insurance com- 
pany. He would collect the premi- 
ums, holding them as trustee for the 
company, deduct his commissions 
and remit the balance to the com- 
pany. He deposited certain premi- 
ums money in his account and the 
bank applied all of the funds in the 
account to pay a debt he owed to the 
bank. 

The insurance company brought 


| this action against the bank to re- 
| cover that part of the deposit to 


which it was entitled. The evidence 
did not indicate that the bank had 
in any way changed its position to 
its detriment, or that superior equi- 
ties had arisen in its favor. Further, 
the court assumed, for the purpose 
of its decision, that the bank had no 
knowledge that the funds belonged 
to the insurance company. 

After considering the majority 
and minority (so-called “equitable”) 
rules, the court decided that the 
“equitable” rule was sounder and 
that the bank could not apply funds 
in its depositor’s account, held in 
trust by him for his principal, to 
satisfy the depositor’s debt to the 
Indemnity Co. v. 
Spring Branch State Bank (Tex.) 
348 S.W. (2d) 528. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Dividends. The Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System 
has ruled that, under §9 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and §5199(b) of 
the U.S. Revised Statutes, its ap- 
proval must be obtained when the 
amount of a dividend proposed to be 
declared by a member state bank, 
prior to the end of the calendar year, 
would exceed the total of the bank’s 


| net profits up to the date of the dec- 


laration combined with its retained 
net profits of the preceding two 


| years. Federal Register Vol. 26, page 


9408. 

Checks. Bank held not liable for 
paying corporation checks signed 
only by one officer although bank 
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knew that two signatures were re- 
quired, where it was shown that the 
checks were used to pay a legitimate 
corporation debt. V of I Produc- 
tions, Inc. v. California Bank (Cal. 
App.) 15 Cal. Rptr. 562. 
Promissory notes. New Jersey Su- 
perior Court ruled that maker of ne- 
gotiable promissory note was liable 
as a matter of law where it was 
shown that he was literate and 
knew that he was signing a note but 
was unaware of identity of payee 
and amount of note; maker’s negli- 
gence precluded assertion of defense 
of fraud in factum against holder in 
due course. Bancredit, Inc. v. Bethea 
(N.J. Super.) 172 Atl. (2d) 10. 
Mortgages. Where statute re- 
quires that consent to execution of 
corporation real estate mortgage 
must be given by stockholders and 


that certificate of consent shall be | 


recorded, failure to record certifi- 
cate does not affect validity of the 
mortgage. Security Discount Associ- 
ates v. Lynmay Homes Corp. (N.Y. 
App. Div.) 216 N.Y.S. (2d) 543. 
Set-off. Where a bank issued a 


certificate of deposit knowing that it | 
was to be used as collateral for a | 
loan to the depositor, the deposit | 


was one for a special purpose and 
the bank could not set off against 
the deposit a debt owed to it by the 
depositor. R. M. Bourne & Co. v. 


Peoples Union Bank & Trust Co. 


(Pa.) 172 Atl. (2d) 814. 


Federal tax liens. Where, pursu- | 
ant to real estate mortgage provi- | 


sions and to protect its mortgage 
lien, mortgagee paid local taxes 
levied against mortgaged premises 
after filing of Federal tax liens, pay- 
ments by mortgagee were subordi- 
nated to tax lien. First Fed. S. & L. 
Ass’n v. Lewis (N.Y. App. Div.) 218 
N.Y.S. (2d) 857. 

Venue. Action to declare a retail 
instalment sales contract invalid, 
brought against national bank es- 
tablished in Michigan and having no 
place of business outside of Michi- 
gan, was properly brought in Nebras- 
ka. Evidence indicated that bank had 
done business in Nebraska and that 
contract, which had been assigned 
to the national bank, had been ex- 
ecuted in Nebraska. Bank had con- 
tended that proper venue was in dis- 
trict, county, or city where bank was 
located. Robertson v. Burnett (Neb.) 
109 N. W. (2d) 716 and Hills v. 
Burnett (Neb.) 109 N.W. (2d) 739. 

Notice of sale. Superior Court of 
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New Jersey rules that there must be 
strict compliance with provisions of 
§46 :32-25 of the New Jersey Uni- 
form Conditional Sales Law which 
requires that notice of sale of re- 
possessed goods must be given to the 
buyer either personally or by “regis- 
tered mail.” Therefore, action 
against the buyer for a deficiency 
judgment was barred where notice 
of sale was sent by “certified mail.” 
Pacific Discount Co. v. Jackson (N.J. 
Super.) 172 Atl. (2d) 440. 


Mortgages. Where mortgagor 
failed to pay instalments of princi- 
pal, interest, taxes, and insurance on 
due dates, mortgagee, under mort- 
gage terms, could accelerate pay- 
ment of balance due on mortgage debt 
and foreclose on property. Court 
rejected mortgagor’s contention that 
mortgagee should have applied es- 
crow funds towards instalment pay- 
ments. Federal National Mortgage 
Ass’n v. Walter (Okla.) 363 Pac. (2d 
293. 


Now you can! 


Our Research Department just 
completed its state-by-state com- 
parisons covering postwar years 
1946-1961: Arizona leads the 
nation in ten out of twelve impor- 
tant indices of growth (second 
in the other two). 


Can you name the fastest-growing 


state in the nation. 


FOR FREE COPY WRITE 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
SPECIAL SERVICES DEPT., 
BOX 71, PHOENIX 1, ARIZ. 


Seese ee ee eee eee eee eee 


These and literally thousands of 
other Arizona facts and figures 
are contained in this new edi- 
tion, just off the press. 

We shall be glad to send a 
complimentary copy to anyone 
interested. 
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“WE GAINED 


Banker Peavey (right) and Dealer Nelson join 
Farmer Earl Young (left) in viewing the progress 
of pigs being grown on the Purina “Pig Parlor" 
plan. Mr. Young, who raises hogs and chickens and 
owns a dairy herd, says he couldn't operate 
without the help of the Bank and the Purina Dealer. 


—says Richard W. Peavey, President, 
Security National Bank & Trust Company, Faribault, Minnesota 


When Security National Bank 
and Trust Company financed Al 
Nelson’s purchase of a feed store, 
the Bank gained a growing cus- 
tomer and a good teammate in 
community service. From the feed 
store, Mr. Nelson, with the 
Bank’s support, developed Faribo 
Farm Service, Inc., a Purina 
Dealership which has increased 
its volume by 75 per cent in its 
three years of operation. 


Teamwork of the Bank and the 
Dealership has brought about 
important developments in ani- 
mal agriculture in the Faribault 
area. The Dealer has helped 
farmers by introducing Purina 
Programs, on-the-farm service 
and Check-R-Mix grinding and 
mixing, which makes balanced 
rations of home-grown grains. 
The Bank has financed the de- 


velopment of animal agriculture 
direct with farmers or by dis- 
counting notes for the Dealer. 
The Bank has made no charge- 
offs on such financing. 


Security National Bank and Trust 

Company has found its associa- 

tion with Faribo Farm Service 

to be good business...and a 

worthwhile community service. 
* * * * 


Bankers and Purina Dealers from 
coast to coast are enjoying excel- 
lent business relationships.Reviews 
of many such case histories are 
included in a booklet, ‘‘New Profit 
Opportunities with Agricultural 
Loans,” which we believe you will 
find interesting and profitable read- 
ing. A complimentary copy will 
be sent upon request. RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY, Public Rela- 
tions Department, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 


PURINA...vouR “PARTNER" IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 


A GOOD BANK CUSTOMER 
BY BACKING OUR PURINA DEALER” 
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This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


How Bank's Dairy Heifer 
Project Operates 


pwn to Agricultural Repre- 
sentative George B. Collins, The 
Northwestern Bank of North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., “recently sponsored a 
very successful dairy heifer project 
for 4-H and FFA boys and girls ina 
5-county area of northwest North 
Carolina.” 

Mr. Collins purchased 43 grade 
holstein heifers from 6 to 12 months 
old which were out of dams with ex- 
cellent Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation records and by proven sires. 
“These heifers were placed with de- 
serving 4-H and FFA boys and girls 
and the bank loaned 100% of the pur- 
chase price to be repaid when the 
heifers were sold. The heifers were 
then raised until they were approxi- 
mately 30 months of age according 
to recommendations from the North 
Carolina State College and under 
close supervision of the local county 
agents,”’ he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Collins comment- 
ed: 

“Since the sale date was set for 
July 15, 1961, we decided it would 
be best to breed the animals so the 
majority of them would be due to 
have calves as close to July 15 as pos- 
sible. We wanted to breed these heif- 
ers to the best bulls available and de- 
cided to breed them artificially to the 
bulls of the DHIA. On July 15 we 
held an auction sale in North Wilkes- 
boro, when the heifers were sold for 
an average of $385.15. 

“Northwestern Bank presented 
$200 in awards to boys who did the 
best job with their animals. Partici- 
pants received an average of over 
$200 for each animal after deducting 
the original cost of the heifers, inter- 
est on note, and sale cost.” 

Mr. Collins states that the primary 
purpose underlying this project was 
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“to demonstrate that 4-H and FFA 
members and farmers can show a 
profit by raising replacement dairy 
animals providing they start with 
good heifers, grow them properly, 
and sell them through an organized 
sale. In the future the bank may 
sponsor a sale in which heifers may 
be consigned to farmers as well as 
4-H and FFA members.” 


Judge on Foreign Mission 


Fic JUDGE, JR., assistant 
cashier and head of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Industrial 
National Bank of Providence, R. I., 
has been selected as a trade advisor 
for a trade mission to Peru and 
Equador by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Judge was chosen because he 
is considered an authority in the 
field of agricultural cooperatives and 
farm credit and his ability to speak 
French, Italian, and Spanish. 

He has attended Bryant College, 
the University of Rhode Island, and 
is presently enrolled in the Business 
Administration Degree Program at 
the U. of R. I. 


Easton Naf'l Young Farmer 
Advisory Committee 


N April 1959 The Easton National 

Bank of Maryland, Easton, or- 
ganized an Agricultural Advisory 
Committee composed of eight suc- 
cessful young farmers. The commit- 
tee has a public relations function in 
that it provides new ideas, contacts 
suggestions for officer calls, and as- 
sists the bank in keeping abreast of 
farm problems and developments. 
Members serve for a 2-year term, 
with four new members being ap- 
pointed each year. 

“The young men on the committee, 
with their farming experience, are 
well qualified in their work and while 
they are not concerned with the fi- 
nancial side of our bank or with the 


approval of loans, they contribute 
immeasurably in helping us to keep 
informed regarding farming prob- 
lems,” reports Agricultural Repre- 
sentative Rudolph S. Brown. They 
tell ‘their neighbors about the inter- 
est of our bank in agriculture and 
acquaint farmers in their respective 
areas with the fact that the Easton 
National is able and ready to handle 
all of their banking needs,” Mr. 
Brown said. 

Continuing, Mr. Brown said that 
“the committee is a valuable source 
of information regarding the char- 
acter, business, and farming ability 
of loan applicants from their areas. 
They never see a loan application, fi- 
nancial statement, or pass judgment 
on them. Meetings of this committee 
are at the call of the bank and are 
not on a regular schedule.” 

“From our experience,” he said, 
“we would suggest that many other 
banks might carefully consider set- 
ting up such a committee and anyone 
desiring further information should 
feel free to write us.” 


700 Bankers and Guests 
Expected af 10th Conference 


HE seven hundred bankers and 

their guests expected at the Tenth 
Annual Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence of The American Bankers As- 
sociation at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
in Dallas, November 13-14, will hear 
some of the nation’s leading agricul- 
tural credit executives, according to 
a program announced by John 
H. Crocker, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Agricultural Committee and chair- 
man of the board, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Ill. In typical Texas 
style, banks of the Dallas Clearing 
House, agricultural leaders, and 
business establishments are arrang- 
ing some interesting entertainment 
for their guests. 

The importance of this year’s con- 
ference is indicated by the fact that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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THE COMPACT IDEA HAS COME TO OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


The Compact Electric by Smith-Corona Marchant: $249 
Cabout the price of a manual.) 


@ No need to buy a manual office typewriter —when you 
really want an electric. Now there is a full-powered elec- 
tric for about the same price as a manual. 

& This is the new Smith-Corona Marchant Compact 200 
—world’s only compact electric. And it’s full-featured, 
too. For example: 

@ A 12-inch carriage and 88-character keyboard give you 
more work capacity than 90% of all typewriters in use. 
It has an automatic carriage return . . . and an automatic 
repeating space bar, dash, underline, dot and cross-out key. 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


@ There is no waste space inside the Compact 200. 
American engineering has squeezed it all out. The result 
is a remarkably strong, precision-built machine. Another 
result is a remarkably low price: $249 (about half the 
price of ordinary electrics). 

@ The Compact 200 comes in three handsome decorator 
colors and over thirty crisp type styles. 

@ So forget about manual machines. Ask to see the new 
SCM Compact 200. Or, if you like, order now. A coupon 


is on the opposite page. *Plus tax 


SMITH -CORGNA MARCHANT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 

the Texas Farm and Ranch School 
for commercial bankers, conducted 
for ihe past 10 years by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology of Texas A. and M. College, 
has been canceled this year to permit 
those active in agricultural credit to 
attend the national meeting. 

Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive 
vice-president of The American 
Bankers Association and formerly a 
Dallas bank executive, will be the 
keynote speaker at a Monday night 
dinner session. In addition to the 
formal addresses on Monday and 
Tuesday, many opportunities will be 
provided for bankers to participate in 
discussions concerned with agricul- 
tural credit. There will be two pan- 
els: on Monday morning on “Provid- 
ing a Complete Financial Service,” 
and on Tuesday on “Which Way Is 
Livestock Going?” Also there will be 
seven simultaneous “Bull Sessions” 
on Monday afternoon on “How to 
Meet Farmers’ Credit Needs.” 

On Tuesday morning the Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., will enter- 
tain conference participants at break- 
fast. At this time of the year, Dallas 
offers many things to do, including 
style shows at the department stores 
for the ladies, football and other 
sports, and places of interest to visit. 


Walt Mauritson Joins Bank 


wn W. MAURITSON has resigned 
as Flathead County (Mont.) ex- 
tension agent to accept the position 
of agricultural representative of The 
Conrad National Bank of Kalispell, 
Mont. He had been in extension work 
for 17 years. 

A native of Montana, Mr. Maurit- 
son graduated from the Montana 
State College in 1941 with a B.S. de- 
gree in agricultural economics, after 
which he served for two years as 
vocational agricultural instructor at 
the Laurel High School. He has been 
an active leader in agricultural af- 
fairs in his county. 


Bank Gives 96 Granges 
Community Service Awards 


OMMUNITY service awards were 
given in eight broad categories 
when North Carolina National Bank 
honored 96 Granges at the farm or- 
ganization’s convention in Boone in 
October. 
The categories included agricul- 
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Arthur Mauch Articles 


S agricultural bankers enter their 
fall and winter season planning 
as to how they can improve and ex- 
pand their services to farmers in 
1962, they may find an article ap- 
pearing in October BANKING (page 
112), over the byline of Arthur 
Mauch and entitled “1962 Income 
Prospects for Farmers,” a helpful 
guide. 

In the April issue of BANKING 
(page 68), Dr. Mauch contributed 
“New Opportunities in Farm Fi- 
nance”; in the August issue (page 
81), he wrote on “Do We Really 
Have a New Frontier in Farm Pro- 
grams?”; in the September issue 
(page 94), he suggested some reme- 
dies for our farm program; and for 
the January 1962 issue he will pre- 
pare an article on the farm financial 
situation which will include some 
points on the farm real estate mar- 
ket. 

Dr. Mauch is now on leave as 
professor of agricultural economics 
from Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, and is working with 
the Agricultural Policy Institute at 
North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh. Upon the completion of his 
assignment with the Institute he 
will spend a semester studying at 
North Carolina State College before 
returning to Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


tural stabilization, community proj- 
ects, industrial development, health, 
community beautification, citizen- 
ship, youth work, and cheer to the 
needy. 

The bank began offering $25 
awards to each Grange that qualified 
in community service accomplish- 
ments four years ago. The first year 


‘the bank gave a total of $1,075 to 71 


Granges, and each succeeding year 
has seen the number of winners go 
higher than the last. 
Award-winning projects of the 96 
Granges in 48 counties included ru- 
ral health clinics, securing doctors 
for rural areas, construction of fall- 
out shelters, promotion of farm mar- 
kets, conservation practices, con- 
struction of farm ponds, home nurs- 
ing courses, clean-up campaigns, 
church and school beautification, get- 
out-the-vote campaigns, youth fellow- 
ship and Scout work, fat stock and 
dairy shows, purchase of necessities 
for the needy, and gifts for hospital- 
ized veterans and crippled children. 


IN ONLY SIX MINUTES: 
THE MOST CONVINCING 
(AND SURPRISING) 
TYPEWRITER DEMON- 
STRATION YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN!!! 


We'd like six minutes—no more—to 
show you the remarkable Smith- 
Corona Marchant Compact 200. 
Just tell us which day you'll have 
six free minutes. Or send in your 
order for the Compact 200 now. 


Mr. Joe Deady B-11 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 

410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
CI'd like to see your six-minute 
demonstration at 


Send (quantity) 
new Smith-Corona Compact 200 
typewriter(s). 


NAME___ 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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How the 


PHILABANK PLAN 


helps you attract and keep the personnel 
you want 


Whaarever the size of your staff—one person or fifteen or fifty—The Philabank Plan 
enables you to offer a full-scale, “Big Industry” employee benefits program—at completely 


manageable cost. 


The Philabank Plan is the only plan of its kind in existence today. Thoroughly tested, it is 


being used by many financial institutions throughout the country to provide: 


You select the level of benefits desired—thus controlling the Plan’s basic cost. Through 
“dual-funding” you enjoy other important advantages. You buy insurance protection 
at “wholesale” rates; discharge of pension obligations is guaranteed; you gain specific 
tax benefits. 


The Philabank Plan is integrated with Social Security; may be used effectively to improve 
upon existing pension or group insurance plans. Another outstanding factor is that The 
Philabank Plan may be installed without the usual large initial indebtedness to cover 
employees’ past service, and on a flexible contribution basis. 


We'll be glad to send you an informative booklet giving full details on this unique—and 
uniquely helpful—plan. Just write, wire or phone your District Officer at the Main Office. 


LPHIA NATO, 


The 
PHILABANK 


still another service pioneered by .. . a PLAN oe 


ENEFiITs FoR EMP 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


@ Substantial death benefits 
| 
| 
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BANKING NEWS 


Necessity of Sound Economy, a Balanced Budgef, Equal 
Tax Treatment Emphasized by A.B.A.’s Sam M. Fleming 


“We must lend aid and capital to 
the young and emergent nations of 
the world if they are to be saved 
from communism, but it must be 
done within the bounds of what we 
can afford,” said Sam M. Fleming, 
president of The American Bankers 
Association, before the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

“We must pay for essential gov- 
ernment services and programs but 
must insist that government ad- 
ministration be as efficient as possi- 
ble,” he added. 

Mr. Fleming stated that “since it 
is apparent that the current fiscal 
year will end with a deficit in excess 
of $5-billion, it would seem prudent 
to cut back on nondefense expendi- 
tures or increase taxes, rather than 
to rely for continued stability on the 
hope of a balanced budget in the 1963 
fiscal year.” 


Tax Equality the Starting Point 


“A starting point,” he said, “could 
be inclusion on the tax rolls of the 
many tax-sheltered groups which are 
not paying their fair share of the cost 
of government. Our nation is willing 
to bear most any tax burden if the 
people feel the money is being spent 
prudently and all groups or individ- 
uals are being accorded equal treat- 
ment. But noncompliance and ulti- 
mately serious resistance build up 
when a few are given preferential tax 
treatment at the expense of many.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fleming stated 
that “the importance of a balanced 
budget is emphasized by the chronic 
deficit which we have experienced in 
our international balance of pay- 
ments during most of the postwar 
years. In recent years we have pro- 
vided massive assistance to help re- 
build the economies of the other free 
nations. We also have maintained 
abroad large numbers of troops and 
their families; and with the need to 
give help to India, Pakistan, South 
America, and many young emergent 
nations, we have year after year been 
disbursing more abroad than we 
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have been taking in. As a result, for- 
eigners now hold over $20-billion of 
short-term claims against us—hold- 
ings that can be converted into gold 
at the discretion of the holders. Our 
free gold is now reduced to a little 
over $6-billion, since $1114-billion 
are earmarked as a legal reserve 
against currency outstanding and 
bank reserves with the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

“It is all important that we con- 
duct our internal affairs so as to sus- 
tain the confidence of our creditors. 
Otherwise, they might, as some have 
already done, prefer to hold nonpro- 
ductive but safe gold rather than in- 
vest their dollar holdings into in- 
come-producing Government bonds, 
certificates of deposit, or American 
securities. For many years, we are 
going to have to live with the prob- 
lem of international payments, as 
England and other countries have 
done for many generations. This 
means that imprudent domestic poli- 
cies now may later result in serious 
international repercussions. The sit- 
uation for us is further complicated 
by the proven success of the Common 
Market and the added competition 
for foreign markets which we can 
expect from this area tomorrow. 


Effect of Common Market 


“Apparently the six original Com- 
mon Market countries will soon be 
joined by England and many other 
nations to form one economic group 
of 300,000,000 people, trading with 
each other without the barrier of 
tariff or other trade restrictions. 
While this is a wholesome develop- 
ment in the struggle against com- 
munism, it is a serious threat to us 
in our competition for the world 
markets. Despite our continuing in- 
ternational deficits, our exports of 
goods and services still exceed our 
imports by nearly $4-billion a year. 
But it will become increasingly dif- 
ficult to sell competitively to and in 
competition with nations bound to- 
gether economically in the Common 
Market. 

“Experience in recent years has 


A.B.A.'s National Credit 
Conference Will Be Held in 
Chicago on Jan. 22-23 


Speakers Will Include Bankers, 
Government, Industrial Leaders 


Planning for the program of the 
14th National Credit Conference of 
The American Bankers Association, 
to be held at the Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel in Chicago, January 22-23, 
1962, is rapidly being completed, ac- 
cording to J. Howard Laeri, newly 
appointed chairman of the committee 
and executive vice-president of The 
First National City Bank, New York 
City. 

During the two days, leaders in 
banking, industry, transportation, 
and business will review develop- 
ments affecting business and bank 
credit during 1962. 

Speakers representing banking 
will be Sam M. Fleming, president of 
The American Bankers Association 
and president of the Third National 
Bank in Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Charls 
E. Walker, executive vice-president 
of the A.B.A., New York; Donald M. 
Graham, vice-chairman, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago; William F. Kees- 
ler, senior vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; and T. Carl 
Wedel, vice-president of The First 
National City Bank of New York. 

Among the other speakers will be 
Harold F. Linder, president, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington; An- 
drew Devoursney, executive vice- 
president, United Air Lines; and 
John M. Martin, vice-president and 
director, The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. 

At the conference, there will be a 
panel on credit conditions, which will 
review the immediate situation and 
prospective developments for the 
future. 


prompted many American companies 
to establish affiliates within the mar- 
ket itself in order to be able to com- 


pete better. . . . The alternative— 
establishing foreign affiliates within 
the Common Market countries—has 
resulted in a loss of important export 
dollars.” 
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Foreign Policy on Potential 
Enemies Theme of 1962 
A.1.B. National Debate 


“Resolved, That the United States 
should adopt a foreign policy which 
includes the option of taking initial 
action against potential enemies” will 
be the subject for the 1962 national 
debate program of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. The A.I.B. is the 
educational section of The American 
Bankers Association. The subject 
was announced by John R. Zeitler, 
of Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., who is chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s National Debate Committee. 

The A.I.B.’s annual debate pro- 
gram gets under way within a 
few weeks as individual chapters 
throughout the country begin hold- 
ing qualifying debates. These quali- 
fying debates are the first step in 
choosing the two teams which will 
compete in the National Debate Con- 
test for the Jesse H. Jones National 
Convention Debate Fund prizes, to 
be held in Atlanta next May 29 as 
part of the Institute’s annual con- 
vention. 

A trophy is awarded to the chap- 
ter represented by the team winning 
the final debate, the trophy to be 
held for one year. A chapter which 
wins this trophy three times, not 
necessarily in succession, retains 
permanent possession. The chapter 
also receives a championship pennant 
which remains in its permanent pos- 
session. 


F. A. McQuaid Is Named 
Chairman, A.I.B.’s Nat’! 
Public Speaking Committee 


Francis A. McQuaid of Union Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston, Norwood, 
Mass., has been appointed chairman 
of the National Public Speaking 
Committee of the American Institute 
of Banking, it was announced by 
Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., Institute 
president, and vice-president of Bank 
of Delaware, Wilmington. 

Public speaking is a major activity 
of the A.I.B. The program each year 
results in contests throughout the 
country, culminating in the National 
Public Speaking Contest for the 
A. P. Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment Prizes at the annual conven- 
tion, which will be held next year in 
Atlanta, May 28-June 1. 
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A.B.A. Membership Now 
Stands at 17,536, 96% of 
All of Nation's Banks 


All Banks in 18 States and D.C. 
Belong; 131 Foreign Members 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion recorded a net gain of 165 mem- 
bers during the fiscal year ended Au- 
gust 31, 1961, bringing its total 
membership in banks and branches 
to 17,536. 

In reporting this at the A.B.A.’s 
87th annual convention, John B. Kee- 
line, chairman of the Organization 
Committee and president of the Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Bank, Chero- 
kee, Iowa, noted that 4,000 branch 
offices are included in the total, as 
well as 131 associate memberships 
of banks in foreign countries. 

At the close of the fiscal year, 
A.B.A. membership represented over 
98% of the nation’s commercial 
banks, and 96% of all banks, both 
commercial and mutual savings 
banks. 

The present membership of 17,536 
compares with a membership of 17,- 
371 as of August 31, 1960. The over- 
all gain of 387 new memberships was 
offset by closings, withdrawals, and 
mergers, which brings the net gain 
to the 165 figure. 


73% Are Newly Opened Banks 


During the year, 150 head offices 
of U.S. banks and 234 branch offices 
were added to membership rolls, in 
addition to three foreign banks as 
associate members. Seventy-three 
percent of the new members repre- 
sent new banks which opened for 
business during the year. 

There are now 18 states and the 
District of Columbia in which every 
bank is a member of the A.B.A. They 
include Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 

The Association now has members 
in every state in the Union and in 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Eng- 
land, France, French West Indies, 
Guam, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Philippine Is- 
lands, Salvador, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela. 


Well-Planned Insurance 
Profection Essential Due to 
Asset and Complexity Growth 


George Hottendorf Advocates 
Banks Have Insurance Officer 


The growth in banking assets and 
the complexity of protection prob- 
lems arising from the expansion of 
bank services to the public make it 
essential that each bank have a well 
planned and adequate insurance pro- 
gram with an officer in charge, 
George H. Hottendorf, deputy man- 
ager and director of the Insurance 
and Protective Committee of The 
American Bankers Association, New 
York, recently told the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents meeting in Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Insurance Officer Duties 


Mr. Hottendorf urged that the 
banks’ insurance officers should “be 
capable of analyzing existing hazards 
and determining which risks should 
be insured, in order to be certain 
that the bank’s interests are properly 
safeguarded. Insurance agents can 
be helpful,” he asserted. 

Speaking on the subject of bankers 
blanket bonds and excess insurance 
coverage for banks, Mr. Hottendorf 
reviewed the protection against loss 
provided by Form No. 24 for com- 
mercial banks. 

In addition to the blanket bonds 
which may be written with extended 
coverage under special clauses, such 
as clauses D and E which are option- 
al for forgery insuring, Mr. Hotten- 
dorf urged that additional insurance 
be carried by banks to fit their own 
needs to protect against possible 
losses which are not covered in the 
blanket bond. 

“The most important excess cover- 
age for banks is $1,000,000 fidelity 
insurance. This is written on Excess 
Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket 
Bond Form 28 by Surety Association 
companies and on similar forms by 
independent companies and London 
Lloyd’s. It is a discovery bond writ- 
ten to supplement bankers blanket 
bonds, and insured banks must carry 
at least a specified amount of under- 
lying coverage.” 


A satellite is an employee at a 
party the boss gives. 
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A.B.A. Issues Two New 
Management Booklets on 
Insurance and Drive-ins 


“Manual on Life Insurance Loans,” 
“Drive-Up Banking” Are New Titles 


Two new publications, Manual on 
Life Insurance Loans and Drive-Up 
Banking, were mailed the end of 
last month to all member banks of 
The American Bankers Association 
by its Bank Management Commit- 
tee. 

The Manual on Life Insurance 
Loans is the committee’s first publi- 
cation on the subject and brings to- 
gether information not heretofore 
generally obtainable. It explains the 
loaning procedures involved in con- 
nection with Form No. 10 and other 
life insurance forms which are avail- 
able through the A.B.A. 

The stated object of the manual 
is the presentation of facts and 
opinions “intended to be helpful in 
the making, servicing, and collect- 
ing of loans secured by life insur- 
ance policies.” It is pointed out that 
since it is the “duty and privilege” 
of all banks to serve customers well 
and to conduct sound institutions, 
there is “the obvious responsibility 
to understand proper loan proced- 
ures to insure protection of the va- 
rious interests involved.” 

R. A. Bezoier, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minn., is 
chairman of the committee responsi- 
ble for producing the manual. 


How to Survey the Need 


Drive-Up Banking describes how 
to survey the need for drive-up fa- 
cilities, the types which are avail- 
able, and lot plans with details on 
locating and operating the windows. 
The booklet points out that while 
there are over 6,000 drive-up win- 
dows or similar facilities now in op- 
eration, it has been difficult to de- 
termine how much business has been 
obtained or saved through use of 
such instatlations. The booklet enu- 
merates factors which would aid a 
bank in determining whether to 
make an investment in drive-up fa- 
cilities. 

The special committee of the Bank 
Management Committee which pre- 
pared the new guide is chairmaned 
by Oliver L. Dalrymple, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
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Fair and Appropriate 
Taxation of S&Ls, Mutuals 
Urged by Ben C. Corlett 


There is no valid reason why the 


House Ways and Means Committee | 
should not provide for the taxing of | 


mutual savings banks in its 1962 tax 
bill, Ben C. Corlett, director of the 
Washington Office of The American 
Bankers Association, told members 
of the Kentucky Bankers Association 
in Louisville. 

Speaking at the 67th annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky group, Mr. 
Corlett said: “In view of President 
Kennedy’s request for fair and equit- 
able taxation of savings and loan 
associations and mutual _ savings 
banks, the Treasury Department’s 
recommendation to Congress that 
these institutions be taxed, the in- 
controvertible testimony presented 
to the committee last August in fa- 
vor of such taxation, and above all, 
the nation’s vital need for additional 
revenues, I don’t see how the com- 
mittee can fail to include a tax uni- 
formity provisions in its bill.” 


“Fair and appropriate 
taxation...’ 

“Of all the potential revenue pro- 
ducers considered by the committee 
thus far,” he said, “the biggest and 
most immediate is the virtually tax- 
free status of these mutual financial 
institutions. Fair and appropriate 
taxation of them, according to Treas- 
ury estimates, would bring in about 
$380,000,000 the first year of applica- 
tion—an amount equal to more than 
10% of the extra defense expendi- 
tures recommended by the President 
as essential to national survival.” 

Mr. Corlett also reviewed other 
banking legislation in the First Ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. With re- 
spect to the proposal to withhold 
taxes on dividends and interest, the 


G. Edward Cooper, senior vice- 
president, The Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank, is chairman of the Bank 
Management Committee, under 
whose auspices these special com- 
mittees operate. 

Every member bank of the A.B.A. 
receives a copy of each of the new 
publications. Extra copies may be 
ordered at $1 each from the Depart- 
ment of Printing, The American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Edward J. 
Gannon 


Edward J. Gannon Joins 
A.B.A. As Assistant 
Director of News Bureau 


Edward J. Gannon joined the 
staff of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as assistant director of the 
News Bureau on October 11, it was 
announced by A.B.A. Executive Vice- 
president Charls E. Walker. 

Mr. Gannon comes to the Associa- 
tion from The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, where he was a senior editorial 
associate with the public relations 
staff. In his new assignment he re- 
places Edward T. O’Toole, who re- 
cently joined the financial news de- 
partment of the New York Times. 

The 30-year-old native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., graduated from Slippery 
Rock College in 1953 and later did 
graduate work in English at New 
York University. 

Mr. Gannon served in the U. S. 
Navy from 1953 to 1957, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant (jg) and com- 
pleting his active service as press 
officer at Third Naval District Head- 
quarters in New York City. He joined 
Chase Manhattan in January 1958. 

He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A.B.A. official said that banks would 
continue their voluntary effort to 
educate taxpayers on the obligation 
to report receipt of dividends and in- 
terest and noted the passage by both 
houses of a taxpayer numbering bill, 
which will accelerate automatic data 
processing as an alternative to man- 
datory withholding. 


The A.B.A. Reports 

This issue of BANKING is chock 
full of interesting information 
about developments and activities 
at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion or having to do with Associa- 
tion policy. 

Reports on these matters may be 
found starting on these pages: 38, 
42, 43, 56, 57, 88, 93, 100, 102, 107, 
110, 112, 113, and 114. 
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“No-Passbook Savings’ 
Study Released by A.B.A. 


NO-PASSBOOK savings accounts 
permit the use of automated ac- 
counting systems and increase op- 
erating efficiency but present a pub- 
lic relations challenge to the banks, 
particularly with older customers, 
according to No-Passbook Savings, 
which has just been completed by 
the Savings Division of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

A survey made by the division 
shows that almost without excep- 
tion, customer reaction to the elimi- 
nation of the passbook has been 
quite satisfactory. ‘No-passbook 
savings has required substantial 
selling to customers by bank person- 
nel, but no material dissatisfaction 
has occurred and relatively few ac- 
counts have been closed.” 

Advantages of the no-passbook 
system to commercial banks are sub- 
stantial. It enables a bank to spread 
the work load among all tellers, in- 
troduces uniformity, and provides 
flexibility to teller procedures. It 
permits a centralized accounting 
system utilizing semiautomatic 
equipment, punch cards, and com- 
puters. It facilitates updating of 
bank records through mailing of 
statements and provides more ac- 
curate mailing lists for direct-mail 
advertising. It eliminates the incon- 
venience to the customer which 
occurs when a passbook is lost. It 
results in faster and better service 
to the customer. 

Among the possible disadvantages 
are the fact that the Federal Reserve 
will not permit a no-passbook ac- 
count to be used as collateral for 
loans until a passbook is issued for 
a specific amount. The system may 
not be economical for smaller banks. 
Signature records may be a problem. 

Copies of the new booklet, which in- 
clude sample operating procedures, 
a list of no-passbook banks, and an 
analysis of Federal and state laws 
and regulations applying to no-pass- 
book savings accounts, are available 
to members at $1 each from Depart- 
ment of Printing, A.B.A., 12 E. 36th 
St., New York 16. 
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OUR CHANGING POPULATION 


Growth trend by broad age groups 
as percentage of total increases 


40 and over. 


Period —_Under 20 
1900-10 


20 to 39 


1959-650)" 
1965-0)" FA 
1310-50)" 


+20 to 39 Group: 1% decrease %*(p) Projected 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census Prepared by the Institute of Life Insurance 


Full Service Savings 


A NEW savings account plan, the 
first of its kind in Connecticut, was 
announced recently by The First 
New Haven National Bank. De- 
signed to provide quick, accurate 
service with new higher interest 
figured on a daily basis, the plan 
is called “Full Service Savings.” 

In announcing this service, Presi- 
dent J. Coy Reid said that savings 
depositors will be able to name their 
own interest period rather than 
wait for the bank’s normal interest 
schedule. “The way the plan works,” 
he said, “interest starts the day of 
deposit and continues through to 
the day of withdrawal. The custom- 
er can select the quarterly interest 
dates most convenient to him.” 

The First New Haven’s new inter- 
est rate on all savings accounts will 
be 3% starting in October. 

The announcement stated that 
conventional savings accounts, 
which pay interest semi-annually, 
will be continued for those who 
wish them, and that these may be 
changed to Full Service Savings at 
any time in the future. 

The familiar old passbook will be 
replaced by a complete statement 
of account which customers will re- 
ceive every six months. Interest will 
be computed and included on each 
statement, eliminating any neces- 
sity of taking a passbook to the 
bank to have current interest writ- 
ten in. 

“In addition, deposits and with- 
drawals may be made at any win- 
dow at any branch or drive-in facil- 
ity of the First New Haven, or by 


Savings 


mail,” Mr. Reid said. Certified iden- 
tification cards will be issued to 
savings depositors. 


Instant Savings Hitched 
to Charge Account Service 


THE Citizens & Southern Nation- 
al Bank recently began offering 
“Instant Savings” in what it de- 
scribes as the broadest application 
ever for a charge account service. 

The charge account customer au- 
thorizes C&S to make a deposit of 
$10 or more (in $5 multiples) to his 
savings account. The amount is 
charged to the customer’s charge 
account along with regular pur- 
chases and appears on his monthly 
statement. 

A separate “Instant Savings” 
statement is included each month, 
showing the new savings balance. 
The two statements enable the cus- 
tomer to review both purchases and 
savings at a glance. 

The customer’s one monthly 
check to the C&S charge account 
service will include payment for the 
savings deposit. And, in months of 
unusual expense, he can use the 
charge service’s flexible payment 
feature and continue saving regu- 
larly without interruption. 

“After we receive the customer’s 
authorization, his savings deposit 
will be made for him automatically, 
instantly, every month,” explained 
President Mills B. Lane. “Thus, ‘In- 
stant Savings’ assures our charge 
account customers a steadily grow- 
ing savings account.” 

Mr. Lane said “Instant Savings” 
may be used to build either a new 
or an existing C&S savings ac- 
count; withdrawals or deposits may 
be made just as with regular sav- 
ings accounts, and accounts pay 
38% interest—with the customer 
naming his own interest-payment 
dates. 

The Citizens & Southern of Atlanta 
became the first bank in the nation to 
offer another innovation, “Instant 
Money” loans, through its charge ac- 
count service with the inauguration 
of the program on March 23, 1959. 
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Timely Money Tips 

IF all of the 84,000,000 Americans 
who save money in bank savings 
accounts were allowed only a 
square foot each on which to stand 
and could be crowded together in 
one hall, it would be some 1,900 
acres or three square miles in area, 
according to the Advertising De- 
partment of The American Bankers 
Association. 

This estimate is included in a 6- 
page folder, for local bank distribu- 
tion, entitled “Timely Money Tips,” 
prepared by the department. The 
“Tom Thumb” house magazine also 
suggests that housewives, when re- 
modeling their kitchens, can save 
steps by grouping the three most 
used units of equipment—range, re- 
frigerator, and sink—around a cor- 
ner of the room. 

Among other tips, it urges own- 
ers not to endorse their stock cer- 
tificates until the endorsement is re- 
quired for some specific purpose, to 
use only registered mail in forward- 
ing certificates, and to keep the cer- 
tificates themselves in a bank safe 
deposit box. 

The folder is included in a mail- 
ing of advertising material sent to 
A.B.A. member banks for use dur- 
ing the approaching holiday season. 

Copies of “Timely Money Tips” 
may be obtained by member banks 
from the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16. 


Mutual Trustees Duties 


IN a discussion of the duties and 
responsibilities of the boards of 
trustees of mutual savings banks 
under the New York State banking 
law, Charles Mitchell Bliss, execu- 
tive vice-president of The Bank of 
New York, pointed out that these 
trustees do not come up for annual 
election. 

“To this extent,” he said, “their 
depositors have nothing to say 
about the selection of trustees nor 
does the Banking Department in 
any direct way.” After reading the 
provisions of the law with respect 
to filling vacancy, Mr. Bliss com- 
mented: “Contrast this with the 
procedure followed by most corpo- 
rate organizations.” 

Continuing, he pointed out that 
“if the word trustee means any- 
thing, and if the statutes mean what 
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they say, the board (of trustees) 
has the responsibility of managing 
the bank. This means that we have 
an obligation to know not only the 
capabilities but also the limitations 
—and we all have them—of the 
chief executive officer and the ex- 
isting management succession. Let 
me quote Russ Clark in a talk he 
made while Superintendent of 
Banks: ‘The overwhelming major- 
ity of merger applications which 
have come across my desk have re- 
lated to and been the products of 
aging management and manage- 
ment succession. If the gap between 
the president and the number two 
man is so great that the latter can- 
not step into the shoes of the for- 
mer, then I say that top manage- 
ment has failed in its job.’ 

“Now Russ was not talking to 
savings bankers at the time but his 
remarks certainly do apply to us 
as trustees. If the chief executive 
officer fails to provide for his suc- 
cession, the board of trustees can- 
not shirk its responsibility to initi- 
ate action. The importance of this 
observation cannot be overempha- 
sized. 


Trustees Must Take Initiative 


“IT referred earlier when talking 
about personal trusts to the term 
‘self-dealing.’ Quite aside from what 
the statute sets forth in the way of 
restricting the board, the members 
must take the initiative themselves 
to examine practices that may bene- 
fit themselves or members of their 
families. This, of course, applies 
equally to the executive manage- 
ment of the bank. A Declaration of 
Principles for all to see is not a bad 
thing in this day when publicity 
glares at wrong doing after the act. 

“And finally—when a trustee is 
asked to serve on the examining 
committee, it might be a very good 
thing if the first meeting started 
out with a reading of Section 254 of 
the Banking Law. It is common 
practice to delegate to an auditing 
firm the responsibility of checking 
the assets and this is provided for 
in the law. However, there is some- 
thing more than the verification of 
assets contemplated in the law. I 
wonder if the committee in per- 
forming its duties should not spend 
some time with the auditor and the 
comptroller as well as with the 
chief executive officer. As an exam- 
ple, since no earnings are published 


for comparison with the industry, it 
might be appropriate to present for 
discussion the comparative operat- 
ing results from other banks. In this 
way it would be possible to compare 
the operating costs of similar 
banks.” 


Lobby Concert Series 


THE Manhattan Savings Bank in 
New York City has opened its 
fourth season of string concerts in 
the lobby of the bank’s main office. 

According to Manhattan Presi- 
dent Willard K. Denton the current 
musical series will be held each Fri- 
day evening from 5-6:30 and will 
continue through next spring. The 
programs are open to the public 
without charge. In addition to the 
string ensemble, outstanding vocal, 
instrumental, and choral presenta- 
tions will be featured. 


e 
Nat'l Thrift Essay Contest 

THE Sixth National Thrift Essay 
Program sponsored by the National 
Thrift Committee was launched on 
October 1 and will terminate on De- 
cember 31. Approximately . 300,000 
young people participated in the 
1960 contest. 

The committee has available a 
folder outlining procedures to be 
followed by local and state spon- 
sors and other materials for use by 
sponsors. Address Executive Sec- 
retary Helen White, 121 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl., for 
particulars. 


Central Industry Fund 


Finances Alaskan Mutual 


THE first use to be made of the 
newly organized Central Industry 
Fund will be to help local citizens 
of Anchorage, Alaska, in their ef- 
fort to establish the first mutual 
savings bank in that state, Samuel 
W. Hawley, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, said at the convention 
of Savings Banks Association of 
Maine. This fund was organized by 
NAMSB to help strengthen and ex- 
tend savings banking. 
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Mortgage Delinquencies 


Down; Interest Rates Firm 


A SURVEY of recorded foreclo- 
sures of all classes of residential 
mortgages, just completed by the 
Mortgage Finance Department of 
The American Bankers Association, 
shows that foreclosures in July 
amounted to approximately one-half 
of those registered in April of this 
year. 

The survey shows that the fore- 
closure rate for conventional home 
mortgages in July was approximately 
18 per 100,000 loans, compared with 
34 per 100,000 loans in April. 

On the whole delinquencies showed 
a slight increase with the exception 
of one-payment-delinquent FHA’s 
and VA’s which showed a slight de- 
cline under the last reporting period. 

For the country as a whole, there 
was no significant change in interest 
rates during August from those re- 
ported in May. Most interest rates 
were in the range of 5.5% to 6%. 
Ninety-two percent of the banks 
thought that interest rates on con- 
ventional mortgage home loans would 
remain steady for the next three 
months. The remainder were equally 
divided in their opinions that a high- 
er or a lower rate would prevail. 

The A.B.A. survey shows that the 
dollar value of commitments for con- 
struction and warehousing loans for 
August 15 increased 30% over com- 
mitments for the same period in 
1960. Much of this increase took 
place in Federal Reserve District 12. 
Commitments for permanent long- 
term mortgage loans showed an in- 
crease of 8% for the same period. 


A Now or Never Stand 


for Private Enterprise 


THE country has just experienced 
another sharp increase in the pre- 
vailing trend to put more and more 
activity and responsibility for hous- 
ing and housing financing in the 
hands of Government and less with 
private enterprise, Carlton S. Stal- 
lard, vice-president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, de- 
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Housing and Mortgages 


clared recently, adding that if a 
stand cannot be made now to save 
one of the largest areas of private 
enterprise and one of the largest 
areas of private investment, it is 
hard to say just where one can be 
made. 

“This may be our Berlin,” Mr. 
Stallard said in reference to the 
greatly-increased Government activ- 
ities resulting from the 1961 Federal 
housing legislation. He spoke before 
a joint Mortgage Lenders Conference 
of the New Jersey Mortgage Bankers 
Association and the New Jersey 
Bankers Association in Haddonfield. 
He is president of the Jersey Mort- 
gage Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Renovation of FHA Urged 


THE Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the principal bulwark con- 
tributing to an expanding housing 
economy, has become so burdened 
with numerous special purpose func- 
tions and held back by political con- 
trol that if it is ever to do what is ex- 
pected of it, a major renovation will 
have to be undertaken, Robert 
Tharpe, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, said 
while addressing the 17th annual 
Long Island Mortgage Conference of 
the Long Island Real Estate Board. 

FHA’s original purpose and plan 
have been almost completely lost, 
he said, and its effectiveness is grad- 
ually being whittled down to the 
point that the outlook is for a seri- 
ious break-down in the future unless 
there is a return to its original ob- 
jective. 


Uniform Mortgage Code 


A UNIFORM mortgage code 
would be highly desirable in the 
United States, a New England in- 
surance executive recently told the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
Hawaii in Honolulu. 

L. Douglas Meredith, executive 
vice-president of National Life In- 
surance Company, Montpelier, Vt., 
has also declared that simplification 
of legal techniques of mortgage 
lending and a greater uniformity of 
mortgage laws in the various states 


is becoming increasingly apparent. 

Mr. Meredith told the Hawaiian 
mortgage bankers that “adoption of 
the fully amortized loan has greatly 
increased the liquidity of a mortgage 
loan account because each month the 
steady flow of cash resulting from 
regular prepayments flows into the 
investor for reinvestment or other 
appropriate use. This is a result vast- 
ly different from that which ensued 
25 or 30 years ago, prior to the wide- 
spread use of the fully amortized 
loan. 

“Further progress in the field of 
mortgage lending urgently needs to 
be made and fields inviting such 
progress are those such as servicing 
and the improvement in mortgage 
legal techniques. In an age when a 
nation can be traversed in a few 
hours, the need becomes increasingly 
apparent for a simplification of the 
legal techniques of mortgage lending 
and a greater uniformity of mort- 
gage laws in the various states, even 
to the extent of a uniform mortgage 
code.” 


Cooperative Approach to 
Mortgage Dept. Automation 


THE cooperative approach to auto- 
mation was discussed by John J. 
Feldman, assistant vice-president, 
Howard Savings Institution, Newark, 
N. J., at the New Jersey Bankers 
Association’s Mortgage Lending 
Conference. 

“A few of the larger banks have 
already automated their mortgage 
operations,” he said. “A number of 
others are in the process of doing so. 
The vast majority, however, has 
done nothing. Those institutions 
which have automated are destined 
to gain a decided competitive ad- 
vantage by leveling or reducing op- 
erating overhead, increased proce- 
dural flexibility, and by providing 
faster and more extensive customer 
service.” 

Mr. Feldman pointed out that 
banks “unable to take advantage of 
automation will be forced to pass in- 
creased operating costs along to your 
customers. The effective use of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment, 
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however, can prevent this apparent 
coinpetitive dilemma.” 


Three Cooperative Approaches 


While speaking of the benefits de- 
rived from the cooperative approach, 
Mr. Feldman made these observa- 
tions: 

“The bank oriented approach to 
cooperative automation has three 
subdivisions: the prime user oper- 
ated, co-operative, and separate cor- 
porate organization. The prime user 
operated approach is characterized 
by individual banks sharing their 
processing systems with other insti- 
tutions. The prime user assumes full 
responsibility and provides all space, 
hardware, programing, and techni- 
cal and operating personnel. Total 
system costs are pro-rated over the 
entire user group on an efficient time 
per equipment, item-volume basis. 
This method is being developed by 
several “big city banks” for the bene- 
fit of their correspondent banks... . 

“Floor space in most banks is at a 
premium. Tremendous space savings 
are inherent in the cooperative ap- 
proach since a single bank, where 
space is available, or an entirely off- 
premise location, can be selected. Sig- 
nificantly, several of the cooperative 
or service center approaches do not 
require the availability of extra bank 
space. 

“The cooperative approach also af- 
fords a broad base from which to se- 
lect the administrative, programing, 
and operating personnel. Those cho- 
sen derive a strong sense of belonging 
and a feeling of security since their 
job responsibility is new, challeng- 
ing, and vital to the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the participating banks. It is 
important to note that some of the 
cooperative approaches make no de- 
mands on personnel since all man- 
power is supplied. 


Experienced Programers Scarce 


“Programing is a relatively new 
field and, consequently, experienced 
programers are at a premium. On the 
other hand, most bankers who have 
been through the mill are convinced 
that it is easier to teach programing 
to a banker than it is to teach bank- 
ing to a programer. The cooperative 
approach lessens the impact of pro- 
graming problems and, in some of 
the approaches, eliminates it com- 
pletely. 

“When the cooperative approach 
calls for system installation by the 
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user institutions, whether an on- or 
off-premise site is selected, air-condi- 
tioning, auxiliary power, floor load- 
ing, wiring, lighting, acoustics, and 
the like, are all important and costly 
considerations. The burden of the de- 
cisions and attendant costs is re- 
duced appreciably by the cooperative 
approach. Some of the approaches 
completely obviate system installa- 
tion considerations. 


Operation and Control Approach 


“One of the final and most decisive 
advantages of the cooperative ap- 
proach is in the area of operation 
and control. Operation and the con- 
tinuing job of program maintenance 
are integral to the balance between 
man, machine, and application in any 
data processing system. Since there 
is no monopoly on ideas, the coopera- 
tive approach to automation affords 
one of the easiest avenues to automa- 
tion success. The cooperative’s man- 
agement constantly. controls the op- 
eration to insure that the optimum 
combination of man, machine and 
application prevails at all times. At 
the same time, management is real- 
izing a per unit processing cost made 
possible by a system which individ- 
ually it could not have afforded. 

“These are only a few of the ad- 
vantages. Yet, from the technical 
staff procurement and many man- 
years of programing that are re- 
quired to the high overhead of opera- 
tion, the cooperative approach en- 


Nearly 1%-million former students and 
students at 4,727 California schools par- 
ticipate in the Bank of America’s school 
savings program. To mark the 50th an- 
niversary of the bank’s statewide school 
savings program, started at the John 
Swett School in San Francisco, B of A 
presented a new string bass to the sixth 
grade elementary school. General satis- 
faction with the gift is mirrored in the 
faces of three prominent participants: 
Sixth-grader Andre James; S.F. School 
Superintendent Harold Spears; and B 
of M President S. Clark Beise 


ables small banks to afford and enjoy 
the benefits of automation. Instead 
of each bank having its own research 
team, its own computer site, its own 
programing staff, or its own system 
operators, a single group of techni- 
cally oriented men and a single com- 
puter installation can be relied upon 
to serve in the best interests of the 
cooperative groups.” 


Residential Loans Largest 


Investment Outiet 


RESIDENTIAL mortgage loans 
have provided the largest single in- 
vestment outlet in the nation’s cap- 
ital markets since World War II, a 
report recently released by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
finds. In the first postwar decade 
alone, nearly $90-billion of net new 
funds flowed into residential mort- 
gages, compared with $66-billion for 
corporate securities, $30-billion for 
state and local government bonds, and 
$20-billion for nonresidential mort- 
gages. Residential mortgage loans 
continued to dominate the capital 
market in recent years. Housing 
credit has not only been the largest 
but also the most volatile sector of 
the postwar capital market. 

The Postwar Residential Mortgage 
Market, by Saul B. Klaman, is the 
first comprehensive investigation of 
postwar housing credit develop- 
ments. Dr. Klaman is presently di- 
rector of research for the National 
Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks. 


August Construction 


THE value of total new construc- 
tion put in place in September 1961 
amounted to $5.4-billion, according 
to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. This was a small increase 
over the revised estimate for Au- 
gust. Spending for total new con- 
struction in September was 5% 
above the September 1960 level. 

Total new private construction in 
September amounted to $3.7-billion, 
matching the revised August level. 
The September level was 5% great- 
er than in September 1960. Private 
nonfarm residential construction 
amounted to $2.1-billion, down 1% 
from August. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Instalment Credit 


A nationwide, uniform consumer credit code, based on the premise that a National 
credit charge differs from an interest rate, and permitting credit grantors to p 
charge rates at variance with state usury laws, sparked opinion and controversy Credit Code 
at a consumer credit symposium gathered at the University of Pennsylvania in Propose d 
late September. The conference was sponsored by The Wharton School of Fi- a 
nance and National Consumer Finance Association. 
John F. Doyle, supervisor of the Division of Consumer Credit of the State of 
Wisconsin, emphasized that his proposal of this plan does not necessarily reflect 
the thinking of his state’s banking department, but that he is convinced of its 
urgency. 
A credit charge, claims Mr. Doyle, is not interest on money loaned but a charge 
required for the privilege of buying on time. This distinction is the basis for 
the code, which is directed at establishing “a legalized procedure of operation 
whereby a charge in excess of a statutory maximum may be made when credit is 
extended on a loan, a time sale, or on a revolving credit transaction without 
having the seller or lender concerned as to whether the transaction is a time 
sale or a direct loan.” It would provide that credit grantors charging rates in ex- 
cess of usury laws would be in effect licensed to do so by registering with the 
state. Those not registering would be subject to usury laws. 


When should a bank which uses the services of a collection agency consider Collection 
turning an account over to the agency? Some guideposts have been suggested by 
The American Collectors Association, Inc. These guideposts are more than just Guideposts 
a signal for outside help. They should alert any watchful credit man to a need Outlined 
for serious attention to that account, and special effort on his part to render the utline 
delinquent account collectible. 

Watch out when: (1) payment terms fail for no valid reason; (2) there is a 
denial of responsibility; (3) repeated, unfounded complaints occur; (4) re- 
peated delinquencies simultaneous with frequent change of address or occupa- 
tion occur; (5) delinquency exists complicated by serious marital difficulty; (6) 
an obvious financial irresponsibility is disclosed; (7) the customer is a skip; 
(8) there is unauthorized transfer or disposal of goods delivered on conditional 
sales contract; (9) a delinquent debtor fails to sustain communication. 


ready 
to 
trade 
for a new model? This advertisement run by State-Planters Classic 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, Va., 
is aimed at the car owner who doesn’t expect Auto 
his car to last quite this long. A service featur-_ Featured 
ing a savings account and a concurrent cut- 
interest loan is named in the copy, along with In Loan Ad 
an invitation simply to use easy-sounding 
“Phone-A-Loan” service. The customer wary of 
“dropping in to talk it over” before he’s ready 
to buy finds a phone call an easy, noncommittal 
way of satisfying his aroused curiosity. 
See State-Planters 


for a modern 


cost auto loan! 


* 
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CALENDAR, 1961-62 


1961 NOVEMBER 1961 


sMTWTFS 


American Bankers Association 


5-10 


9-10 


12-17 


Nov. 18-14 


Nov. 20-21 


Bank Presidents’ Seminar, Nassau 


Inn, Princeton, N.J. 

80th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Bank Presidents’ Seminar, 
Inn, Princeton, N.J. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas 

Banking Education Committee—in 
cooperation with Regional Banker 
Schools—Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 


Nassau 


27-28 Meeting of Organization Committee 


3- 5 


Dec. 3- 8 


Dec. 10-11 
1962 

Jan. 18-19 
Jan. 22-23 


Jan. 28-30 


5- 7 
Mar. 26-28 
May 13-16 
May 14-15 


May 16-18 


November 1961 


and A.B.A. State Vice-presidents, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York 


National Bank Division and State 
Bank Division Joint Meeting and 
Federal Authorities—Washington 
Office and Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bank Presidents’ Seminar, 
Inn, Princeton, N.J. 

Committee on Credit Unions, Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Nassau 


Public Relations Committee Winter 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New York 

14th National Credit Conference, 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago 

7th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Federal Legislative & Advisory Com- 
mittee on F.L., The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

43rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 

59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 

2nd National Mortgage Conference, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 

Savings Automation Workshop, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York 

Trust Division, 5th Southern Trust 
Conference, Golden Triangle Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. 


May 28- 
June 1 
June 11-22 


Aug. 6-24 


Sept. 23-26 
Oct. 18-19 


Oct. 21-23 


American Institute of Banking, The 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

National Trust School, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, III. 

88th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

86th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Reno, Nev. 


8th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Hotel Leanington, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

31st Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Hotel Drake, Chicago, III. 

llth National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Assoviations 
Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 
Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Eastern Bankers Conference, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Florida, Hotel Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville 

Georgia, The Corsair Motel, Jekyll 
Island 

Ohio, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Kansas, The Town House, Kansas City 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel-Skirvin Tow- 
er, Okla. City 

Alaska, Cordova 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Texas, Hotel Galvez and Moody Civic 
Center, Galveston 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Missouri, The Chase Hotel, St. Louis 
Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 


New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
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Feb. 2 
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. Feb. 5- 7 May 4-8 
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May 13-15 
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May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


May 


17-19 


17-19 


20-22 


20-23 


21-23 


21-23 
23-24 


25-26 


28-30 


May 31- 
June 2 


June 
June 


June 


June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


June 15-16 


June 


June 


June 


3-5 
5-6 


6-10 


7-9 


7-9 


10-13 
14-16 


14-16 
14-16 
14-16 
15-16 


15-16 


17-19 


18-20 


21-23 


South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 


South Dakota, Sheraton-Cataract Ho- 
tel, Sioux Falls 

California, Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, 
Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, 
French Lick 


North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Wil- 
liston 


Arlington Hotel, Hot 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis 

Dist. of C. The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Connecticut, The Belmont, West Har- 
wich, Mass. 

New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth (New Castle) 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
(New Castle) 

Savings Banks Association of N.J., 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Washington, Chinook Motel 
Tower, Yakima 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 

*Joint Meeting 


Western Skies Hotel, 


and 


June 22-24 


June 27-29 


July 12-14 


July 19-20 
July 19-22 
Sept. 15-17 
Oct. 14-16 
Oct. 21-24 


Nov. 1-3 


Nov. 26-30 


Dec. 11-12 


1962 


Feb. 


May 27-30 


Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New York, The Monmouth Hotel, and 
Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N.J. 

Central States Conference, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 

Western Secretaries Conference, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Hotel 
Griswold, Groton, Conn. 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N.H. 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 
Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


Robert Morris Associates 47th Annual 
Fall Conference, The Diplomat Ho- 
tel and Country Club, Hollywood-By- 
The-Sea, Fla. 

FPRA 46th Annual Convention, Amer- 
icana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Nat’!] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
15th Midyear Meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 


Nat’! Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
4th Washington Conference, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
14th Auditors Conference, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York 

NABAC Eastern Regional, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

NABAC Northern Regional, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 

Independent Bankers Association, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Nat’l] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

NABAC Southern Regional, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NABAC Western Regional, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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National Mortgage Market Committee 
Holds Its First Meeting 


tion-sponsored National Mort- 

gage Market Committee held its 
first meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York on September 25, 1961. 
Representatives from commercial 
banks, savings banks, life insurance 
companies, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Home Builders, and 
mortgage bankers attended. In addi- 
tion, Joseph P. McMurray, chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and J. Stanley Baughman, 
president of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, were there as 
observers. We are happy to report 
that future meetings of this commit- 
tee will also be attended by represen- 
tatives from the savings and loan in- 
dustry. 


ike: American Bankers Associa- 


Several Simple Premises 


The A.B.A. plan is based on several 
simple premises: 

(1) The future of private enter- 
prise in housing and mortgage finance 
depends to a large degree on im- 
provements that are made in the 
conventional mortgage market—both 


the primary and secondary markets. 

(2) That Government intervention 
in housing and mortgage finance 
should be limited to areas where it 
is useful and needed. The Govern- 
ment should not intervene merely 
because private enterprise permits 
weaknesses in its own operations. On 
the contrary, these weaknesses should 
be eliminated in order to make Gov- 
ernment intervention unnecessary. 
The A.B.A., in a statement of prin- 
ciples, recognizes the need for Gov- 
ernment intervention in such areas 
as housing for the lowest income 
groups, urban redevelopment, college 
housing, housing for the elderly, and 
other special programs of this type. 
We believe, however, that the ordi- 
nary housing market does not need 
special Government assistance in or- 
der to operate more effectively. 

(8) An improved secondary con- 
ventional mortgage market will in- 
crease the liquidity and marketability 
of conventional mortgages and make 
such mortgages a more attractive in- 
vestment to commercial banks and 
others. Potential investors in mort- 
gages such as pension funds will 


become greatly more interested in 
residential mortgages when the mort- 
gage market is made as effective as 
other capital markets. 

(4) An improved secondary mort- 
gage market will even the flow of 
mortgage funds and thus reduce the 
severe fluctuations common in the 
past in the housing industry. 

(5) A soundly conceived plan for 
improving the conventional mortgage 
market should be beneficial to all 
mortgage lenders and long-term in- 
vestors. 


Plan Is Quite Simple 

The A.B.A. plan is quite simple. It 
tends to make the conventional mort- 
gage impersonal just as the FHA 
mortgage is today and to create a 
market organization for its trading. 
In addition, the plan involves the is- 
suing of debentures against such 
impersonal conventional mortgages 
for investors who prefer such deben- 
tures to the mortgage instrument it- 
self. 

The mortgage would be made im- 
personal by the establishment of a 
corporation that would insure eligible 


At the first meeting of the A.B.A.’s new National Mortgage Market Committee in New York are, seated, left to right: J. S. 
Baughman; Joseph P. McMurray; Kurt F. Flexner; Cowles Andrus, committee chairman and president, New Jersey Bank & 
Trust Company, Passaic, and chairman, A.B.A. Mortgage Finance Committee; Hobart C. Carr, chairman, Banking and Fi- 
nance Department, School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University; Margaret M. Murphy, A.B.A. staff; 
Robert Tharpe, president, Mortgage Bankers Association, and president, Tharpe and Brooks, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Norman 
Mason, chairman, International Housing Corporation, New York; Miles L. Colean, consultant on building finance, Washing- 
ten, D.C.; Robert H. Bolton, president, Rapides Bank and Trust Company, Alexandria, La.; and William R. Kuhns, editor, 


BANKING Magazine, New York. 


Standing are other members of the committee, A.B.A. staff members, and interested observers. 
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conventional mortgages fully. Con- 
ventional mortgages would be made 
eligible if they lived up to a system 
of standards enforced through spot 
checks which would be established. 

Such impersonalized conventic nal 
mortgages would be traded in an or- 
ganization set up for this purpose, 
and this organization would also per- 
form the function of issuing deben- 
tures against mortgage collateral by 
those who prefer it. 

The second corporation would trade 
| in all mortgages and not only con- 
ventional mortgages. It is envisaged 
at this time that several mortgage 
insuring companies might be estab- 
lished by different groups, and, so 
| long as these were founded on the 
standards proposed in the A.B.A. 
plan, their paper would be eligible for 
trading in the organization estab- 
| lished for this purpose. 


ut BANK 


PUT YOU IN THE PICTURE 
ON CANADIAN TAXATION 


Private Corporation Jointly 
Owned by All Groups 

Although the Mortgage Finance 
Committee of the A.B.A. regards this 
| plan as beneficial to all lenders, it will 
| probably not receive the same en- 

thusiastic support from all groups. It 
| is hoped, however, that there will be 
| nothing in the plan that wou'd be re- 

garded as contrary to the interests of 
| any group. The proposed corpora- 
| tions would be privately owned and 
controlled by all mortgage lending 
| groups and would be publicly super- 
| vised. 

Three subcommittees have been 
created by the National Mortgage 
Market Committee for the purpose of 
studying the A.B.A. plan further and 
for making definite recommenda- 
tions. The Mortgage Finance Com- 


To get the facts on Canadian business taxa- 
tion clearly in focus, you are invited to send 
for your free copy of The Bank of Nova 
Scotia’s booklet Canadian Business Guide. 
This completely revised edition contains all the 
information you need in clear, concise form. 
Just complete and mail the coupon below. 
Information on taxation is only one of many 
Scotiabank services. For financial advice of 
any kind—just get in touch with Scotiabank. 


BANK 


THE BRNK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street 


Chicago Representative: Board of Trade Bldg. 
Los Angeles Representative: 611 Wilshire Blvd. 
General Office: 44 King Street West, Toronto 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 
11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


mittee of the A.B.A. hopes to intro- 
duce definite recommendations with a 


| request for enabling legislation dur- 


ing the next year. 
KurT F. FLEXNER 


A.B.A. deputy manager and direc- 
tor of Mortgage Finance Commit- 


ket Committee. 


be 
O 
O 
O 
O 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Business Development Dept., B-11 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


i WAY UP THERE 
That the moon is high I won’t 
In fact, I always knew it; 
But I might imply it’s not as 
high 
As the cost of getting to it. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


Please mail my free copy of your booklet ‘‘Canadian Business Guide" to- 


Address 
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Sometimes even the dictionary 
can be incomplete! 


As a correspondent of Pittsburgh National Bank, you 
receive a number of very useful services and benefits 
beyond any dictionary definition. 

You enlist the services of an experienced staff, who 
serve the entire Tri-State area and know the Pitts- 
burgh area market—the eighth largest in the country. 

Your correspondent banking needs are processed 
with speed and exactitude. 

You get the help and advice of specialists on every 


phase of bank operations, administration and service. 

And, you establish a connection with a bank hav- 
ing offices dotting the Greater Pittsburgh market. A 
bank with resources of almost a billion dollars. 
A bank that numbers many of the country’s largest 
corporations among its customers. 

If you have business to do in this area—do business 
with Pittsburgh National Bank. We look forward to 
the opportunity of serving you. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New A.B.A. Booklet Serves 
Bankers and Customers 


{hare impossible has been accom- 
plished by the A.B.A. Savings Di- 
vision with its new 64-page booklet, 
Personal Money Management. It 
shows the individual the right way to 
handle money and, if you don’t think 
that’s impossible, just consider this 
excerpt from page one: 

“If a man runs after money, he’s 
money mad .. . if he doesn’t get it, 
he’s a ne’er-do-well . . . if he gets it 
without working, he’s a parasite ... 
if he doesn’t try to get it, he lacks 
ambition . . . and if he accumulates 
it after a lifetime of hard work, he’s 
a fool who never got anything out of 
life.” 

But this new booklet, prepared in 
collaboration with Dr. Jerome B. Co- 
hen, professor of economics at The 
City College of New York, does even 
more. It provides the banker with a 
merchandising tool in the form of a 
valuable giveaway item. It supplies 
the banker with a wealth of source 
material for news releases, articles, 
and the handling of.customer inquir- 
ies. It gives the banker an excellent 
means for showing people how they 
can use the many services of banks. 

Specific subjects that are covered 
in detail include: the family budget; 
savings; spending; housing; insur- 
ance; investing; using credit; and 
estate planning. A step by step ap- 
proach in each section lists the im- 
portant points to be considered, de- 
scribes the factors that must be tak- 
en into account, and tells how the 
bank can assist the individual. 

A typical example is the chapter, 
“What You Should Know About 
Housing.” Taking first things first, 
it gives the criteria for determining 
whether it is better for a person to 
buy or to rent. Then it shows exactly 
how to arrive at the price the buyer 
can afford to pay. Next it gives guide- 
posts to follow in looking for the 
house to buy. And finally it outlines 
the steps to be taken in financing the 
purchase and protecting the invest- 
ment. 

Woven throughout the text are fre- 
quent references to the many bank 
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services that can help the individual. 
In discussing maintenance of the 
home, for example, it notes that “you 
can probably get a loan from your 


bank to repair, improve, or modernize | 
your home.” On getting a mortgage | 


it suggests, “Your bank will help you 


obtain the mortgage loan best suited | 


for your situation.” 
Similarly, in other sections, the 


booklet shows how to engage in budg- | 


eting without bookkeeping by using 
a checking account; how banks pro- 
vide a variety of savings accounts to 
meet the different needs of people; 
how to obtain sound advice on in- 
vesting by consulting your banker; 
how consumer credit and personal 
loans are less expensive when ob- 
tained from a bank; and how trust 
departments can provide skilled ad- 
ministration of an estate. 

Many bankers, who have become 
specialists in some particular phase 
of banking, may be surprised by the 
number and extent of the services 
being offered the individual customer. 
For that reason many banks may 
find it advantageous to make the 
booklet available to all officers and 
employees for their personal use and 
as background information for better 
service to customers. 
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Manufacturers National teams IBM MICR* System 


with RAMAC, to get management facts fast 


Manufacturers National Bank recently added 
an IBM 1401-1412 Data Processing Sys- 
tem to its IBM RAMAC installation. 

This system not only offers unusual capabili- 
ties for keeping accounts up to date, it gives 
management rapid access to the facts it wants 
and needs. Installment loan reports are now 
ready at the start of each banking day—48 
hours faster than previously. Management ex- 
ception reports, such as account analyses and 
delinquencies, are available on demand. 

Here’s how this system operates at Manu- 
facturers National: RAMAC units store complete 
information on approximately 260,000 accounts. 
For selected demand deposit accounting jobs, 
the IBM 1401-1412 System processes current 
transactions. Detailed information is recorded 
on tapes which are then used to post accounts 
held in RAMAC. 

Because up-to-date data is available in a 
matter of a few seconds from RAMAC, the bank 
can quickly answer customer and teller inquir- 
ies from any of its 42 branches. 

This system processes check credit, 80,000 
special checking, 100,000 installment and 


15,000 mortgage loan accounts. In addition, 
60,000 commercial and regular checking ac- 
counts are now in process of conversion. Gen- 
eral ledger, commercial loans and payroll are 
being programmed. 

Your local IBM Banking Specialist can show 
you how IBM Systems have solved the problems 
of banks large and small. He can help you select 
a system to meet your particular needs. 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


immediate account updating. IBM RAMAC Disk Storage 
Units hold complete account information. As transactions 
become effective, the IBM System accepts data and posts 
accounts, It thus keeps all accounts current—continuously. 


IBM. 
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Personal Trust Assets Increase 


counts in banks of the United 

States increased to more than 
$62-billion in 1960 from $57-billion 
in 1959 and $49.7-billion in 1958. 
This was one of the many facts un- 
covered in the third annual survey by 
The American Bankers Association’s 
Trust Division in collaboration with 
Alfred Politz Research Inc., New 
York City. Participating in the sur- 
vey were 128 trust institutions which 
gave information for 4,721 personal 
trust accounts. 

The reason for this continued 
growth would “seem to be attribut- 
able to the increased value in existing 
accounts and to the volume of new 
business reflecting public satisfac- 
tion with the services provided by 
trust institutions,” said Gordon A. 
McLean, deputy manager and secre- 
tary of the A.B.A. Trust Division. 

Nine categories of assets were re- 
ported: cash; U.S. Government secu- 
rities; state and municipal securities ; 
corporate bonds, notes, and de- 
bentures; preferred stock; common 
stock; mortgages; participations in 
common trust funds; and other as- 
sets. The reports were limited to the 
current values of living trusts, testa- 
mentary trusts, guardian accounts, 
and funds of incompetents. 

Of the $62.3-billion held in person- 
al trust accounts by banks and trust 
companies, the report shows that the 
largest portion, $40.5-billion or 


Te assets in personal trust ac- 


ernment securities, 


64.9% was invested in common 
stocks; $9.1-billion or 14.6% in state 
and municipal securities; $2.8-billion 
or 4.5% in U.S. Government securi- 
ties; $2.6-billion or 4.2% in corpo- 
rate bonds and debentures; $2.5-bil- 
lion or 4.1% in participations in 
common trust funds; and the balance, 
or 7.7% in preferred stock, mort- 
gages, cash, and other assets. 

The 128 participating trust insti- 
tutions indicated also whether they 
had sole investment responsibility for 
the trust accounts reported, or wheth- 
er they had none, or shared it with 
others. Of the $26.4-billion for which 
they had sole responsibility, $15.7- 
billion or 59.6% was invested in 
common stocks; $3.7-billion or 14% 
in state and municipal securities; 
$2.0-billion or 7.5% in participations 
in common trust funds; $1.4-billion 
or 5.8% in U.S. Government securi- 


. ties; $1.4-billion or 5.8% in corporate 


bonds and debentures. The balance, 
or 8.3%, was invested in preferred 
stock, mortgages, and other assets. 
In the accounts for which the trust 
institution had no investment re- 
sponsibility or shared it, the picture 
was somewhat different. Common 
stocks accounted for $24.8-billion or 
68.8%; state and municipal securi- 
ties, $5.4-billion or 15%; U.S. Gov- 
$1.4-billion or 
3.9%; corporate bonds and deben- 
tures, $1.2-billion or 3.4%. The bal- 
ance was invested in participations in 


Personal Trust Account Assets 


common trust funds, preferred stock, 
mortgages, cash, and other assets. 

Of the $40.5-billion invested in 
common stocks by trust institutions, 
38.8% is held in trust accounts for 
which the trust institution has sole 
responsibility for investment and 
61.2% in accounts in which there is 
shared or no responsibility. In state 
and municipal securities, 40.4% of 
the $9.1-billion is held in accounts for 
which the trust institution has the 
sole responsibility and 59.6% with 
shared or no responsibility. On the 
other hand, 77.8% of the participa- 
tions in common trust funds are in 
accounts for which there is sole re- 
sponsibility as opposed to 22.2% 
with shared or none. 

The Trust Division’s Committee 
cn Statistics which supervised the 
survey includes: Robert A. Jones, 
vice-president, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, chair- 
man; John M. Cookenbach, vice-presi- 
dent, First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia; 
Harold G. King, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Wells Fargo 
Bank American Trust Company, 
San Francisco; Robert M. Lovell, 
senior vice-president, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Company, New York; 
Pressly L. Stevenson, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
and Sheridan J. Thorup, senior vice- 
president, State Street Bank and 
Trust Company, Boston. 


By type of asset and investment responsibility 


(In millions of dollars) 


Sole None 


Sole 


—1959 


———1958 


None Sole None 


Respon- or 

Total sibility Shared 
30,664.5 12,080.0 18,6345 
7,791.2 3,140.2 4,651.0 
2,513.1 1,807.7 1,205.4 
2,335.3 1,106.2 1,229.0 
2,122.8 1,594.4 528.8 
1,906.9 990.7 916.1 
1,290.9 594.6 696.8 
671.0 407.1 264.0 
384.6 153.8 230.9 
49,680.3 21,324.7 28,8555 


Respon- or 

Total sibility Shared 
37,191.3 14,711.45 22,479.8 
7,786.5 3,102.2 4,684.3 
2,552.1 1,805.0 1,247.1 
2,588.8 1,268.9 1,319.9 
2,646.3 1,988.2 658.1 
1,923.1 980.6 942.5 
1,274.2 590.1 684.1 
738.1 472.1 266.0 
474.9 173.8 301.1 
57,175.3 24,592.4 32,582.9 


Respon- or 
sibility Shared 
15,714.5 24,765.2 
8,678.7 6,419.7 
1,400.8 1,392.9 
1,398.9 1,209.9 
1,968.0 562.8 
1,180.4 1,204.0 
587.6 677.8 
352.0 420.1 
167.7 327.8 
26,363.5 35,980.2 


Total 


40,479.7 
9,098.4 
2,793.7 
2,603.8 
2,530.8 
2,334.4 
1,235.3 

772.1 
495.5 
62,343.7 


Type of Asset 

Common stock 
State and municipal securities 
U.S. Gov’t securities 
Corporate bonds and debentures 
Participation in common trust funds 
All other assets 
Preferred stock 
Mortgages 
Cash 

Tora. 
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Vice-President Kimbrel 


Georgia Banker Has Extensive Background in A.B.A. 


American Bankers Association at the San Fran- 
® cisco Convention, is chairman of the board, First 
National Bank of Thomson, Ga., his native state. 

He holds a B.S. degree in economics from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and is an alumnus of The Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking where his thesis was selected for 
library distribution. 

Mr. Kimbrel joined the staff of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration at Columbia, S. C., as a credit examiner in 
1937. In 1946 he went to the First National Bank in 
Thomson as executive vice-president; he became chair- 
man of the board in January 1961. 

In The American Bankers Association, Mr. Kimbrel 
has been active for a decade. He was a member of sev- 
eral committees of the Agricultural Committees from 
1950 to 1952, A.B.A. vice-president for Georgia 1951-53, 
and regional vice-president 1953-55. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed to the Association’s Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, and in 1957 became its chairman. He held that 
position when elected A.B.A. vice-president. He has also 
been a member of the State Legislative Committee since 
1957. 

For the Georgia Bankers Association, Mr. Kimbrel 
was chairman of Group 10 in 1949; chairman of the Em- 
ployees Education Committee, 1950-51; chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, 1953-54; vice-president, 1955- 
56; and president, 1956-57. 


M MONROE KIMBREL, elected vice-president of The 


Active in Education 


Mr. Kimbrel is a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta and has been active in banking educational 
activities. He has served on the faculties of banking 
schools in Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and has been a trustee 
of the School of Banking of the South. 

In addition to his responsibilities in banking, he is a 
director of the Farmers National Insurance Company; 
vice-president of Usry Motor and Tractor, Inc., of Thom- 
son; and has varied farming interests. | 

Civic interests positions include: director, Georgia 
State Y.M.C.A.; chairman, Thomson Housing Author- 
ity; vice-president, Georgia-Carolina Council, Boy 
Scouts of America; chairman, Tenth Georgia District, 
U. S. Savings Bonds; member, McDuffie County Board 
of Education; and member, advisory committee, Georgia 
Agricultural Extension Service. Mr. Kimbrel is a past 
president of the Thomson Rotary Club and a past dis- 
trict governor of Rotary International. 


November 1961 


Vice-president Kimbrel 


In recognition of the services Mr. Kimbrel’s bank has 
provided in Georgia, he received the honorary Georgia 
Planter degree from Future Farmers of America and 
has been awarded an honorary membership in the 
Georgia Association of Future Homemakers of America. 
In 1955 the First National Bank received the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial Award for outstand- 
ing service to agriculture, and Mr. Kimbrel is now chair- 
man of the college scholarship committee for that staite- 
wide group. 

Mr. Kimbrel is married, has a son and a daughter, 
and lives at Thomson. 
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ASSOCIATION LEADERS 


J. CARLISLE ROGERS 


Association Treasurer 


HE new treasurer of the Associa- 

tion, J. Carlisle Rogers, is presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Fla., whose staff he 
joined after graduation from the 
Leesburg High School in 1922. He 
served successively as_ assistant 
cashier, cashier, vice-president, and 
director, and in 1953 was elected 
president. 

Mr. Rogers, born in Marion, S.C., 
on October 16, 1903, has been active 
in the Florida Bankers Association 
as well as in A.B.A. He is a past sec- 
retary of the former organization, 
served as its president in 1950-51, 
and was chairman of the Agricul- 
tural, Public Relations and Federal 
Legislation committees. He is pres- 
ently on the latter. 

He was a director of the Jackson- 
ville Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, 1953-55. 


HAROLD J. MARSHALL 


President, National Bank Division 


AROLD J. MARSHALL, president of 
the National Bank of Westches- 
ter, White Plains, N.Y., was born in 
Moberly, Mo., and attended Creigh- 
ton University and the University of 


Treasurer Rogers 


In The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, he was active in the State 


Notre Dame, graduating in 1929. He 
is a member of the first class of The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
where he has lectured for many 
years, and is currently serving a 
three-year term on its Board of Re- 
gents. 

Mr. Marshall entered banking dur- 
ing summer vacation in 1923 with 
the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Savings 
Bank. From 1930 until 1932, he was 
an assistant national bank examiner. 
For several years he was cashier of 
the Central National Bank, Canajo- 
harie, N.Y., and from 1939 until 
1943, he was first assistant secretary 
and then secretary of the New York 
State Bankers Association. From 
1943 until 1950, he was an assistant 
vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City. In 1950 he 
joined the Manufacturers National 
Bank, Troy, N.Y., as president. He 
became president of the National 
Bank of Westchester on September 
1, 1956. 

In the A.B.A. Mr. Marshall has 
been active in the State Association 
Management Committee of the State 


Association Section, becoming its 
vice-president in 1945 and president 
in 1946. He was a member of the 
Small Business Credit Committee, 
1950-53; Finance Committee, 1953- 
54; Federal Fiscal Procedures Com- 
mittee, 1956-57. He is currently sery- 
ing a three-year term on the Agri- 
cultural Committee (1958-61). He 
served two one-year terms on the 
Executive Council (1958-54 and 57- 
58) and is now in his third. 

Mr. Rogers has been president of 
the Leesburg Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce; is president and an or- 
ganizer of the Leesburg Industrial 
Development Corporation; director 
of the Home Owners Life Insurance 
Company and trustee and executive 
committeeman of Florida Southern 
College. He is active in soil conserva- 
tion and forestry, and is a rancher 
and citrus grower. 

Mr. Rogers is married, has one 
son, and lives in Leesburg. 


Association Section. He was a mem- 
ber of the Research Committee in 
1943-44 and of the Subcommittee on 
Social Security of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation from 1944 to 
1946; state vice-president for New 
York in 1945-46; a regional vice- 
president of the Organization Com- 
mittee in 1946-47; state co-chairman 
for New York of the Treasury Sav- 
ings Bonds Committee from 1948 to 
1950; and a member of the Instal- 
ment Credit Committee in 1951-52. 
He held a three-year term on the As- 
sociation’s Executive Council from 
1947 to 1950. He has been on the 
Public Relations Committee, serving 
as chairman from 1954 to 1957. 

In the National Bank Division, he 
was a member of the Committee on 
Relations with Federal Agencies in 
1957-59; of the Executive Committee 
in 1957-60, being chairman in 1959- 
60; and was vice-president in 1960- 
61. 

Mr. Marshall is currently chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
New York State Bankers Retirement 
System and a chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Relations with Other Or- 
ganizations of the New York State 
Bankers Association. He has been an 
instructor for Schenectady and New 
York chapters of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

He is a trustee of Russell Sage 
College; on the Advisory Council of 
the College of New Rochelle; direc- 
tor, Empire State Foundation of Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges; chairman, advis- 
ory committee of the Westchester 
County Department of Public Wel- 
fare; and a director of United Fund 
of Northern Westchester, White 
Plains Community.Chest, and West- 
chester County Association. 

He is married, has three children, 
and lives in Chappaqua, N.Y. 


HARRY B. FREEMAN 
President, State Bank Division 


ARRY B. FREEMAN, president of 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, was born in 
Newton, Mass., October 17, 1896. He 
attended the University of Washing- 
ton, and Yale University. 

Mr. Freeman was with Harris 
Forbes & Company from 1920 to 
1933 and a partner with Whiting, 
Weeks and Stubbs from 1937 to 1942. 
He joined the Providence National 
Bank as trust officer and vice-presi- 
dent in 1942; from 1947 to 1952 he 
was president of the Phenix National 
Bank, Providence; he became execu- 
tive vice-president of the Rhode Is- 
land Hospital Trust Company in 
1952, and later was made president. 

Mr. Freeman was president of the 
Rhode Island Bankers Association in 


President Freeman 
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1951. In The American Bankers As- 
sociation, he was vice-president from 
Rhode Island on the Organization 
Committee in 1946-48; a member of 
the Committee on Federal Depository 
Functions and Fiscal Procedures in 
1952-53; a member of the Committee 
on Trust Personnel of the Trust Divi- 
sion from 1957 to 1961; a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Federal 
Legislation in 1959-61; and a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Executive Council 
in 1958-61. In the State Bank Divi- 
sion, he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation in 1957-59; 
chairman of the Committee on State 
Bank Research in 1959-60; a member 
of the Executive Committee from 
1957 to 1957 to 1960, and vice-presi- 
dent in 1960-61. 

He is a director of Bostitch, Inc.; 
Providence Journal Company; Provi- 
dence Gas Company; Providence 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company; 
Providence & Worcester Railroad 
Company; Fields Point Manufactur- 
ing Company; and Textron, Inc. 

He is president of the Providence 
Community Fund; a member of the 
Providence Housing Authority; and 
a trustee and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Mr. Freeman is married and has 
three sons. He lives in Providence. 


THOMAS H. BEACOM 


President, Trust Division 


H. BEACOM, senior vice- 
president in charge of the trust 
department, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, was born July 20, 
1899, in Savanna, Ill. He holds the 
degrees of Ph.B. and LL.D. from the 
University of Notre Dame and an 
LL.B. from Harvard Law School. 
Before entering banking, Mr. Bea- 
com was associated with Zane, Morse 
& Norman, attorneys, in Chicago. He 
joined The First National Bank of 
Chicago April 1, 1924. On February 
1, 1928, he became vice-president and 
trust officer of Wheeler Kelly Hagny 
Trust Company, Wichita, Kans., re- 
turning to First of Chicago in 1931. 
He was president of the Trust Di- 
vision of the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1930-31, and chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation of the 
Trust Division of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association in 1952. He’s a past 
president and a past member of the 
executive committee of the Corporate 


President Beacom 


Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, 
and a member of the Bankers Club 
of Chicago. He is also a member of 
the Legal Club and the Law Club of 
Chicago, as well as the American Bar 
Association. 

In the A.B.A. Trust Division he 
was a member of the Committee on 
Common Trust Funds in 1944-45 and 
of the Committee on Relations with 
Life Underwriters in 1945-48; a 
member of the Executive Committee 
in 1949-52 and again in 1957-60; 
being chairman in 1959-60 and vice- 
president in 1960-61. 

Mr. Beacom is a director of nu- 
merous corporations: Arizona Bilt- 
more Estates, Inc.; Avalon Public 
Service Co.; The Copley Press, Inc.; 
W. F. McLaughlin & Co.; Wakem & 
McLaughlin, Inc.; Midland Ware- 
houses, Inc.; National Safe Deposit 
Co.; Maurice L. Rothschild & Co.; 
and Stewart-Warner Corporation. He 
is a member of the Citizens Board of 
the University of Chicago and trus- 
tee and treasurer of the board of lay 
trustees of the University of Notre 
Dame. He is a past president of 
Catholic Charities of Chicago and 
chairman of its investment commit- 
tee; director, past vice-president, 
and treasurer, Community Fund of 
Chicago; associate member, United 
Charities; and director and past 
president of Hull House Association. 

He was consultant to the Army 
Air Force Materiel Command in 
1942-43 and to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 
19538. 

Mr. Beacom is married, has one 
son and one daughter, and makes his 
home in Winnetka, III. 
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wé* provide banking connections 
for correspondents wherever they may be needed. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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President Currant 


ROGER L. CURRANT 


President, Savings Division 


OGER L. CURRANT, president of 

The Fall River (Mass.) National 
Bank, was born in Lynn, Mass., 
August 28, 1899. 

His first banking job in 1917 was 
as a messenger for the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Lynn; he became 
cashier in 1928. In 1939 he was 
named president of the Bristol Coun- 
ty Trust Company of Taunton, Mass. 
In 1947 he became president of The 
Fall River National Bank. 

Mr. Currant has served on several 
committees of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association; was a member 
of the Executive Council from 1955 
to 1958; second vice-president, 1957- 
58; first vice-president, 1958-59; and 
president in 1959-60. 

He was on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the A.B.A. Savings Division 
from 1958 to 1960; was a member of 
the Division’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation in 1959-60; and chair- 
man of the committee in 1959-60, and 
served as Division vice-president in 
1960-61. He was also a member of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Credit 
Unions in 1959-60. 

He is a past chairman of the Fall 
River Industrial Commission; or- 
ganizer, United Fund of Greater 
Fall River; trustee, Truesdale Hospi- 
tal; treasurer and member of execu- 
tive committee, Massachusetts High- 
er Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion; second vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Community Organization 
Service; and past president of the 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
and Community Fund of Fall River. 
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HOWARD J. MORRIS, JR. 


President, 
State Association Section 


DWARD J. Morris, JR., executive 
E vice-president of the Alabama 
Bankers Association, was graduated 
in engineering from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1935. He entered 
banking the same year, joining the 
staff of the First National Bank of 
Montgomery with which he was con- 
nected until he took his present posi- 
tion. 

Eight years of that period were on 
military leave as an officer in the U.S. 
Army. He graduated from the Artil- 
lery and Command and General Staff 
schools, and was an instructor at both 
the U.S. and Chinese Nationalist Ar- 
tillery schools. He now holds the re- 
serve commission of colonel, 

In the A.B.A. Mr. Morris;was-on 
the Research Committeqgmi 1959-60 ; 
Executive Committee of the-State As- 
sociation 1959-61 ; and was vice-presi- 
dent of the section during the past 
Association year. 

Mr. Morris is a graduate of The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking. 
His thesis was accepted by the A.B.A. 
Library and published in Present 
Day Banking 1950. 

An active horseman, he and his 
daughter ride and show dressage 
horses and hunters, competing in 
combined training events. Mr. Morris 
is on the board of governors of the 
U.S. Pony Clubs, Inc., and U.S. Com- 
bined Training Association. He is a 
national examiner for the U.S. Pony 
Clubs. 
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Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


withholding procedure that keeps 
the administrative burden to a mini- 
mum.” 

Mr. Dillon said the tax treatment 
of mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations should also be 
improved. “They are undeniably im- 
portant suppliers of funds for home 
mortgages and this must certainly 
be taken into account. However, it 
should be possible to recognize the 
importance of stimulating home 
building and at the same time to pro- 
vide a fair method of taxing mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations so that they can begin 
to carry their equitable share of the 
national tax burden.” 

The prospective deficit for the cur- 
rent year “should not of itself lead to 
inflationary pressures,” and Mr. Dil- 
lon was confident that inflationary 
price rises and a recurrence of the 
1959 type of monetary stringency 
could be avoided. He looked for un- 
employment to go under 6% this win- 
ter and to around 5% in the spring, 
with still further improvement next 
fall. On the whole “the outlook for 
the economy is good and the nation is 
entering a period of promising 
growth.” 

Reviewing the international pay- 
ments situation, Mr. Dillon said it 
had improved but still requires 
“close attention.” 

“We must work on our own and 
with our allies to decrease or offset 
the dollar cost of our military forces 
overseas. We must continue our new 
and close cooperation with foreign 
central banks and financial officials 
in guarding against unhealthy flows 
of short-term capital and above all 
we must energetically seek to in- 
crease our exports,” he said. 

Through the normal operation of 
the business cycle “‘we face the prob- 
ability of a reduction in our commer- 
cial trade surplus over the coming 
year,” he added. “To attempt to re- 
verse this trend by cutting back on 
imports would be senseless, since 
such action on our part would inevi- 
tably generate counteraction against 
our exports. What we must do in- 
stead is redouble our efforts to in- 
crease exports so that we can main- 
tain a trading surplus at the satis- 
factory level reached during the first 
half of this year.” 
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Savings, Interest, Mortgages 


Reminding bankers that commer- 
cial banks had substantial propor- 
tions of their total deposits in sav- 
ings and time funds, Ben H. Wooten 
in his report as president of the Na- 
tional Bank Division said: “This is 
why it is so important for the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will 
provide equitable Federal income 
taxation as between those institu- 
tions competing for savings deposits. 
I also believe it is important for 
commercial banking to review the 
provisions of Regulation Q, impos- 
ing the 3% ceiling on interest paid 
on time and savings deposits, in or- 
der to be prepared to make construc- 
tive suggestions for possible revi- 
sion of that regulation.” 

Mr. Wooten, chairman of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, asserted 
that banks must increase home mort- 
gage loans which he termed “the 
most attractive investment” for a 
savings department. “Let’s not be 
afraid to take care of housing needs 
by investing in good home mort- 
gages with a minimum of risk,” he 
added. 


Treasury Honors W. R. Kuhns 


At the meeting of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings Bond Committee, President 
Bimson received a replica of the 
bond ad carrying his endorsement of 
the bond program, and Mr. Fleming 
was made a Goodwill Ambassador of 
the program. Committee Chairman 
Reno Odlin, president of the Puget 
Sound National Bank, Tacoma, 
pledged commercial banking’s con- 
tinued support of the bond sale. 

A U.S. Treasury Department cita- 
tion was made to William R. Kuhns, 
editor of BANKING and senior deputy 


From the left are: 
former A.B.A. 
president Lee P. 
Miller, president of 
Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Co., 
Louisville; former 
president John W. 
Remington, presi- 
dent of Lincoln 
Rochester (N.Y.) 
Trust Co.; Edward 
T. Hetzler, chair- 
man, Public Rela- 
tions Committee, 
and vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Co., 
N.Y.; and Joseph C. 
Welman, president 
and president, 
Bank of Kennett, 
Mo. 


manager of the Association, in ap- 
preciation of “patriotic service to the 
nation through the United States 
Savings Bond program.” For sey- 
eral years Mr. Kuhns was secretary 
of the A.B.A.’s Savings Bond Com. 
mittee. 

The award, signed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon, was made at the 
annual meeting of the Committee by 
William H. Neal, assistant to the 
Secretary and national director of 
the Treasury’s Savings Bond Divi- 
sion. 

“It expresses,” said Mr. Neal, 
“the Treasury’s appreciation for the 
multitude of things that Bill Kuhns 
has done to help the Savings Bond 
program since its inception in 1941.” 


Savings Are Profitable 

Gaylord A. Freeman, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
told the annual meeting of the Sav- 
ings Division that in the long run 
“our most profitable 


savings are 
profits.” 

Referring to “our competitors’ ef- 
forts to convince us—and the taxing 
authorities—that savings are not 
profitable,” Mr. Freeman in his ad- 
dress as president of the Division 
added: “This argument finds some 
acceptance even among commercial 
bankers who emphasize the greater 
desirability of demand deposits 
which they distinguish as ‘free de- 
posits.’ Of course we all know that 
demand deposits are not free. Even 
if savings do cost more, this higher 
cost may be more than offset by the 
greater income which can be derived, 
directly and indirectly, from savings 
deposits.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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this is an 
AMERICAN SIGN 


of Thanksgiving 


Jasper County Savings Bank, Newton, Iowa, ex- 
presses “thanks” to its customers day-in/day-out, 
year ’round, by way of this dependably accurate 
Double TT® Time and Temperature identifica- 
tion public service display. Signed by AMERICAN. 


this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
of good public service advertising 


Since the time of the Pilgrims, we have paused on the fourth 
Thursday of November to give thanks for our many blessings. 
We have so much to be thankful for in America — one im- 
portant example, the right to worship as we choose. And millions 
of us do each Sunday in the church of our choice. 


Giving thanks is good — not only in Church on Sunday, but in 
our daily living. Over one thousand financial institutions across 
America today express thanks daily to citizens of their communi- 
ties for the privilege of serving by providing dependably accurate 
Double TT time and temperature information. An effective 
identification . . . an appreciated public service. May we send 
you without obligation complete details of the Double TT public 
service advertising program? 


Please write us, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


] AMERICAN SIGN 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 


® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


Gidney on Mergers 


Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency, told the National Bank 
Division that “the present health of 
our banking system is an important 
measure due to well planned and 
meritorious mergers.” Competition, 
said Mr. Gidney, whose resignation 
after nearly nine years in office is ef- 
fective November 15, is “almost al- 
ways stimulated by the actions and 
reactions attending the changed 
status” of a bank merger. 

Analysis of mergers he approved, 
the Comptroller asserted, will show 
that each got “careful consideration, 
and our action was based upon in- 
formed and considered judgment.” 

“In rejecting the use of Clayton 
Act standards in connection with 
bank mergers,” said Mr. Gidney, 
“the Congress recognized the imprac- 
ticability of applying those stand- 
ards to an industry which is closely 
regulated and supervised in the pub- 
lic interest, and which consists for 
the most part of local units the 
strength and vitality of which are of 
crucial importance to their communi- 
ties.” 

The bank merger legislation of 
1960, he asserted, left final authority 
in the banking agencies, but pro- 
vided for an advisory report from the 
Attorney General on the competitive 
factors in each case. “We believed,” 
he added, “that it left bank mergers 
not subject to the antitrust laws ex- 
cept to whatever extent the courts 
may ultimately hold that the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act is applicable.” 

Whenever a merger is proposed, 
he said, “we must recognize that the 
majority of the directors of each 
bank concerned have decided that it 
will be of advantage to their institu- 
tions and to the community.” 


Goal for the Sixties 


George Champion, chairman of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, advocated a 10% tax cut and a 
$30-billion reduction in the Federal 
debt as a “minimal goal’ for the 
1960s. His suggestion, he said in ad- 
dressing the State Bank Division, 
was “eminently practical in spite of 
the increased needs for defense.” 

“Under present tax schedules,” the 
banker continued, “revenues by 1965 
for the Federal Government could 
rise by $25-billion and by 1970 the 
increase could be $50-billion, if noth- 
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From left to right: 
G. Edward Cooper, 
chairman, Bank 
Management Com- 
mittee, senior vice- 
president, Philadel- 
phia National 
Bank; Thomas F. 
Glavey, chairman. 
Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee, 
and vice-president, 
The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, N.Y.; and 
Marshall C. Tyn- 
dall, president of 
A.I.B. and vice-pres- 
ident, Bank of Del- 


aware, Wilmington 


ing were done to cut rates back. 
There is room to finance a larger de- 
fense, to cut taxes, and to reduce debt 
—all three—in the years ahead, pro- 
viding we have the foresight and the 
will to do it.” 

Relief in personal and corporate 
income taxes, with debt reduction, 
“would yield incalculable benefits 
over a period of time, including a 
powerful stimulus both to economic 
growth and employment,” Mr. Cham- 
pion said. 

Asserting that the Federal Govern- 
ment had reached “a major cross- 
roads,” with the prospect of expendi- 
tures suddenly leaping to a new 
high, he acknowledged that a good 
portion of the rise was due to defense 
needs, and added: “But piled on top 
of this, in the most ill-timed way im- 
aginable, are a number of costly pro- 
posals which would cast the Federal 
Government into a whole new set of 
functions and activities, many of 
which tend to revise the historical 
relationship of government to the 
individual, business, city, and state. 

“Moreover, the apparent thinking 
in Washington is that all these added 
expenditures must be carried out 
without any new sacrifices. Rather, it 
is argued, we should be able to afford 
guns, butter, and a great deal of cod- 
dling all at the same time. What is 
not mentioned is what we shall have 
to give up: namely, perhaps the last 
chance we shall have to reduce an 
unconscionably heavy burden of 
taxes, and along with it to give to the 
individual a new sense of initiative, 
self-reliance, and responsibility.” 


Legislation Goals of NASSB 


The National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks “will press for 


action next year” on bills pending in 
Congress to disqualify the Comp- 
troller of the Currency from mem- 
bership on the FDIC board and to 
give the board final power to approve 
new branches of both state and na- 
tional banks, said Robert L. Myers, 
Jr. Addressing the State Bank Divi- 
sion, Mr. Myers, the association’s 
new president, and Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Banking, said NASSB 
and “many bankers” considered the 
Comptroller’s presence on the board 
“a threat to the dual (banking) sys- 
tem and inconsistent with good sense 
and sound governmental organiza- 
tion.” 

Giving the FDIC branch approval 
power, he asserted, would place the 
state and national systems on equal 
footing and assure uniform applica- 
tion of Federal standards for branch 
establishment. 


Credit Unions 


From Archie K. Davis, chairman of 
the Association’s Committee on Cred- 
it Unions, came a report calling at- 
tention to a Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation plan to “implement effective, 
comprehensive, workable packages of 
retail bank services.” Mr. Davis, 
chairman of the board of Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., noted that eight Mis- 
souri banks were to run pilot proj- 
ects, emphasizing the promotion of 
1-check payroll and on-the-job serv- 
ices. Credit unions, he said, continue 
to grow in the United States; their 
membership increased 162% in the 
Fifties compared with a 86% gain in 
commercial bank savers. Loans by 
credit unions rose 587% in that pe- 
riod against a 173% gain in commer- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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This 
IS one way 
to operate 
a bank... 


@ is 
another! 


Your bank can enjoy the greater efficiency and lower cost of electronic 
data processing... without investment in equipment, personnel or space! 


Without exception, America’s fastest growing banks 
are turning to modern electronic data processing to 
gain greater efficiency, to handle more volume and 
to lower operating costs. 


You can do the same thing . . . without investing a 
cent of capital . . . without adding more people... 
without adding an inch to the space you now occupy! 


Whether your paperwork problem is large or small, 
through RCA Electronic Data Processing Centers 
you pay only for the data processing you want done 
...0n a time or contract basis. Banks and financial 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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institutions everywhere will find this RCA service 
particularly profitable in speeding the handling of 
demand deposit accounts and other bookkeeping 
requirements. With RCA EDP service you’ll 
strengthen your competitive position and get more 
work done at less cost. 


For your convenience RCA Electronic Data Process- 
ing Centers are strategically located from coast-to- 
coast. For information write: RCA EDP SERVICE, 
Building 206-1, Cherry Hill, Camden 8, N.J., or 
phone WOodlawn 3-8000, Extension PY-5041. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—All informa- 
| tion handled through RCA Electronic Data | 
Processing Centers is treated in absolute 
| privacy. You can rely on RCA... The Most 
Trusted Name in Electronics. | 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
cial bank consumer loans. The num- 
ber of credit unions increased 90%. 


Regulation F 


Robert R. Duncan, president of 
the Trust Division and chairman of 
Harvard Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., said at that group’s 
annual meeting: “The proposal of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System that Regulation 
F be amended so as to disqualify for 
participation in a common fund any 
revocable trust with income to the 
grantor for life and remainder to his 
estate came as a great surprise to all 
of us. Your officers and Committee 
on Common Trust Funds have spent 
much time and effort in endeavoring 
to convince the Board that such an 
amendment is unnecessary.” 


“False Scholars” 


Representative Thomas B. Curtis, 
(D., Mo.) told the National Bank 
Division that under the Kennedy 
Administration the private enter- 
prise system of success was being 
replaced with a “system of bureau- 
cratic decision which has produced 
failure, not success, throughout his- 
tory and.around the world today. It 
is this system of failure—a system 
of socialism, if you please—which 
America is being asked to adopt at 
home and is already exporting 
abroad with the public moneys 
turned over to the control of our Fed- 
eral bureaucrats,” he added. 

“False scholars,” he said, have 
been using the Gross National Prod- 
uct indicator, price indices, and em- 
ployment statistics “to distract the 
people, businessmen, and lawmak- 
ers’ attention from the economic 
growth which common observation 
shows us has been greater than at 
any period in our history.” The 
country is witnessing ‘‘a calculated 
distortion” of economic statistics 
“by persons who do not have a claim 
to the social stamp of scholarship,” 
Congressman Curtis declared. The 
GNP was “never created to measure 
economic growth and for many rea- 
sons is inadequate to do so.” 


A Proposal for 
Wage Rise Limitation 


A proposal to limit wage increases 
in the United States “to a maximum 
represented by the average long- 
term growth of productivity in the 
economy,” estimated at around 2% 
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a year, was made by Dr. Roy L. 
Reierson, senior vice-president and 
senior economist, Bankers Trust 
Company, N.Y. 

“It is, of course, obvious,” he said, 
“that the leaders of labor unions 
will not take kindly to endeavors 
along these lines. Therefore, such ef- 
forts stand little chance of success 
unless the President lends the sup- 
port of his personal prestige and of 
his office.” 

Dr. Reierson’s suggestion was 
part of a broad program he offered 
to combat weakness in the interna- 
tional monetary position of the U.S. 
and to improve the dollar’s world 
standing. He stressed continued 
skepticism abroad concerning the 
U.S. budget outlook and said it was 
“absolutely imperative that the Ad- 
ministration honor its commitment” 
for a balanced budget in fiscal 1963. 
“Failure to do so may well precipi- 
tate new trouble for the dollar,” he 
said. 

He saw important advantages in 
terminating the present system of 
bilateral economic assistance by the 
U.S., and its replacement with multi- 
lateral aid through the World Bank 
or other international agencies. This, 
he said, would permit a more effi- 
cient allocation of funds without the 
political pressures and liabilities in- 
herent in the present arrangement. 


Management Succession 


Bank directors should give special 
attention to succession in manage- 
ment, said Roland L. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Bank of York, Ala., in 
his report as president of the State 
Bank Division. “While this problem 
is not confined to the small bank,” 
he added, “it probably needs greater 
attention in smaller institutions.” 
Mr. Adams suggested that bankers 
should use the time until Congress 
reconvenes “to broaden public as 
well as Congressional understanding 
of the case for tax justice.’”’ He also 
appealed for Federal economies and 
sound fiscal policies. 


Farm Price Supports 


Urging bankers to be “realistic” 
about the independence of industries, 
W. B. Camp, the farm expert, told 
the annual breakfast sponsored by 
the Agricultural Commission: “I 
cannot argue for farm subsidies as 
such. But I do say that we have no 
right for farmers to relinquish their 
claim to some type of Federal help, 


while most other segments of our 
economy are being helped by the 
same Government. However, 
than 25 years of experience fur- 
nished convincing evidence that high 
price supports, which provide farm- 
ers with a constant and highly prof- 
itable artificial market, should be 
terminated.” 


Savings Symposium 

A popular feature of the Savings 
Division’s meeting was a sympo- 
sium, Your Savings Can Be More 
Profitable, with Mr. Freeman pre- 
siding. Participating were Prof. 
Charles M. Williams of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration; S. Edgar Lauthier, presi- 
dent, Irwin Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Columbus, Ind.; and Cour- 
tenay J. Moon, vice-president and 
creative director, John & Lewis, Inc., 
San Francisco. 

The speakers, addressing a stand- 
ing-room-only audience stressed the 
merchandising of savings services to 
meet the total financial needs of 
families. Each bank was urged to 
follow policies appropriate to its own 
situation and to community prefer- 
ences. 


Convention Notes 


NEXT YEAR. The 1962 convention 
is scheduled for Atlantic City, N.J., Sep- 
tember 23-26; and Washington in 1963. 


* * * 


GREETINGS. The convention was 
welcomed to San Francisco by Paul E. 
Hoover, president of the city’s clearing 
house and of Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank. He was chairman of the General 
Convention Committee. 

* 


HONORED. Past presidents in- 
troduced by Executive Vice-president 
Walker were: John W. Remington, 
Robert V. Fleming, Orval W. Adams, F. 
Raymond Peterson, James B. Shelton, 
C. Francis Cocke, W. Harold Brenton, 
Everett D. Reese, Homer J. Livingston, 
Erle Cocke, Joseph C. Welman, Lee P. 
Miller. 

At the annual luncheon in their honor, 
guests also included Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dixon Donnelley, 
Rolando Vega, president of the Mexican 
Bankers Association, and A. B. A. of- 
ficers. 

* * * 

RECOGNITION. James J. Saxon, 
Comptroller of the Currency designate, 
was introduced to the convention by 
President Fleming at the second general 
session. 
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IN CALIFORNIA ? 


Get your answer from 
UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


For the best information on California, call 
on the bank that’s best informed—United 
California Bank. We can give you the big, 
state-wide picture or a close-up of an industry 
or business in a particular community. 
Whenever you are about to do business in 
California, contact United California Bank. 
DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


600 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


CAPITAL FUNDS over $160 Million - RESOURCES over $2 Billion 


UNITED 
CALIFORNIA 
BANK 


Border to border throughout California 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


Guaranteed Accurat 


No Skilled Help Needed! 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ...even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Just tell us the number of tickets 
you need and the savings ac- 
count interest period you use— 
quarterly or semi-annually. 
Specify your present rate of in- 
terest (tickets go from %% to 
5% in % % steps plus individual 
rates of 44%% and 6%). Try 
them in your own operation— 
you must be 100% satisfied or 
you owe nothing! 

If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “O.K.” our invoice at the 
rate of $4.50 per thousand. For 
your supply write... 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Lovis 17, Mo. 


Banks’ Sales Pitch to Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


technicalities, and presented from 
a woman’s point of view,” said 
President Eads Poitevent. “In this 
way,” he said, “we hope to open the 
door to person-to-person communi- 
cation between banks and their 
women customers.” He said that the 
center has a speakers’ bureau to 
take some of the mysteries out of 
banking for women’s groups. 

Mrs. Sitter, the officer in charge 
of the First National of Oshkosh 
women’s facility, opens checking 
accounts, handles Government 


| bond transactions, makes loans, is- 


sues travelers checks and foreign 
drafts, takes part in the business 
call program, and, every other 


| year, conducts a women’s finance 


forum. The forum is primarily de- 
signed to bring in new business for 
the Trust Department. When a cus- 
tomer is deceased, the bank sends 


| a sympathy letter and offers assist- 


ance in making the necessary 


changes in accounts. 


| Public Relations Value 
of Women’s Departments 


In answer to the question, “What 


| special public relations value does the 
| women’s department have for the 


bank?” Evan B. Walker, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank, gave this reply: 

“The goodwill factor is probably 
the most important public relations 
value. It helps to bridge the gap be- 


| tween the woman customer and her 


bank. It helps to develop the image 
that AFNB is the bank for women.” 

Miss Bendix, answering for the 
Bank of New York, said, “We feel 
that our Women’s Department has an 
inherent public relations value due to 
its long history, the fact that it is all 
but unique in this city, and the un- 
usual attractiveness of its offices. It 
also provides us with a valuable link 
to younger members of families who 
have been with us for generations.” 

Paul H. Miller indirectly points up 
the public relations value of the 
Women’s Banking Department at 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
with these facts: 

“Women seem to be well pleased 
with their separate banking depart- 
ment, evidenced by more than 11,000 
regular checking accounts having an 
aggregate balance of more than $50,- 


000,000 in deposits. A great majority 
of women opening checking accounts 
with our bank favor the women’s de- 
partment with their business.” 

Norma Stone speaks for the Lin- 
coln National Bank and Trust in 
Syracuse with the emphatic endorse- 
ment: 

“Frankly, I feel that our depart- 
ment offers more in good public rela- 
tions than in any other capacity. It 
is difficult for us to judge just how 
much business we do bring in be- 
cause, not only we but our Business 
Development Department and our 
Advertising Department may be hit- 
ting for the same prospects.” 

Miss Stone reports that “of all the 
letters we sent to brides, newcomers, 
etc., asking them to bank with us, 
from 10% to 12144% (it varies from 
month to month) come in and open 
accounts in one of our offices. We 
cannot be sure that our letters 
brought them, but our letters usually 
reach them before any other con- 
tacts are made by our bank.” 

Replying for the First National of 
Oshkosh, President Leighton Hough 
said the bank feels that “the women’s 
finance forum, which has been con- 
ducted for several years, has a great 
public relations value for the entire 
bank and especially for our Trust De- 
partment.” 

To the question, do all women avail 
themselves of the women’s facilities, 
the answer was a unanimous no. 


Do They Pay for Themselves 


Do the departments pay for them- 
selves? Answers: “We feel sure it 
will in time,”—American Fletcher; 
“We make no attempt to keep sepa- 
rate records, but it is our impression 
that it not only pays for itself but 
acts as a feeder for other depart- 
ments of the bank,”—Bank of New 
York; “We have found this depart- 
ment a source of business for all 
other departments of the bank,”’— 
First of Chicago; “Our Women’s Di- 
vision definitely does pay for itself. 
Our ladies brought in more than a 
million dollars in deposits last year, 
and, on the basis of past experience, 
if we had it to do over again, we cer- 
tainly would establish a women’s di- 
vision of business development,”— 
First of Memphis; “We are unable 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Turbaned porters at City Railway Station, Karachi, Pakistan—5 minutes from Bank of America’s new Karachi Branch 


Man-on-the-spot...in Karachi. He’s just opened our new branch in 
this important market. If you’d like to open for business in Pakistan, he’s 


the man to see. From Long Beach to Lagos —in California, across the 
U.S., around the world— BANK OF AMERICA men-on-the-spot are 
at your service. When your business interests call for person-to-person 
banking assistance, get in touch with Bank of America, first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) —SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES: 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bangkok ® Buenos Aires ® Guam ® Karachi ® Kobe © Lagos ® London ® Manila © Okinawa ® Osaka ® Tokyo ® Yokohama; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Beirut 
Buenos Aires ® Chicago ® Frankfurt ® Mexico City ® Milak ® New Delhi ® New York ® Paris ® Rio de Janeiro ® Washington, D.C, ® Zurich; BANK OF AMERICA (International) — New York (a subsidiary}; 
Beirut © Duesseldorf © Guatemala City © Hong Kong ® Kuala Lumpur ® Paris © Singapore; BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 70 Offices throughout Italy. CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES—KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© Bank of America, N. T. & S.A., 1961 
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Canadian 
Imperial 
Bank 

0 


COMMELCE can help your 


Labor conditions, transportation 


facilities, marketing operations and 
sources of raw materials and finished 
products in every part of Canada 

are under our constant, close-up 
scrutiny. Our branches are located in 
hundreds of Canadian cities and 
towns from coast to coast. U. S. 
bankers are invited to write us 
regarding information that any of 
their customers may need on specific 


aspects of their Canadian activities. 


CANADIAN 
OPERATIONS 


CANADIAN imperiac 
BANK oF commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 
Over 1250 Branches Cover Canada 


Branches in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore., 
London, Eng., The West Indies, The Bahamas. 


Resident Representatives: Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas, and Zurich, Switzerland 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


to determine that this department 
does pay for itself. We do not havea 
cost system established in sufficient 
detail to determine this factor,’”— 
First of Oshkosh. 

To the question, “On the basis of 


| past experience, would you, if you 
| were doing it again, establish this 


special service for women?” Ameri- 
can Fletcher replied: 

“Yes we would establish this spe- 
cial service for women. Women are 
doing more and more of the banking 
in this country today. The woman 
customer is here to stay and she is 
entitled to this additional personal- 
ized service.” 

And the First of Oshkosh replied 
to the question: 

“Yes. So far as our institution and 
our community are concerned, we 
feel it is important that we have a 
special women’s department.” 


Opposite Views 


Since we want to give both sides 
of the picture, we present some con- 
trary views on whether a_ bank 
should have a separate women’s de- 


partment: 


A Midwestern bank, with a woman 
officer in charge, report that it “prob- 
ably” would not establish a women’s 
department if it were doing it over 
again. Its experience has been disap- 


| pointing. 


A Pacific Coast bank discontinued 
its women’s department in 1930 be- 


| cause “many women depositors re- 
| sented being ‘typed’ as a special cate- 


gory of customer and preferred do- 


| ing business in the same manner as 
| any other customer.” 


When asked if his bank had a spe- 
cial women’s department, James 
Byers, president of the First Nation- 


| al Bank of Arizona, gave a resound- 
| ing no. “Quite the contrary,” he said, 


“we consider women sufficiently im- 
portant to our bank to give them the 
same high treatment that we render 
to men and corporations.” 

Norma Stone seems to sum up for 
those on the affirmative side of the 
question with this comment: 

“Our bank feels that we are doing 
a fine public relations job . . . that 
we have added something human to 
the banking business . . . that oth- 
er women are aware of our work and 
appreciate it... that our bank 
demonstrates progressiveness in sup- 
porting our program.” 
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Coin Collectors: A New Breed 


Banks are urged to cooperate in every 


way with the rising number of coin col- 


lectors, now mostly adults who find il 


Cc. W. FISHBAUGH 


The author is cashier of the Secu- 
rity Trust & Savings Bank in Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


have been numerous 
changes in banking services dur- 
ing the past few years, with many 
bankers withdrawing from such ac- 
tivities as clerking sales, drawing 
leases, computing income tax, and 
selling insurance. 

On the other hand, banks have 
been performing, and not always vol- 
untarily, numerous new services for 
their customers. Perhaps unexpect- 
edly, serving coin collectors has been 
among the more recent of these new 
services. 

Years ago it was quite common for 
a banker to be consulted on every 
phase of money. A small lad would 
find a coin, while working in the gar- 
den, and then rush to the bank 
clutching the coin in his hand. Mak- 
ing a dash for the teller’s window he 
would cry, “I found this old coin 
while hoeing in the garden! Is it 
rare? Huh? How much is it worth?” 

The banker, always courteous, 
would reach for the coin manual, the 
only one in town and at least five 
years old. After checking the coin 
and referring to the book, he would 
say, “If it is in good condition it is 
worth 10 cents over face value.” The 
boy would gasp. After all the coin 
was 25 years old and he had read 
about someone making a fortune on 
old coins. It was the boy’s first lesson 
in the business world and he had just 
had the first chapter, “You Can’t Get 
Something for Nothing,” or more el- 
oquently, “Money Doesn’t Grow on 
Trees.” 

Now this has all changed. In the 
first place, the boy isn’t found hoe- 
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more than just a hobby 


The Chase Manhattan Bank Museum of Moneys of the World in New York City 
is a haven for the growing number of coin collectors 


ing in the garden. He is out tuning 
up the motor on his souped up hot- 
rod. If he did find an old coin, he 
would think it was “too far out.” The 
only place he might find one would 
be under the rear seat of some old 
“heap.” 


Adults Now Collectors 


This doesn’t mean that the interest 
in coin collecting has faded out. Only 
the principals have changed. Now 
the one that comes into the bank is 
an adult. He doesn’t want to check 
the value of a coin. He has a coin 
book of his own, only his book is this 
year’s, and also he subscribes to 
three coin papers. His interest is not 
in one coin, but in coins. He buys 
rolls and sacks of coins. 


If his interest is in new coins, he 
buys several sacks and waits for the 
price to rise. If he likes old coins, he 
still buys a sack or two, checks 
through them, picks out what he 
wants, and then returns the rest to 
the bank. The coins that he keeps he 
puts away for future years or trades 
them with other collectors. 

He gets a thrill out of looking 
through these coins. Many a collec- 
tor would rather look at coins than at 
the “Late Show” on TV. There is al- 
ways a chance that he may make a 
real “find,” such as a 1909S VDB, a 
1931S, a 1914D, or even a 1960 small 
date. Yes, the coin collectors have a 
language and code all their own. 

Back in the early days of coin 
collecting, when the first coin 
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boards were on the market, the real 
collector was one who had a full 
board. That is one coin of each year 
and mint of a particular denomina- 
tion. 

In our town a boy named George, 
who worked in a local barber shop, 
was trying to fill one of these penny 
boards. He would buy $5 worth of 
pennies at our bank, take them to 
the shop, check through them, and 
bring back those he didn’t use, trad- 
ing them for other rolls. This would 
continue for several days. 


Finally, we hit on a great idea. 
As George would return the coins, 
we would put them to one side. 
Then, each time he came back we 
would give him the same coins. Fi- 
nally, he was checking through the 
same rolls for the fourth time. One 
of the tellers said to him, “George, 
are you finding any coins?” 

George wiped his brow and 
groaned, “Boy, I sure haven’t found 
any more lately.” George was also 
learning that money doesn’t grow 
on trees. 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 


RESERVE—Taxes, Interest, Expense, Etc. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
September 27, 1961 


RESOURCES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


CUSTOMER’S LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


LIABILITIES 


ORTH NATIONAL 


$ 70,705,065.61 
73,370,188.22 
15,936,048.54 
45,195.00 
600,000.00 
143,353,421.37 
1,346,929.94 
4,930,733.50 
19,160.37 

1.00 

325,050.02 
30,705.79 


$310,662,499.36 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,650,000.00 
2,076,002.24 


$ 22,076,002.24 
3,470,206.94 
233,750.00 
3,256,249.57 
325,050.02 
1,811,664.52 


$222,465,721.74 
52,300,852.83 


4,723,001.50 279,489,576.07 


$310,662,499.36 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $31,657,944.17 in the above state- 
ment are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted 
by law. 


Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $24 Million 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


What has caused this sudden ye- 
cent interest in coins? There are 
many things that have contributed 
to this. One is more spare time, 
Another is more interest in hobbies. 
Then, there is wider publicity, bet- 
ter salesmanship by coin dealers, 
and finally the public’s desire to 
make a fast buck. 


Like the Stock Market 


In fact, the coin market is rap- 
idly becoming a sort of small, and 
not so small at that, stock market, 
There are dozens of coin papers, 
many with over 50,000 subscribers. 
A standard feature in some papers 
is a monthly table of the number of 
coins minted in Denver and Phila- 
delphia, making comparisons with 
the previous year. The reader can 
see whether the number of dimes 
minted at Denver this year is run- 
ning behind last year. He can then 
decide whether to lay aside a few 
bags of these coins. 

Some coin papers read like the 
daily racing form. Certain coins are 
touted as good investment and hot 
movers with an excellent future, 
while others are “outside the mon- 
ey.” Coins are offered in singles, 
rolls, and bags, and any kind of 
coin is on sale, from a half-dime to 
a gold dollar. You can even buy a 
sack of 1961 pennies, something 
you can’t do at your local bank. 

Investment houses ex- 
pressed concern at the rush of in- 
vestors in stock, and have issued 
warnings that the investor should 
investigate the stock he is buying. 
It seems that some of the blue chip 
stocks are selling below some of the 
new issues with fancy names. This 
also parallels the coin market. Many 
of.the older coins, which could be 
called blue chips because of their 
low mintage, are selling at fairly 
reasonable prices, while late coins, 
even 1961’s, are bringing from 10% 
to 25% over face. 


Coin Quotations 


Many of the coin papers carry a 
weekly column that gives a weekly 
quotation on almost every coin. You 
can refer to this and see that a 
1955S penny is worth from 40 cents 
to 50 cents, or $8.50 to $10 a roll. 
Like the stock market the quota- 
tions on these vary from week to 
week. A collector can run the list- 
ing each week and see if his 1960 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1380) 
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GREAT NATIONAL MANU COMPANY 


ANYTOWN, 4 


BALANCE SHEE 1961 


Assets 


Cash $B 


Accounts Receivable $ 


INVENTORY 


Raw Materials ... . 
Work in Production. . 


Finished Goods 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 
---in Field Warehousing 
when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 


m Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond wm Lawrence has the largest and most experienced 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed 


m= Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How. 


Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your m Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. 


So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 * 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Coin Collectors 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


Denver nickels are holding their 
own, It might be added that so far 
this year the market is “bullish.” 
One paper has a “Standard Price” 
average which is similar to the 
Dow Jones average for stocks. For 
example, 98 rolls of 1956 coins, 
bought at face, would cost what is 
indicated as par. It then projects 
the coins for five years. For in- 
stance, if sold in 1957 they would 


have brought 113.8%, while if sold 
today they would bring 310.1%. 
Looking at-this from any point of 
view, it would be a good investment. 


Proof Sets 


Another section shows the profit 
that could be made by buying proof 
sets at the rate of 100 sets each 
year and using part of the gain 
each year to purchase more. These 
are special sets and not made for 
circulation, although they are nego- 
tiable. The coins are struck with 


Servicing Loans... 


A goodly portion of our mort- 
gage debt is “serviced”, that is, 
an agent of the investor actu- 
ally collects the monthly pay- 
ments and remits to the 
investor. For his work he keeps 
a participation or service 


charge, usually , % interest. 


Our amortization schedules, 
on request, will show this par- 
ticipation each month, as well 
as the net interest going to the 
investor. 


But frequently we have had 
inquiries as to what the dollar 
income is from year to year for 
servicing mortgages, so we ran 
off a little pamphlet entitled 
“Service Income” which tells 
you just that. Free copy gladly 
sent on request, or you may 
buy 100 with your imprint at 
30¢ to give to your mortgage 
banker friends. 


FINANCIAL puBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


HELPS FOR BANKERS, NUMBERS WISE 


World-Wide 
Banking Services 


New York Agency 
London Branch 
Karachi Representative 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Osaka, Japan 


139 branches 
throughout 
Japan 


v AN > 
e Sumitomo Bank of California 
4 San Francisco 
les Angeles, Crenshaw 
Sacramento 
Banco Sumitomo Brasileiro S.A. 
H fice Sao Paulo 


special dies at the Philadelphia 
mint only. One coin of each denoii- 
nation is sealed in a plastic ¢on- 
tainer and the collector obtains 91 
cents in face value for $2.10. These 
coins are sharp and clear and stind 
out like a gem, when compared with 
regular mint sets. 

Proof sets have been bought by 
collectors for a long time, but only 
in the past few years have they be- 
come “red hot.” Some collectors buy 
from 10 to 100 sets each year. They 
have been a remarkably good in- 
vestment and some only a few years 
old would now bring over $7. 

Getting back to the investment 
program, the theory is advanced 
that by investing $210 each year 
for 10 years plus a plow back of 
profits each year, the total value at 
the end of the 10-year period would 
be $12,000. Here again is a similar- 
ity to investment in stocks, that of 
buying shares on a regular basis. 

Of course, a skeptical person may 
say, “Hold on! What if you want to 
sell your coins?” This is a fair ques- 
tion. Naturally, you’re not going to 
realize the prices listed by the deal- 
er on his selling sheet. But your 
coins will bring close to 75% of 
these prices. 

In fact, many dealers now run 
two columns in their ads, one on 
their selling price and another on 
what they will pay. The margin is 
fair and could be compared with a 
broker’s fee on the stock exchange. 
So the coin market has achieved 
something lacking in most hobbies, 
a fairly stable market for those in- 
terested in selling their coins. 

Should a bank try to supply coins 
to the collector, or should it just 
turn a cold shoulder? The collector 
should be given every courtesy. 
This does not mean that a bank 
should become a source of supply 
for a dealer, but the legitimate col- 
lector should be helped. There are 
several million coin collectors in the 
country, and to refuse to help them 
would be poor public relations. 
Banks should cooperate in every 
way, as long as it does not create 
added expense or become a burden. 

At least one person in a bank 
should have a working knowledge 
of coin collecting. As time goes on, 
coin collections will appear more 
and more in estates. The banker 
who knows the value and procedure 
in handling such collections will be 
one step ahead of his competitor. 
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This welcome makes an even 15! 


It really doesn’t seem possible that so much time has 
passed since that warm autumn in 1946, when we 
began our Annual Correspondent Bank Conferences. 

This year we expect four times as many people as 
attended that first meeting. The issues and subjects 
this year will be just as pertinent to your banking 
problems as the ones at our first conference. The 
answers and discussions will be decisive as always. 


This year’s conference will be held on Nov. 27 and 28. 
Complete details are available upon your phone call 
or written request. 

The Annual Correspondent Bank Conference is 
just one of many services offered by the First, and 
one in which we take particular pride. But, if you’ve 
been with us in earlier conferences, you know that. 

See you in Chicago! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.I.C, 
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Tax Fairness 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


peal of the dividend credit and curbs 
on the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness expenses. 

The Administration will do well if 
it can get this carry-over tax pro- 
gram enacted in the next session. 


| And the revenue demand is such that 


it probably will. But it can hardly be 


: _ expected to do more than make a 
_ | start in the overall tax revision pro- 
_ | gram that it has promised. Tax revi- 


As one of the leading banks in Japan, the Bank | 


of Kobe has played a vital part in the commer- 
cial and industrial expansion of Japan. 
Whatever your banking needs, the Bank of 
Kobe will serve you with courtesy, efficiency 
and integrity. 


rue BANK of KOBE, tro. 


Head Office: Kobe, Japan 
146 Branches throughout Japan. 
Representative Offices: London, New York. 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY... . 


| your NAME HERE \ 


.  » A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ 


fluorescent displays 


attention-getting 
featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to blend 
with your decor and priced as low as 
$2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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| sion, which the Administration con- 


ceives of in terms of systematic tax 
reform, has explosive elements which 
are hard to amalgamate in an elec- 
tion year. Generally tax legislation, 
never politically popular, comes in 
off-years which give Congress the 
healing cushion of a year before 


| standing on its record. 


It is well for the cause of commer- 
cial bankers that the Administration 
is making the taxation of mutuals 


| part of its tax program. That gives 
| commercial bankers a better chance 
| for tax justice. Considered apart 


from the tax package in a separate 


| bill, such as the identical Curtis and 


Harrison bills, H.R. 2899 and 2900, 
which the A.B.A. and its allies are 
supporting, the proposal would have 
rough going in view of the political 
agitation that the savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks could concentrate on it. As part 
of the Administration package, how- 
ever, taxation of the mutuals is tied 
to the need for revenue at a time of 
national crisis. And it has official 
sanction and standing. 


Tendency to Compromise 


_Treasury was delayed in making 
its recommendations to Ways and 
Means by the Administration’s desire 
to mollify the concerns of the Federal 
housing finance agencies about the 
effect of taxation of the mutuals on 
the flow of mortgage funds. This 
modified to an extent the report that 
the Treasury was finally able to send 
to the Capitol. 

Instead of a single recommenda- 
tion for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Treasury submitted three. 
But the committee discontinued its 
deliberations before coming up with 
a formula of its own for taxing the 
mutuals. As a result, the principle 
that the mutuals should be taxed is 
Officially established as a legislative 
goal, but the question is how. 


Treasury’s first and basic proposal 
is to allow savings banks and savings 
and loan associations to retain earn- 
ings tax free only in accordance with 
a bad debt reserve formula compara- 
ble to the formula applied to com- 
mercial banks, i.e., their bad debt re- 
serve ceiling would be limited to 
three times their average annual loss 
experience over the worst consecutive 
20-year period since 1927. 

The second proposal reflects the 
concern that was created about mort- 
gage funds. It says: “If, because of 
the risk of possible adverse impact on 
the home mortgage market resulting 
from a sudden imposition of ordinary 
income taxation, transitional meth- 
ods of taxation were regarded as ap- 
propriate. Under this transitional ap- 
proach mutual thrift institutions 
would be allowed a ‘true’ bad-debt 
reserve and in addition would be al- 
lowed to deduct for tax purposes a 
diminishing percentage of any addi- 
tional retained earnings.” 

In the third proposal which was 
wholly unacceptable to the A.B.A. 
regular corporate tax rates would be 
applied only to the mutual’s earnings 
on their reserves. 


All or None 


What Ways and Means comes up 
with will be of tremendous impor- 
tance because there will be no chance 
to modify it in the House. Tax bills 
usually go to the House floor on a 
closed rule. That means they cannot 
be amended; it’s all or none. 

When the bill goes to the Senate, 
however, that body will work out its 
own bill and the difference between 
the House and Senate bills will be 
compromised in a joint conference of 
committees of the two houses. While 
action in the House could be expected 
relatively early in the session, that 
in the Senate will be longer. Chair- 
man Harry F. Byrd of the Senate 
Finance Committee has indicated 
that he will want to hold extensive 
hearings on the package. 

In the two short months remaining 
before Congress returns commercial 
bankers have a big job in public ed- 
ucation. How well they do it will be 
recorded publicly in the voting on 
Capitol Hill. 

(The above report is by BANKING’S 
Washington correspondent, THOMAS 
W. MILEs.—Ed.) 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by The American 
Bankers Association. 


An AUTOMATIC electric eraser, called 
Erasomatic, quickly and neatly erases 
pencil, ink, typewriting, and print- 
ing. Eliminates smudging and the 
need for slip-sheeting and for erasing 
masks. Takes up less than one-sixth 


of a square foot on a desk or counter 
where its nonskid rubber feet hold it 
firmly in place. The Margo Company, 
8900 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. 


A NEW perpetual style, erasable- 
writing, metal calendar-board with 
changeable magnetic date pieces has 
been announced by L. D. Blehart 
Company, 10 Fiske Place, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. The unit is a one-piece de- 
sign 34” wide by 23” high and weighs 
6 Ibs. User writes directly on face of 
board in large dated spaces (434” x 
4”) with black and colored china 
marking pencils and erases at will 
with a cloth or paper towel. Magnetic 
date pieces numbered 1 to 31, made 
of flexible material, are used and 
changed as dates or months expire. 


Mount1e piles of paperwork and a 
sea of insistent faces asking questions 
are familiar irritants to any office 
manager or department head. Bank 
of America has made them the sub- 
ject of a 16 mm colored animated car- 
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toon called People, People, People. 
The bank announces this film is avail- 
able upon request to other banks, 
business and industrial firms and 
service organizations. Purpose of the 
film is to introduce supervisors to the 
people they work with, and to show 
how, by exerting leadership, they can 
help their staff and at the same time 
make their own work more effective. 
Requests to use the film should be ad- 
dressed to the National Division, 
Bank of America, 300 Montgomery, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Tue ELECTRIC typewriter division of 
IBM has added a portable transistor 
unit to its line of “executary” dicta- 
tion equipment. The transistors of 
the six and one-quarter pound unit 
are powered by five flashlight-size 
batteries. Recording is done on a 
magnetic belt which holds 14 minutes 
of dictation, can be used repeatedly, 
and is easily folded, mailed or stored. 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, Electric Typewriter 
Div., 545 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 


A new, portable, self-contained pub- 
lic address system is manufactured by 
Perma-Power Company, 3100 N. Els- 
ton Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. The Roving 
Rostrum is battery-operated, weighs 
less than 30 lbs., and requires no com- 
plicated setting-up, adjustments, or 
warm-up time. The user opens the 
case, plugs in the microphone, turns 
on the unit and speaks. Amplification 
is sufficient to reach an audience of 
500 or more people. 


BOOKLETS 


A 6-PAGE, 2-color brochure of in- 
terest to users and prospects of pho- 
tocopying machines and photocopy 
papers will be sent free on request by 
Haloid Xerox, Inc. Write to Dept. 
222, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


For A single, free copy of Phase 
One: A Real-Time Updating and 
Transaction Processing System, write 
to Stone Laboratories, Inc., 1312 
Tremont St., Boston 20, Mass. Phase 
One outlines the design approach to a 
typical system. Configuration, opera- 
tion, optional features, and advan- 
tages are several other important 
areas which are discussed in detail. 


An 8-PAGE folder titled Ups and 
Downs with Matot has been published 
by D. A. Matot, Inc., manufacturer 
of dumbwaiters and other vertical 
handling equipment. The new folder 
humorously illustrates many uses for 
vertical handling units in banks and 
other financial institutions. Write to 
1433 W. Altgeld St., Chicago 14. 


A 6-PAGE brochure just published by 
J. Edward Connelly Associates is 
now available at no cost to the bank- 
ing profession. The booklet describes 
in detail a personalized savings pro- 
motion, how it can be advertised, and 
a complete guide for best results. 
Free copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to 335 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


Two NEW booklets have been re- 
leased by Ditto, Inc., one concerning 
direct process duplicating and the 
other offset duplicating. Each book- 
let fully explains its duplicating 
process, showing in simple step-by- 
step method how copies can be pro- 
duced quickly and inexpensively. 
Direct your requests to 6800 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45. 
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Get Free Copies __ 


BANK DIRECTOR’S 


: Legal Responsibilities 
C Care and Diligence 
Overall Policy 
Investment Policy 


The Trust Department 
Consumer and Mortgage Credit 


Finding New Customers 


Directors /\ 


DOES EACH MEMBER * The demand for this publication has been so heavy that more than 

OF YOUR BOARD OWN 55,000 directors own it today. 

A COPY OF A BANK 

DIRECTOR’S JOB? Now in its seventh printing, this 52-page, 6” x 9” booklet covers just 
about every facet of director interest and tells in a straight-to-the- 
point, simple manner how board directors can best serve banks. 


Your directors—new and old—will find A BANK DIRECTOR’S 
JOB extremely valuable as a guide to responsibilities and perform- 
ances in every department of banking. 


HOW TO GET FREE e Type a list of your directors’ names, 
COPIES FOR NEW 
AND OLD DIRECTORS @ include their home addresses (zone numbers too), 
@ send list to BANKING (Circulation ), The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circulation will process your list of subscriptions to start with the 
next issue of BANKING, and will send one free copy of A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB to each name in your group. 


Names should be listed for only those directors who are not now 
enjoying the benefits of a subscription to BANKING magazine. A 
group of 4 or more subscriptions carries a rate of only $4 per year 
each, against the regular single rate of $5 ...a real bargain! 


HOW TO BUY IT FOR Drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead to enter your order for one 
EVERY DIRECTOR ON or more copies of A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB at 85¢ each (in New 
YOUR BOARD York City, add 3% sales tax). 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Job 
for Your 
| Controls 
Directors’ Retirement | 


Meet President Fleming 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


his addresses on the subject of tax 
justice (page 64), and his letter on 
that subject, which will accompany 
a kit of material currently being 
distributed (page 56). 

Among the economic problems 
which President Fleming views as 
most important at this time, in ad- 
dition to tax justice, are those re- 
lating to our balance of payments, 
gold, dollar stability, and unemploy- 
ment. In numerous addresses dur- 
ing recent months, from coast to 
coast, he has discussed these and 
other topics before groups of bank- 
ers and businessmen. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, we reproduce some 
excerpts from these speeches. 


The Tax Matter 


On the tax matter which will be 
very much alive during his presi- 
dential term’s first months, Sam 
Fleming had this to say on one oc- 
casion: 

“Today we are denied the means 
to engage in full and free competi- 
tion for savings funds. The savings 
and loan associations and credit un- 
ions—our fastest growing rivals— 
feed in lush, taxfree pastures. We 
are prevented from competing by 
unfair tax laws which permit these 
institutions to avoid their rightful 
share of the heavy tax burden which 
all other Americans and American 
business institutions now carry. We 
know by heart the rate of postwar 
growth of these institutions com- 
pared with ours. While savings in 
banks have increased by 116%, 
those in savings and loan associa- 
tions have increased by 640% and 
those in credit unions by over 
1,000%. Much of this growth dis- 
parity can be attributed to tax in- 
equality. 

“The job of bankers everywhere 
is to help remove the artificial tax 
fences which are preventing us from 
competing with rival institutions 
on even terms. Every banker in the 
land should be pressing his repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the Sen- 
ate for remedial legislation. All we 
ask is fair play—that our competi- 
tion be made to observe the same 
ground rules that apply to us. Giv- 
en this, and the opportunity to earn 
a fair return on our money and 
services, commercial banking of this 
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country will continue to do its full 
share in keeping our nation strong 
and healthy.” 

(Other quotations from his talks 
on this subject will be found on 
page 64.) 


Role of Banking 


On the subject of “banking as 
a way of life’ and on his pride in 
the banking profession: 

“In years of critical change, such 
as we are now experiencing, the 
image of commercial banking in the 
minds of the public often is blurred. 
We, who regard banking as our way 
of life, must constantly strive to see 
that our industry is placed in prop- 
er perspective. There was a time 
many years ago when banks were 
not operated in the public interest; 
but with the passage nearly 100 
years ago of the National Banking 
Act, there began a new era, out of 
which our dual banking system has 
emerged. Ever discarding the bad 
and retaining that which has been 
proven good, American banking has 
stood the test of time. We have in- 
herited a promising legacy, but 
what we do with it is the responsi- 
bility of this generation of bankers. 


A Basis for Pride 


“In conclusion, the commercial 
banking system is proud of the role 
which it has played in the develop- 
ment of ouzx dynamic economy. It 
has always contributed its full share 
to paying the cost of Government— 
and in peace and war, in depres- 
sions and boom periods, has cooper- 
ated with those policies designated 
for the welfare of our people. By ex- 
perience and know-how, commercial 
banks are the best equipped of all 
financial institutions to handle the 
complex borrowing needs that go 
with an expanding economy. The ad- 
ditional funds required to meet 
these needs must come primarily 
from savings, and we are perfectly 
willing to compete for them on an 
equal basis. In fact, fair and whole- 
some competition is fundamental to 
the American system, and will go 
far to encourage our people to save. 
But if we are to be put in the ring 
with a professional with one of our 
hands tied behind our backs, the re- 
sult will be obvious.” 


President Fleming has often re- 
peated his views on a sound dollar, 
inflation, and our balance of pay- 
ments. For example: 

“The solution to the balance of 
payments problem is neither clear 
nor simple, but it is obvious that 
other prosperous nations must 
share more of the burden, and that 
labor, management, and Govern- 
ment, working together, must adopt 
policies that will permit our indus- 
try to compete with foreigners ef- 
fectively. Also, the free convertibil- 
ity of currency, a situation which 
has not existed before in our genera- 
tion, makes it necessary for us to 
follow sound fiscal and monetary 
policies that will gain and keep the 
confidence of the world in the sta- 
bility of the dollar. The pound, 
mark, yen, franc, and lira now can 
be exchanged into dollars just as 
easily as a $10 bill into two $5’s. 
We also must learn to use more ef- 
fectively such agencies as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
Organization for Economic and Co- 
operative Development. Above all, 
we must be willing to take the 
same disciplinary medicine we have 
felt free to suggest to other nations. 


Teamwork Required 

. Government, labor, and in- 
dustry must be willing to subordi- 
nate their separate interests and 
unite in a common effort geared to 
the production and sale of Ameri- 
can goods in the international mar- 
ket place in amounts that will pro- 
duce a surplus of funds sufficient to 
enable us to discharge our interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

“. , . the solution to our interna- 
tional payments problem and the 
accompanying loss of gold is not 
easy and cannot be found overnight. 
It will require patience and the will 
to discipline ourselves to the needs 
of the times. Above all, it demands 
the maintenance of a sound economy 
and a stable dollar. We cannot in- 
dulge ourselves longer with policies 
which are geared to our domestic 
wishes without considering the in- 
ternational repercussions. Inflation 
in any phase cannot be contem- 
plated or condoned. The stakes are 
high and failure would be disas- 
trous. 

“Today, America’s resources are 
enormous and our gold stock still 
ample. What we Americans must 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Houston, the nation’s 7th city and 


2nd seaport, also is the heart of Texas’ 


new industry. Leadership in the value 


added by manufacture, new capital in- 
vestment, and population growth com- 
bine with population concentration to 
make Houston the ideal location for 
your southwestern plant or warehouse. 
Write for our detailed study, “Strategic 


Houston.” 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


Main, Travis, and Capitol 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135) 

do is to understand the economic 
facts of life and to put into practice 
sound fiscal and monetary policies. 
Leadership will be needed, and it is 
incumbent upon us bankers to fur- 
nish financial guidance in our own 
communities. Never before have the 
bankers of our country been con- 
fronted with a greater challenge 
than at present. How each of us re- 
sponds will to a great extent de- 
termine the future of commercial 
banking and have the very greatest 
bearing on the welfare of our nation. 

“The prospect of at least two more 
years of budget deficit makes some 
of our foreign friends wonder if we 
have the stamina and will power to 
apply to ourselves the same disci- 
plinary medicine that we have so 
freely prescribed for others. One of 
the duties and responsibilities of 
the bankers of America is to ex- 
plain to the nation at large why it 
is that we can’t indulge ourselves 
the luxury of heavy Government 
spending on a multitude of welfare 
projects if this means a chronically 
unbalanced budget. The chronic 
deficit in the international balance 
of payments and the gold flow from 
this country, which is a symptom of 
such deficits, makes it doubly im- 
portant that the lawmakers and the 
people at large learn the economic 
facts of life. 


Danger of Inflation 


“As we enter the vital years of 
our life-and-death struggle with 
communistic countries, we must be 
ever mindful of the dangers of in- 
flation. The seeds of inflation are 
always in the ground and _ will 
sprout whenever conditions favor- 
able to their growth develop. An 
abundance of commodities; raw ma- 
terials, and plant capacity through- 
out the world, accompanied by 
sound fiscal policy in most nations, 
has kept this sinister force in check 
during the past year or two. How- 
ever, we must not forget that the 
purchasing power of the dollar is 
now less than one-half of what it 
was 20 years ago, with the cost of 
living, particularly in services— 


| which now account for 40 cents of 
| every dollar—still creeping up each 


year. 
“Another Federal deficit such as 


| we had two years ago, the monetiza- 


tion of our huge Federal debt by 
depressing interest rates to levels 


unacceptable to investors, or ‘he 
adoption of other unsound fiscal «nd 
monetary policy could easily rele:se 
the inflationary wolf from the cuge 
where it is now penned. We bankers 
must constantly be on guard against 
any actions which might encourige 
the growth of inflation, for this ig 
the surest way to destroy our econ- 
omy and, with it, the free world.” 


On Unemployment 


Unemployment he considers one 
of today’s prime economic prob- 
lems. He had this to say before his 
own state’s bankers association last 
May: 

“The needs of our highly mech- 
anized industry for more and more 
well trained technicians is not being 
filled, but at the same time, the un- 
skilled marginal employee is having 
ever increasing difficulty in holding 
or obtaining gainful employment. I 
fear that the situation is aggravat- 
ed by the minimum wage being 
raised beyond the point where many 
employers feel they can afford to 
hire such unskilled people, for whom 
there are at best only a minimum 
of jobs available. The answer to the 
problem is not easy, but we bankers 
must exert our very best efforts to- 
ward finding a way for people who 
want to work to find gainful em- 
ployment. We can help by financ- 
ing new education and training pro- 
grams, by furnishing information 
about job opportunities, and redou- 
bling our efforts to influence plants 
to move into rural communities so 
that farm boys can find employment 
to supplement farm income, and by 
keeping the problem constantly be- 
fore us in our officers’ meetings and 
directors’ meetings.” 


Domestic Policies 


On sound domestic economic poli- 
cies: 

“It is clear that we are going to 
have to be competitive in price and 
quality or be left far behind by 
those who are our friends in the de- 
fense of western civilization but our 
rivals in the essential market places. 
Inflationary policies such as budget 
deficits, wage advances beyond the 
increase in productivity, and im- 
prudent fiscal policies can no longer 
be countenanced. Each sets off an 
unfavorable chain reaction that at- 
tacks the very structure of our 
economy, thus endangering our ca- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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MARINE 
MIDLAND 


the banks that know 
New York State 


Again last year a Marine Midland bank was one of the nation’s leading under- 
writers of tax-free state and municipal bonds. Actually, it participated in bidding 
on 98% of all the issues offered in areas served by Marine Midland banks — and 
succeeded in buying $300,000,000 of these. Marine Midland certainly knows 
New York State. Surely the banks with this intimate home-town knowledge can be 


useful to you. 


The Marine Trust Co. of Western New York — Buffalo « The Marine 
Midland Trust Co. of New York — New York City « Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Co. — Rochester « Marine Midland Trust Co. of Southern 
New York—Binghamton-Elmira e Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York — Syracuse e« Marine Midland Trust Co. of the Mohawk 


Valley — Utica « The Northern New York Trust Co. — Watertown 
e Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown e The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Troy — Troy e The First National Bank of 
Poughkeepsie — Poughkeepsie « Marine Midland Trust Co. of Rockland 


County — Nyack. MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York State’s First Family of Home-Town Banks 
11 Banks With 180 Offices Serving 104 Communities 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 
pacity to continue as the leader of 
the free world.” 

On the matter of rising operating 
costs: 

“Another problem facing banking 
is the seemingly inexorable rise in 
operating costs. As hard as we try, 
we seem to be fighting a losing 
cause in holding down expenses. We 
can set up better controls and re- 
duce inefficiency, but it is doubtful 
if any major progress in the fore- 
seeable future is made in reversing 
the trend, particularly when so 
many of us have had to build new 
and costly banking quarters. There- 
fore, we must look to sources of 
revenue other than loans and in- 
vestments. The most logical source 
now practically untapped is the serv- 
ice field. We are essentially a serv- 
ice industry, but have worked our- 
selves into a position of performing 
free a wide variety of essential 
services. We also process efficiently 
13-billion checks a year, accounting 
for 90% of the money transactions 
of the country. There is no possible 
justification for banks performing 
so many costly services as barter for 
balances that might be carried with 
them. We earn these balances 
through the interest paid on sav- 
ings; processing of checks; opera- 
tion of safe, modern, and efficient 
banking institutions; and serving 
as banker to the nation. It is only 
fair and right that we, the same as 
any other service industry, should 
be paid a reasonable price for our 
services; and it is up to us—the 
bankers of the country—to take the 
constructive steps necessary to see 
that we are.” 


Importance of People 


Of the individual’s importance to 
the nation’s banking system he has 
said: 

“Contrary to the banking system 
of other countries, our efforts are 
directed towards serving every seg- 
ment of our diverse economy, with 
emphasis upon the retention of 
healthy competition and a free enter- 
prise system of government. The 
commercial banks of this country 
are operated by men and women 
who are respected not for the 
amount of money they possess but 
by the manner in which they handle 
the funds entrusted to their care. 
By and large, bankers of today are 
not wealthy people but are individu- 
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als who are dependent upon modest 
salaries to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. As much as any 
group I know, they give of their 
time and talents to religious, civic, 
and cultural affairs while at the 
same time shouldering the heavy 
responsibilities of bank manage- 
ment. 

“We have a right to point with 
pride to the strength of our com- 
mercial banking system and to the 
caliber of the 650,000 men who op- 
erate our institutions. It is this sys- 
tem and these people to whom the 
public can look and in whom they 
can place their confidence to meet 
the banking and loan problems of a 
period which Henry Ford II has 
assessed as ‘the most critical and 
far reaching 10 years in the history 
of the world.’ 


Prerequisite for Profits 


“Trained and efficient manpower 
has always been a prerequisite for 
profitable operations. The mech- 
anized future will place even greater 
emphasis upon the efficiency of an 
individual. No longer can banks in- 
dulge themselves with a large num- 
ber of questionably efficient employ- 
ees. On the contrary, we must up- 
grade and constantly strive toward 
more efficient and better paid staffs. 
From such a group will come the 
leadership officer group which must 
guide banking through the trying 
but exciting years ahead. It is cer- 
tainly food for thought to reflect 
that at least one-half of the 100,000 
officers in commercial banks today 
will need successors in the next 10 
years’ time.” 


Ethics in Banking 


President Fleming has very defi- 
nite ideas on the subject of ethics in 
banking, which he discussed before 
the last NABAC convention. An ex- 
cerpt: 

“Avoidance of conflicts of inter- 
est requires a very delicate percep- 
tion as well as a high standard of 
ethics. The same may be said of self- 
dealing, either as between depart- 
ments of the bank or between the 
bank and its officers. 

“A bank is a privately owned but 
semipublic institution. Because it is 
a public institution bank manage- 
ment encounters a whole series of 
ethical obligations which are not ap- 
parent on the surface. 

“For example: The famous man- 


ager of a large and highly respected 
bank asserted repeatedly in his |ife- 
time that the chief executive of a 
bank who neglected to provide for 
competent management succession 
was just as guilty of irresponsibil- 
ity as though he put his hand in 
the till. 

“These are strong words, perhaps 
too strong, but it is not enough 
that a bank be liquid and sound, for 
it must continue to be so when the 
current management is gone—and 
that may happen any day, any mo- 
ment. Able management succession 
is a moral obligation. Neglecting to 
provide it is certainly unethical. 

“A bank charter is a privilege. 
Therefore, a bank must act like a 
bank. It must provide that energiz- 
ing influence in a community which 
is essential to progress. Risk free in- 
vestments may be conducive to 
sound sleep, but is a bank justified 
in refusing to extend financing 
merely because it presents difficult 
questions that require careful an- 
swers?” 


On Basic Virtues 


He has stated his belief in certain 
“old-fashioned” virtues: 

“We in America enjoy a standard 
of living that never before in his- 
tory has even been approached. We 
have grown strong and powerful by 
recognizing the dignity of man and 
his aspirations for a better way of 
life. But as we have grown more 
prosperous, certain basic qualities 
that characterized the God-fearing 
men who founded and developed our 
country have begun to grow weaker 
and in some instances are approach- 
ing extinction. Truly, it would be 
one of the great ironies of history 
if our free enterprise system were to 
die, not because our people were in 
misery, but because the fruits of a 
highly mechanized nation no longer 
made necessary the virtues of hard 
work, thrift, and self-discipline.” 

Speaking before the National In- 
stalment Credit Conference in Chi- 
cago last March, Mr. Fleming had 
this to say in refutation of the 
charge that banks are subsidized: 

“We have every right to be proud 
of our great dual banking system 
with its genesis nearly a century 
ago in the National Banking Act 
of 1863. It has grown to its present 
position of strength and service to 
our nation through trial and error, 
continually discarding what has 


BANKING 


been proven bad and retaining the 


good. It now embraces about 14,000 | 
separate banks operating some 20,- | 


000 offices, or one for each 9,000 of 
our population. 
“These banks employ over 600,000 


people, efficiently process 14-billion | 
checks annually, and have more | 


than $145-billion loans outstanding 
to every segment of our economy. 


The banks, and the men who run | 
them, are good citizens taking a | 
leading role in all local and national | 


worthwhile projects. 


Banks Pay Their Share 
“They meet their full share of 


paying the cost of Government at | 


all levels. In 1959, they paid about 
$9,000,000 in income taxes. There is 
no complaint about these taxes. 
They are part of the American sys- 
tem and are necessary. What we do 
object to is being criticized without 
cause while various of our competi- 
tors who are subsidized through vir- 
tual tax immunity are seldom men- 
tioned critically, and in the minds 
of many public officials seem to be 
knights in shining armor riding on 
white horses. Contrary to the feel- 
ing of many, banks do not make big 
profits. During the postwar period, 
bank earnings on capital accounts 


have averaged about 8%, consider- | 
ably less than most other industries | 


earn. In fact, the earnings of all 
14,000 banks last year were less 
than the combined earnings of the 
nation’s two largest corporations. 
“If we believe in our system, then 
we must take every opportunity to 
argue its merits before the public. 
No one is going to argue our case 
for us; and when we are challenged 
publicly, then we must respond as 
clearly and forcefully as_ possible. 
This I have tried to do today in an- 
swering unwarranted and uncalled 
for accusations, which cannot be 
supported either in theory or fact.” 


No horse goes as fast as the money | 


you bet on him. 


A telephone isn’t a vacuum cleaner 
but some people can get a lot of dirt 
out of it. 


When you buy something for a 
song, the accompaniment is probably 


expensive. 
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Sound reasoning lies behind the fact that more and more people are taking ad- 
vantage of the Bank of Tokyo's ever-broadening international banking services. 
The Bank of Tokyo carries its eighty years of tradition throughout its wide 
network of branch offices girding the globe. 

As the only specialized foreign exchange bank licensed under the Foreign 
Exchange Bank Law in 1954, the Bank of Tokyo with it's branches and 
affiliates everywhere, is in an ideal position to serve you best. 


Your Banthrico District Sales Repre- 
sentative will be in to see you soon. 
Be sure and take advantage of seeing 
¢\) the complete line of Banthrico 


ot) up-to-date savings devices for 


successful savings promotions. 


In the meantime, 


write TODAY 
for your 


FREE 


complete line 
catalog ! ! 


Bamthrico 
Inc. 


17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, U.S.A. - 


COIN BANKS FOLDERS REPLICAS SIGNS-PLAQUES 


FINANCIAL 6-4560 
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Pleasure Boat Financing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


nually. These selected outlets are dis- 
tributed by state as shown in the 
table on page 53. 

What other D&B census-derived 
data are available on these volume 
outlets? Well, bankers who desire to 
identify, evaluate, and classify ma- 
rine dealers prior to intensive analy- 
sis will be able to answer these three 
basic questions: 


Who and where are these businesses? 
Census developed information in- 
cludes name and address of each 
business, telephone number, and 
manager’s name. 


What do they do? 
Included are the function(s) of 
the enterprise, what products it 
sells, and/or the services it ren- 


The SANWA Bank plays an important finan- 
cial role in fostering Japan’s vital industrial 
production. 


SANWA BANK 


Head Office : 
Branches : 
Overseas Office : 


OSAKA JAPAN 
185 throughout Japan 
London, New York, 


San Francisco, Taipei 


ders, plus the major line of the 
business, if not marine. 


How are they doing? 
If the business’s major line js 
marine, the annual volume of 
pleasure boating sales has been 
coded. There is also a coded in- 
dication of how each establish- 
ment has met its payment obli- 
gations. 
The detailed results of the census, 
covering the above points of infor- 
mation for each selected outlet, are 


_ embodied in the 1962 Dun & Brad- 


street Boating Directory, just pub- 
lished. In such a_ directory, the 
planned data arrangement makes it 
possible to apply many tested mar- 
keting procedures, such as estimat- 
ing the dollar volume potential for a 
given area or function by aggregat- 
ing individual company figures. 

Among the 10,728 major line ma- 
rine outlets identified, the boating 
trades census showed 2,600 with an- 
nual pleasure marine sales of less 
than $25,000, while 7,135 reported an 
annual volume of over $25,000. (That 
figure is one of the nine sales range 
dividing points in the D&B Boating 
Directory.) Less than 10% of the 
major line marine outlets—993—did 
not report sales. Besides the major 
line marine outlets, the census iden- 
tified 2,180 businesses with major 
lines other than marine which nev- 
ertheless did a yearly boating volume 
of $25,000 or more. 

The concerns which pass a par- 
ticular bank’s standards of sales vol- 
ume, then meet the same_bank’s 
standards of financial stability and 
progressive trend, would be consid- 
ered desirable prospects for marine 
financing. In general, such concerns 
are the core of marine businesses ca- 


| pable of capitalizing on the expand- 


ing pleasure boating market. 

They have in the past, are now, 
and will in the future generate vol- 
ume marine sales, and consequently 
volume marine financing. They are 
established, experienced, and increas- 
ingly diversified. Their potential is 
such as to make it worth a bank’s 
considering the development of a full 
line relationship. Banks and these 
businesses may well have a mutual 
interest and, therefore, mutual op- 
portunity in the future of pleasure 
boating. 


If you know you don’t know much, 
you know more than most people. 
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troller “who will [among other 
things] defer to the opinion of the 
Attorney General in respect to 
whether competition will be ad- 
versely affected by any given bank 
merger.” Mr. Patman complained 
that the Chicago case represented a 
complete breakdown of the Dillon- 
Kennedy-Gidney accord. Secretary 
Dillon’s reply to Mr. Patman denied 
the accord’s breakdown, saying that 
the three parties to it were in full 
agreement that it continue. 


Interim Appointment 


Later in September the designa- 
tion of James J. Saxon as Mr. Gid- 
ney’s successor and Mr. Gidney’s 
resignation were announced, in that 
order. Mr. Saxon’s nomination had 
gone to the Senate late in the day. 
When Mr. Gidney subsequently dis- 
closed to the press that his resigna- 
tion had not been submitted, Mr. 
Saxon’s nomination had been with- 
drawn. In the interim, Mr. Gidney 
wrote his resignation. Mr. Saxon’s 
nomination was not resubmitted, as 
the Senate was adjourning. Mr. Sax- 
on, therefore, will have an interim 
appointment, pending his confirma- 
tion by the Senate next year. 

Any merger decision which may 
be promulgated by Mr. Saxon before 
his confirmation will doubtless be 
carefully scrutinized by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. Presuma- 
bly the Chicago bank lawyer’s ap- 
pointment is agreeable to Sen. Paul 
Douglas of Illinois. 


A Fresh Approach 
to the Problem 


Mr. Saxon is quoted as promising 
to release the reasons behind each of 
the Comptroller’s merger decisions 
and the data used in arriving at such 
decisions. Mr. Patman hails this as 
foreshadowing a major change in 
the operations of the Comptroller’s 
office—“a fresh approach to the 
problem.” 

Each of the three Federal banking 
agencies has come under criticism 
from Mr. Patman on one score or an- 
other during recent weeks. He has 
inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord a number of documents, letters, 
and newspaper articles on bank mer- 
gers. Readers interested in consult- 
ing them will find them in the issues 
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of September 1, p. 16757; 6th, p. 
17154; 12th, p. 18017; 22nd, p. 19578; 
23rd, p. 19683; 25th, p. 19934; 26th, 
p. 19133. 

The Fed in October reversed its 
June decision denying an application 
of the Marine Corporation, a Mil- 
waukee holding company, to acquire 
80% or more of the voting shares of 
Wisconsin State Bank. Following ap- 
peal and a hearing, the application 
was approved. 


Fed Turns Down 
California Merger 


Also in October the Fed turned 
down the merger application of the 
United California Bank of Los An- 
geles and the Southwest Bank, Ingle- 
wood. 

The Chase and Chemical mergers 
with Long Island banks were ap- 
proved by the New York State Bank- 
ing Board on October 4. 

A court decision in the Philadel- 
phia case is looked for before the 
end of the year. That decision may 
help clarify the antitrust issues be- 
ing raised by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Suit Brought Against 
New York Merger 

In the New York merger involv- 
ing Manufacturers and Hanover, the 
Antitrust Division lost a last minute 
court effort to block the move. Jus- 
tice thereupon brought suit to undo 
the merger. 


The Commercial Bank of North | 


America and the State Bank of Long 

Beach, N.Y., have voted to merge. 
A list of merger applications pend- 

ing with the three Federal agencies 


on September 25 appeared next day | 
in the Congressional Record, to- | 


gether with a statistical statement 
of the Justice Department attitude 
toward them. 

Since late summer practically every 
day has brought news of another bank 
merger application, and many more 
are likely. Prior to press time the 
most recent was the application of 
two more Chicago banks: the Mer- 
chants National Bank and the Central 
National Bank. If approved, the mer- 
ger would become effective December 
1 and would result in the sixth largest 
bank in Chicago in terms of capital 
and undivided resources. The total 
deposits would come to almost 
$144,000,000. 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


AVOID 
ERRORS 


PROVIDES POSITIVE 
FINGERTIP CONTACT 


Just a touch of your 


| fingers to the new 


and improved Rite-Line ¢ 
SURE-TOUCH finger | 

moistener makes hand- | 

ling of papers, sorting 

of checks and counting 

of money, quick and 

sure. Will also improve 

your grip in golf, tennis 

and bowling. No grease, ; 

no odor, no stains. Will be enitlalibe 
through your stationer, only 50 cents. In 
the meantime send for trial offer. 


RITE-LINE 


Sure‘fouch 


RITE-LINE CORPORATION Dept. 
4209 39th St., N.W. Washington 16, D.C. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for two trial boxes 
CH, 


j of SURE-TOUCH 
i Name 

4 Street 

i 
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NABW Announces International Membership, Scholarship 
Awards, New Committee, and 1961-62 Officers 


VERW HELMING approval of a pro- 
posed amendment to the consti- 
tution of the National Associa- 

tion of Bank Women, which will ex- 
tend the organization’s scope through 
creation of a new international mem- 
bership, was announced by President 
Marion Anderton at the 39th annual 
convention in Rochester on October 
9-12. 

The decision to internationalize re- 
flects the growing interdependence of 
banks in this country and abroad, said 
Mrs. Anderton. 

Establishment of a National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women Scholarship 
Award was also announced by Presi- 
dent Anderton, who is assistant cash- 
ier of the Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco. The scholarship will be awarded 
to the NABW member who has 
achieved an outstanding scholarship 
record in courses leading to the 
Standard and Graduate certificates of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
Other factors of integrity and effi- 
ciency. will be weighted equally with 
scholastic attainment. The scholar- 
ship will cover tuition, board, and 
room during attendance at a national, 
regional, or state graduate school of 
banking of the winner’s choice. 

The winner of this year’s Jean 
Arnot Reid Award received a $250 
check and an engrossed scroll from 
President Anderton at the associa- 
tion’s luncheon meeting on October 
12. This award goes to the woman 
A.I.B. Standard Certificate graduate 
whom the Founders’ Tribute Commit- 
tee feels best typifies the aptitudes 
and qualities of women in banking. 

This year’s recipient was Dorothy 
Allen, teller at the First American 
National Bank in Nashville, Tenn. In 
addition to her primary vocations of 
housewife and paying and receiving 
teller, Mrs. Allen is enrolled in exten- 
sion courses at the University of 
Tennessee and is active in charitable 
and association activities in Nash- 
ville. The chairman of the Founders’ 
Tribute Committee was Arline Sitter, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Mrs. B. Kamala, chief adminstrative of- 
ficer Pandyan Bank, Ltd., Madras, India, 
applied to the NABW last summer for 
membership. Above, Mrs. Kamala and 
President Marion Anderton discuss the 
association’s bylaw change which will ex- 
tend membership to foreign women 
bank executives 


The 314-day program of the NABW 
included addresses and panel discus- 
sions by association members and 
non-banking authorities on a wide 
range of banking, economic, and gov- 
ernmental subjects. 


Hilda Kollmann Elected 

Hilda H. Kollmann, director, vice- 
president, and cashier of the State 
Bank of Blue Island, IIl., was elected 
and installed as president of the as- 


Hilda H. Kollmann 


sociation for the ensuing year. Other 
officers elected include: vice-presi- 
dent, Mary V. DeMartini, assistant 
trust officer, First National Bank of 
Oregon, Portland; recording secre- 
tary, Margaret J. Wright, special as- 
sistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; corresponding secretary, R. 
Elizabeth Blaul, director of person- 
nel, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; 
and treasurer, Jewel S. Baskin, as- 
sistant cashier and public relations 
officer, Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia, S. C. 


Regional Vice-presidents 


The new regional vice-presidents 
are: Irene P. Gray, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank, Marietta, Ohio 
—LAKE DIVISION; Leara M. Moatz, 
assistant trust officer, the Merchants 
National Bank of Allentown, Pa.— 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION; Helen 
Recknor, assistant vice-president, 
Peoples National Bank, Liberal, 
Kans.—MID-WEST DIVISION ; Grace E. 
Prince, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, the Simsbury (Conn.) Bank 
and Trust Company—NEW ENGLAND 
DIVISION ; and Gertrude E. Topp, per- 
sonnel officer, Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—NorRTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Laura M. Marberry, vice-president, 
American State Bank, Midwest City, 
Okla.—SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION; 
June C. Sughrue, assistant cashier- 
operations officer, First National 
Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas—WEST- 
ERN DIVISION; Doris A. Burkart, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.—NoORTH CEN- 
TRAL DIVISION; Doris B. Warner, as- 
sistant cashier, Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, Tacoma, Wash.—NORTH- 
WESTERN DIVISION ; Hazel T. Wunder- 
ly, instalment loan officer, First Na- 
tional Bank, Colorado Springs— 
Rocky MOUNTAIN DIVISION; Mrs. D. 
M. McRae, vice-president, Merchants 
& Citizens Bank, McRae, Ga.— 
SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION; and Eva 
Carraway, assistant vice-president, 
Louisiana National Bank, Baton 
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John W. Remington, chairman, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company and past presi- 

dent, American Bankers Association, presents NABW “Woman of the Month” scrolls 

to eight 1960-61 award winners. Left to right, Mr. Remington; Kathryn E. Weiland, 

Hamilton, Ohio; Bernice D. Parks, Boston, Mass.; Mary G. Roebling, Trenton, N. J.; 

Gladys R. Nisbett; Dumas, Tex.; Hilda H. Kollmann, Blue Island, Ill.; Helen L. 

Rhinehart, Des Moines, Iowa; Mary George Jordan Waite, Centre, Ala.; and Lois L. 
Neighbors, Tulsa, Okla. 


Rouge, La.—SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

Before her election to the NABW 
presidency, Miss Kollmann had 
served as chairman, Founders Trib- 
ute Committee; member, Executive 
Committee; regional vice-president, 
Lake Division; and vice-president in 
1960-61. 

“There is an ever increasing need 
of greater development of managerial 


Mary DeMartini Margaret Wright 


Leara M. Moatz 


Doris Burkart 
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skill and leadership,” said Miss Koll- 
mann in her acceptance address. “To- 
day the emphasis has to be on the 
organization of diverse talents into 
teams which can bring professional 
knowledge to bear on the complicated 
problem at hand. This process will 
require leadership of the broadest 
scope. It is in this field that I believe 
we, as bankers, can make our great- 


Newly elected vice-president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary, treas- 
urer, and 12 regional vice-presidents 


Helen Recknor Grace E. Prince 


Dorothy Allen 


est contribution to the future growth 
and prosperity of the nation. Bank- 
ing must press ahead constantly in 
order to develop new services and 
improve existing ones.” 

A goodly number of the NABW 
convention delegates left by jet from 
New York City on October 14 for a 
17-day European tour. 

The 40th annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
will be held at the Chase Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 


Elizabeth Blaul Jewel S. Baskin 


Laura Marberry 


Gertrude Topp 


Eva Carraway 
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Daily Interest Calculation Is Accurate and Automatic 


with BURROUGHS F 2000 


Daily interest calculation can be a boon to banks 
seeking to increase savings deposits. 


Now Burroughs F 2000 makes daily interest practi- 
cal by being accurate, quick, simple and automatic. 


The F 2000 is a compact computer at an accounting 
machine price for banks of all sizes. In addition to 
daily interest, it is ideal for loan scheduling, commer- 
cial and mortgage loan posting, service charge 
calculation, loan interest accruals, payroll... 
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liability ledger, general ledger and daily statement. 


Your returns made possible by increased savings 
deposits will pay for the F 2000 within a year. For 
full details, write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 


Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Burroughs 
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APPLIANCES 


and 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FINANCING 


ADD-ON 
TRUE DISCOUNT 
OR CONSTANT YIELD 


RATES OF 4% THRU 15% 
IN 1/2% STEPS 
AND 16% THRU 25% 
IN 1% STEPS 


WITHOUT LIFE 


or WITH LIFE at 
1/2%, 3/4% or 1% 


MATURITIES — 3 to 36 MONTHS 
BALANCES TO $3000 

$10 MINIMUM FINANCE CHARGE 
$5 MINIMUM PAYMENT 


CALL 237-6338 COLLECT 
OR WRITE 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 
DRAWER D-ATLANTA 5, GA. 
Bul only f you want the best! 


GIVE 


Happy 
Christmas 
through 


The Salvation Army 
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der its articles of agreement, enter | 
into arrangements with about 11 | 
countries whereby those countries | 


would stand by, ready to lend large 
amounts of their currencies to the 
fund so that the latter in turn may 
use them to offset any large run on 
the dollar or any other fund mem- 
ber’s currency. 


Standby Arrangements 

As viewed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the UK, and indeed the fund’s 
managing director, such standby ar- 
rangements 


against strong reluctance in the 


Netherlands and Belgium and par- | 


ticularly in France. Others, too, ex- 
hibited hesitation. 


sons if no others, readily offered to 
participate and to seek to overcome 


the objections of the reluctant conti- 


nental nations. 


The reluctance mentioned is based | 
on the feeling of the countries con- | 
cerned that they do not want to have | 
their currencies drawn for the bene- | 


fit of big nations, whose troubles 


may arise from unwise policies they | 


are following. For example, they do 
not want to be the involuntary con- 


tributors of funds which the U.S. | 


may want to give away in underde- 
veloped regions, to the detriment of 
its balance of payments and its re- 
serves. They do not want to commit 
themselves to finance a capital drain 
from the U.S. or the UK that may 
represent a fundamental disequili- 


| brium, rather than just a temporary 
| movement that will reverse itself 


shortly. They themselves want to be 
the judges as to the nature of the 


disequilibrium, for the correction of | 


which their funds are to be used. 
These “creditor countries” are, for 
the present, riding high. At the mo- 
ment they could spare substantial aid 
for the dollar or sterling. But, if 
they are not called upon—under a 
standby arrangement with the IMF 
—to give such aid until several years 
have passed, how can they know now 


| that at such a time they still will be 


negotiated bilaterally | 
by the fund with individual members | 
would be most useful to the ultimate | 
recipients of the aid if they could be | 
both adequate in amount and auto- | 
matic in availability. When the U.S. | 
and the fund sought to get agree- | 
ment along these lines, they ran up | 


The Germans, — 100 Park Avenue 


however, for obvious political rea- | 


ITSA 
ThrittiFact 


ALMOST 


100% SORTABILITY 


The ThriftiCheck banks which have 
electronic equipment, experience 
almost 100% sortability of checks 
and deposit tickets encoded on 
banking premises with imprinter — 
coders furnished by 


Check” 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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for 


THE FARM PCTURE 


OUTSTANDING CHOICE 
OF OUTSTANDING BANKERS 


The bank newsletter for modern agriculture 
—providing an excellence of quality that 
elevates bank promotion to the full service 
level. Preferred by 8 out of 10 farmers be- 
cause it helps with their “money matters.” 
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Send a check to National 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation 
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GROWING 
with a 
GROWING 


Beehive State Bank has moved 
into their brand-spanking new 
center of banking — the new 
BEEHIVE BANK BUILD- 
ING in downtown Salt Lake 
City. 


Featuring new convenience, 
new comfort, new efficiency, 
beautiful new surroundings — 
but the same products — com- 
plete service and hometown 
atmosphere that have made 
Beehive State Bank the fastest 
growing bank in Utah. 


BEEHIVE 
State Bank 


State at First South — P. O. Box 630 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Louis S. Leatham, Executive Vice President 
Coad C. Shaw, Vice President and Cashier 


Founded - July, 1959 . . . Assets - $7,000,000 
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able to extend the needed aid? Or, if 
able to give the aid on some future 
occasion, suppose they afterwards 
run upon hard times themselves? 
Can they get the aid back from the 
fund and can the fund in turn get 
the money back from the U.S. or 


Britain, as the case may be? 


The French Viewpoint 


The French particularly appeared 
to regard the early proposals as for- 
mulated solely from the standpoint 
of the interest of what they called 
“the Anglo-Saxon currencies.” They 


' took a jaundiced view of some of the 


policies being followed in Britain 
and the U.S. Perhaps, having a hard 
‘new franc” after so many years of 
chronic currency weakness, during 
which they had to endure “lectures” 
from the fund and the West, they 
got some satisfaction out of a re- 
versal of the roles. In any case, the 
nations now being importuned to 
enter standby agreements for the 
fund’s benefit are going to want a 
stronger voice in the board of direc- 
tors than they have had heretofore 
under the “quota” voting system set 
up at Bretton Woods. 


Bretton Woods 


The Bretton Woods system was 
created in a world short of dollars 
or other hard currencies. The big- 
gest contribution of hard money to 
the fund was that made by the U.S. 
The Bretton Woods Conference of 
1944 did not foresee the conditions 
that exist today. It did not envisage 
the problems which restoration of 
currency convertibility—its main 
goal—would in turn create by the 
1960s. As the biggest contributor to 
the IMF, the U.S. got the biggest 
vote in it. 

But, if now the U.S. is to seek aid 
from the fund, as President Ken- 
nedy says it will not hesitate to do, 
it will be expected to conform to the 
conditions being applied to others 
drawing on the IMF. This summer, 
when the British made their big 


| drawing, they also introduced severe 


economic and financial measures de- 
signed to strengthen their balance of 
payments and their reserves. The 
success of those measures has yet to 
be fully tested. 

What was accomplished at Vienna 
was the public pronouncement by 
the countries concerned, about 11 in 
all, of their agreement in principle 


| to enter into standby arrangements 


with the fund. They still want tc be 
satisfied as to conditions or s.:fe- 
guards that will surround the stand- 
by operations, both as between the 
fund and the now-creditor countvieg 
whose monetary units are strong, 
and between the fund and the na- 
tions it may help with the currencies 
so provided. Having agreed in prin- 
ciple, the governments are now at 
work in Washington and elsewhere 
hammering out a document that may 
be presented by early 1962 to the 
Congress and corresponding bodies 
abroad for ratification. 


Standards Are Necessary 


Standards must be provided to de- 
termine when standby aid to a key 
currency like the dollar is justified, 
the conditions to be placed upon the 
borrower, the length of the credit, 
the amounts each country will obli- 
gate itself to provide, interest rates, 
a gold guaranty, and the conditions 
under which the standby creditor 
may, if it becomes necessary, obtain 
repayment ahead of time. It has been 
agreed to work out these terms. 

Despite the fact that the document 
must still be elaborated, there is no 
doubt that the countries involved 
will contribute reserves in the event 
tension affects the dollar. Despite all 
the reported French misgivings and 
reservations, the U.S. Government 
feels that it has an adequate under- 
standing with France. The U.S. rec- 
ognizes the validity of French fears, 
which the document will seek to 
meet. There is no question of its in- 
cluding any provision to enable a 
single “standby” country to veto the 
use of its currency. A drawing by 
such a country as the U.S. under the 
standby agreement would be made 
only if a majority of the other par- 
ticipating countries agree. 


Putting Standby Aid to Work 
Up to Executive Directors 

The judgment as to putting the 
special standby aid to work will be 
that of the executive directors of the 
IMF. The commitment group will 
play a special role in this. Full con- 
sultation beforehand will make sure 
that no lender country, a party to 
the standbys, will be injured by ask- 
ing it to participate when its own 
circumstances may dictate other- 
wise. The commitment will provide 
minimum assurance. 

Conceivably, during hot money 
movements, a creditor nation may re- 
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ceive inflowing capital, say from the 
U.S., much in excess of its standby 
commitment to the fund. In such a 
case that nation may supply the 
IMF with more than it is committed 
to do. Because of the nature of the 
IMF, consultation is continuous 
there. Moreover, there is frequent 
consultation at Paris among the 
treasury and central bank officials of 
the 18 members of the new OECD. 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Roosa, for example, has been to Eu- 
rope at least six times this year and 
has been our chief contact with 
French Finance Minister Baumgart- 
ner in reaching an understanding 
on the IMF standbys. 

In addressing the Vienna meeting, 
Mr. Baumgartner cautioned of the 
dangers that an automatic compensa- 
tion system would create from the 
very point of view of safeguarding 
the international payments system. 
Although France goes along with the 
plan in principle, the finance minis- 
ter said: “We do not intend, any 
more, I believe, than some other Eu- 
ropean countries, to commit our- 
selves or commit this institution by 
way of an automatic and rigid solu- 
tion.” 


Inflationary Practices 
Must Be Avoided 


Governor Carli of Italy’s central 
bank endorsed the idea of having 
clear conditions for standby draw- 
ings, rather than automaticity, as 
did President Karl Blessing of the 
Deutsche Bundesbank. Addressing a 
meeting attended by members of the 
U.S. Congress and of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the German cen- 
tral banker cautioned: “We cannot 
afford a monetary order under which 
we all march in step into creeping 
inflation . . . which has dominated 
the past decade . . . Iam aware that 
this is not music in the ears of those 
who believe that easy money and 
creeping inflation are basic condi- 
tions of high rates of growth, but I 
am more than ever convinced that 
sustained growth can only’ be 
achieved by refraining from infla- 
tionary practices.” While favoring 
the creation of standby arrange- 
ments, Mr. Blessing, too, wants a 
“reversibility” provision and ad- 
vance consultation. He thinks the 
fund should be equipped to help key 
currencies in major. crises. 

It is expected that the mere ex- 
istence of the standbys will discour- 
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age massive hot money movements. | 


One not very old U.S. official thinks 
that the standbys are likely to be 


used not more than once or twice in | 


our lifetime. 


Too Much Liquidity 


| 
| 


President M. W. Holtrop of the | 


Nederlandsche Bank devoted much of 
his thoughtful address at Vienna to 


the gold exchange standard and in- | 


ternational liquidity. Having in mind 
the alarmist views of the French 
economist, Jacques Rueff, on this 


subject, Mr. Holtrop concluded rath- | 
er that we have been faced lately | 
with an oversupply of international | 


liquidity. The proposed standbys, 
Mr. Holtrop holds, would have little 


bearing on the stability of the gold | 


exchange standard. They would not 
offer a solution to the possible long- 
term problem of an insufficiency of 
liquidity creation, but might aggra- 


vate “the problem of the present ov- | 


ersupply of liquidity.” There are bet- 
ter ways to restore equilibrium. 


Dutchman Gives Advice 


Mr. Holtrop cautioned that more 
IMF resources can at best only buy 
time for the deficit countries to 
change mistaken programs. “There 
could be no greater fallacy than to 
imagine that the solution of our 
problems could be found . . . in just 
feeding the excess reserves of the 
surplus countries back into the in- 
ternational circuit, so as to enable 
the deficit countries to continually 
finance their deficits. This would on- 
ly create the perfect machine for 
perpetual inflation.” 

Having given this sound counsel, 
the Dutch central banker announced 
his country’s willingness to join in 
the IMF strengthening, subject to 
three conditions: an agreement pro- 
viding objective criteria for standby 
loans; a reversibility provision; and 
each time a collective judgment by 
the lending countries that the cir- 
cumstances justify a fund advance 
to meet an emergency. 

Such is the political, military, and 
economic importance of the U.S. 
that the free world can hardly 
withhold aid it is able to give the dol- 
lar in a crisis, conditions or no con- 
ditions. The pending standby ar- 
rangements will facilitate such aid. 
If used, it will help give us time in 
which to reform erroneous policies. 

But we should be wise to take Mr. 
Holtrop’s caution very seriously. 
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THE BANK 
BACKING 
THE BOOM 
IN JAPAN 


Comprehensive banking service and the 
closest ties with top industrial and 
commercial firms. That is how Nippon 
Kangyo Bank helps to supply new energy 
to Japan's dynamic economy. 

The remarkable GNP growth rate of 
9% p.a. is a national, not an_ institu- 
tional achievement. But the hard fact 
remains that “Promotion of Industry. and 
Trade" is what “Kangyo” stands for. 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
122 Branches throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE : 

Rm. 2706,-Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON OFFICE + TAIPE] BRANCH 


DAI-ICGHI BANK. 
LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 


New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office: 
CHICAGO, LONDON 
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What is the 


purpose of a 
SCHOOL 
SAVINGS > 


PROGRAM 


TODAY’S STUDENTS ARE 
THE BUSINESS PEOPLE 
OF TOMORROW 


As adults, children who have participated 
in a School Savings Program will be familiar 
with the sponsoring financial institution. 
The habit of dealing with it will remain. 

A School Thrift Savings Program is a 
well-organized, simple, effective system. 
Service and quality are two of its prominent 
features. 

For further information, without obliga- 
tion please write to Dept. C-3. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


25 Sawmill River Road 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD, CONN. * BROCKTON, MASS. 


Office: 


Main 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Opinions from the Banking Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


market for such insured mortgages, 
would buy and sell insured mort- 


| gages and issue debentures against 
| insured mortgages for those who pre- 


ferred to hold debentures. 

It is contemplated that the services 
of these corporations will be available 
to all qualified lenders and investors, 
and the plan has drawn considerable 
support. Its adoption would, of 
course, facilitate the ability of com- 
mercial banks and other lenders to 
originate and service mortgages 
without fear of their illiquidity. 

In short, gentlemen, the commer- 
cial banks of this nation are deter- 
mined to expand significantly their 
mortgage lending activities. We 
have high hopes that the plans just 
described will not only facilitate com- 
mercial bank lending on mortgages, 
but will also contribute greatly to an 
improved mortgage market in gen- 
eral. 

The committee will recall that 
earlier I stated that there was no 
convincing evidence that a single 
home will go unbuilt because of the 
passage of equitable tax legislation. 
The points I have already covered go 
far toward explaining this judgment. 
Before closing, however, I should like 
to direct your attention to an addi- 
tional point which may place the 
whole issue in its proper perspective. 


The Size of the Housing 
Job Ahead 


In information submitted earlier 
this year to the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency projected 
the demand and supply of mortgage 
funds, annually, for the next ten 
years. These projections show that 
for every single year through 1970, 
the supply of mortgage funds is ex- 
pected to exceed demand, at an aver- 
age of about $2-billion for each year, 
or $21.4-billion for the entire ten 
years. The report quite properly 
notes that such projections are 
based on a number of rigid assump- 
tions and that, consequently, they 
cannot be considered as actual pre- 
dictions. Nevertheless, they do pro- 
vide a useful basis for appraising the 
significance of any contemplated 
changes in the mortgage finance pic- 
ture. 

I would also note that although the 


total supply of mortgage funds is ex- 
pected to be more than sufficient to 
meet anticipated demand, the de- 
mand for FHA and VA loans is ex- 
pected to exceed supply during the 
last half of this decade. FHA and VA 
loans are of tremendous importance 
to the housing market—as evidenced 
by the Housing Act of 1961—because 
they tend to finance the marginal 
home purchaser who can make only 
a small downpayment. 

Commercial banks place a much 
larger proportion of their non-farm 
mortgage holdings in FHA and VA 
loans than do savings and loan asso- 
ciations. In recent years the dollar 
amount of FHA and VA loans made 
by commercial banks has exceeded 
that made by savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Should commercial banks 
acquire—under more equal competi- 
tive conditions—any substantial 
amount of savings which might 
otherwise have been placed with sav- 
ings and loan associations, the result 
may well be to improve supply con- 
ditions insofar as they relate to FHA 
and VA loans. This will be of assist- 
ance in the implementation of the 
Administration’s housing program. 
The same, I might add, will be true if 
mutual savings banks are the net re- 
cipients of any shift of new savings 
from savings and loan associations. 

On the matter of the supply of 
mortgage funds during the next dec- 
ade, it should be remembered that 
sources other than mutual institu- 
tions and commercial banks are be- 
coming of increasing importance. 
Indeed, more than 30 percent of non- 
farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 
or less were financed by these other 
sources in 1959. For example, there 
has been a rapid increase in the 
amount and proportion of corporate 
pension fund assets invested in mort- 
gages, the bulk of them residential. 
Reliable estimates place the increase 
from this source alone at $600- to 
$700,000,000 per year during the next 
several years. Similarly, state and 
local government pension funds are 
expected to add, at present growth 
rates, upwards of $500,000,000 per 
year to mortgage holdings during the 
next few years, after which the total 
should increase. Also, personal trust 
funds and individuals may increase 
substantially their holdings of resi- 
dential mortgages, particularly so 
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since they are now permitted to hold | 


FHA insured mortgages. 


In view of these facts it appears to | 
us that the housing issue as raised | 


by the opponents of fair taxation of 


mutual institutions falls of its own | 
inadequacies. It is, in fact, the last | 
refuge of those who would avoid their | 


fair tax load—and like the other ar- 


guments it is essentially without | 
foundation. Over the years we have | 


heard many reasons why this $110- 


billion industry should be virtually | 


free from taxes. 


Outdated Arguments 


We were told that they were pure- | 
ly mutual institutions—but the fact | 
is that they operate like any other | 


business. 


We were told that their depression | 
loss experience necessitated special | 


tax consideration—but the factual 


record (as described by the Treas- | 
ury) points precisely to the contrary. | 


We were told that they were the in- 
stitutions of small savers—but the 


record shows that it is the mutual | 
institutions, particularly the savings | 
and loan associations, which typical- | 


ly serve the larger investor. 


These and other arguments have | 


gone by the board, and now we are 


faced with this last attempt to stave | 
off taxation—the claim that the fu- | 
ture of the American housing indus- | 
try depends upon the continuance of | 
freedom from taxes for these mutual | 
institutions. We are confident, how- | 
ever, that there need be no fear on | 


this score. 

The payment of fair taxes has nev- 
er harmed anyone. There is no reason 
why the mutual institutions cannot 
continue to thrive and still pay their 


share of the taxes which are so im- | 
portant to our survival in this hour | 


of national emergency. 


*“. . . and then at the annual convention 


I announced the honored guests as Mr. 
and Mrs. What’s-his-name!” 
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pleased 
lo announce the labdahiment of a 


Municipal Bond Department 


under the management of 


Francis P. Magoun III 


40 Water Street Boston 6, Massachusetts 
Telephone LAfayette 3-6800 Area Code 617 
New York City Telephone WOrth 6-4545 


TWX Boston 305 


The Nation SHAWMUT BANK 
of Boston 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
64 offices in Southern California * Resources over $600,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System »* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Established 1890 


100,000 bankers read 37,000 


copies of BANKING every month 
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Construction Financing 


FREDERICK W. CAMPBELL 


FREDERICK W. CAMPBELL, vice- 
president in charge of the mortgage 
department of the First National 
Bank of Miami, has become a na- 
tional leader in the mortgage finance 
field by introducing new and simpli- 
fied procedures in an area that has 
changed relatively little over the 
years. The policies followed by his de- 
partment are looked upon as a model 
plan by many other banks in Florida 
and elsewhere. 

A former examiner of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and execu- 
tive of Builders Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Campbell has outlined the 
exact step-by-step procedure followed 
by his bank in construction and ware- 
house financing. This month BANK- 
ING presents Mr. Campbell’s 16 steps 
in construction financing, and in De- 
cember will complete his model plan 
by publishing tested procedures for 
mortgage warehousing. 

(1) ABC Builders desire to build 
50 houses on land which they own. 
They have obtained FHA and VA ap- 
proval of the land and of the houses 
they intend to build. Let us assume 
these are FHA cases. 

(2) FHA has issued conditional 
commitments to the builders which 
recite the completed value placed by 
them on each of the properties and 
the maximum loan which will be in- 
sured when the house has been com- 
pleted and the purchaser has been ap- 
proved. 

(3) The builders have obtained a 
commitment from the XYZ Mortgage 
Company to obtain permanent loans 
on the various properties from an in- 
surance company which it represents. 

(4) The builders apply to the bank 
for a construction loan. They outline 
their plans and are advised of the 
bank’s policy with regard to construc- 
tion financing. 

(5) The builder’s plans and the 
bank’s policy are not in conflict and 
the bank requests that the builder 
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Step by Step 


Which procedures should be followed to make a bank’s 
mortgage department successful? For bankers who are be- 
coming more and more interested in this rapidly growing 
field, here is a 16-point outline written by the man who has 
made the First National Bank of Miami a leader in mortgage 


finance. 


submit audited copies of its last five 
fiscal financial statements (if avail- 
able). The statements are analyzed, 
trade and financial agency reports are 
obtained, and previous bank relation- 
ships are checked. The bank deter- 
mines that the builders are qualified 
and financially responsible. 

(6) The bank issues its commit- 
ment to the builders outlining the 
terms and conditions which are to ap- 
ply to the proposed financing. The 
builders are agreeable to the terms 
and conditions and accept the com- 
mitment. 


Terms and Conditions 

(7) The bank’s commitment pro- 
vides for: (a) the amount to be 
loaned on each of the properties 
(maximum is 75% of FHA commit- 
ment), (b) the term of the loan— 
usually six months, (c) the rate of in- 
terest to be charged, (d) a commit- 
ment fee—if deemed advisable, (e) 
firm sales before construction can be- 
gin, (f) builder’s risk insurance cov- 
erage and other perils in a company 
rated “A” or better in Best’s latest 
insurance guide, and (g) acceptable 
title insurance coverage. 

(8) The bank’s commitment pro- 
vides that preliminary to entering in- 
to the financing the builders submit 
to the bank: (a) certificate of incor- 
poration, (b) affidavit from secretary 
of state that builder’s corporation is 
licensed to do business in the state; 
current taxes have been paid; and 
that corporation is otherwise in good 
standing, (c) general pledge and col- 
lateral security agreement, (d) copies 
of FHA conditional commitments, 
(e) cost breakdown for each model of 
house to be built, (f) letter from title 
company regarding encumbrances 


on property and reciting the legal de- 
scription of the property to be encum- 
bered by the construction mortgage, 
(g) list of purchasers with whom the 
builders have entered into firm sales 
contracts, (h) commitment from per- 
manent investor, acceptable to the 
bank, to purchase permanent loans on 
the individual properties, and (i) plat 
survey. 

(9) All of the above documents 
being in form and content acceptable 
to the bank and its attorney, the fol- 
lowing documents are prepared for 
execution by the builders: (a) note, 
(b) mortgage, (c) construction loan 
agreement, and (d) copy of corporate 
borrowing resolution. 

(10) After the builders execute the 
documents they are returned to the 
bank, with the exception of the origi- 
nal mortgage which is sent to the 
clerk of court for recordation. The 
builders also furnish the bank with 
an engineer’s “no work” certificate; 
the required builder’s risk and title 
insurance coverage; and an opinion 
of the builder’s counsel. 

(11) The construction loan agree- 
ment provides for the method of dis- 
bursing the proceeds of the loan 
during the course of construction by 
requiring FHA compliance inspection 
reports and/or builders’ certifications 
to evidence the various stages of con- 
struction. Our loan with ABC Build- 
ers will be disbursed as follows: 
FIRST ADVANCE 

15% of the total amount to be 
loaned on each property—when 
footings and foundation are in 
place and a foundation survey is 
furnished; rough plumbing is in 
place; and the builders furnish 
their certification and a first FHA 
compliance inspection report. 
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SECOND ADVANCE 
40% of the total amount to be 
Joaned—when the dwelling is ready 
for lathing; partitions are in; 
rough plumbing and rough electri- 


cal work is completed; and the | 


builders furnish their certification 
and the second FHA inspection re- 


port. 
THIRD ADVANCE 


35% of the total amount to be | 
Joaned—when the plastering, stuc- | 


co, tile work and roof are com- 

pleted; and the builders furnish 

their certification. 
FOURTH ADVANCE 

10%—when the house has been 

completed and the builders furnish 

a final survey of the property ; their 

certification ; and the final FHA in- 

spection report. 

(12) The builder certifies that the 
affidavits, lien waivers, receipts, paid 
bills, and any and all other docu- 
ments supporting this draw are gen- 
uine. They also certify that the un- 
disbursed loan money is sufficient to 
complete the buildings free and clear 
of all liens and encumbrances. 

(18) The title company is also 
made a party to the construction loan 
agreement and, in addition to provid- 
ing title insurance coverage, it is re- 
quired to certify to the bank—each 
time the builders requisition funds— 
that it has examined all documents 
supporting the draw; the work de- 
scribed has been performed; and the 
builders are entitled to the proceeds 
of the draw requested. The title com- 
pany further certifies that there have 
been no instruments filed of record 
which in any way disturb the priority 
of the first mortgage lien of the bank, 
nor do the public records disclose nor 


made) or contrary to the require- 
ments of VA or FHA. 

(14) The builders requisition 
funds by signing a form of note to 
evidence the amount due. The bank 
deposits the proceeds of the requisi- 
tion to the builder’s account with the 
permission of the title company. 

(15) Interest payments are calcu- 
lated on the daily unpaid loan balance 
and are charged to the builder’s ac- 
count monthly by the bank. 

(16) As the permanent loans are 
closed the bank is repaid from the 
proceeds, usually through a ware- 
housing arrangement, which we will 
discuss in a later issue of BANKING. 
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NEW ACCOUNT KITS ———. 


One of the questions related to 
MICR is what to provide customers 
in the way of a temporary supply 
of checks when they open their 
accounts. It would appear desirable 
to give them a few pre-encoded 
checks and deposit slips pending 
receipt of their initial order for 
imprinted checks, and this can be 
done at moderate cost provided 
the bank utilizes a straight nu- 
meric account numbering system. 


We refer to these temporary sup- 
plies as “‘new account kits,” which 
might consist of eight checks, 
three deposit slips, one or two ac- 
count number identification cards, 
and an order blank to be used by 
the bank for the initial order—all 
pre-encoded in the transit and on- 
us fields to insure accurate assign- 
ment of numbers and accurate copy 
for the printer. These kits are sold 
in minimum quantities of 240 for 
personal accounts and 80 for busi- 


ness accounts, and are priced from 
fifteen cents and up depending on 
the number of pieces in each kit. 
They are not unattractive since they 
catry a colored cover piece which 
is also encoded. 


For the most part, banks ordering 
these kits provide us with punched 
cards which we put through our+ 
card-to-tape converter in order to 
get the tape for casting the line of 
encoding. In the event such cards 
are not available, we use our own 
deck in which we can incorporate 
any of the more popular checking 
digit systems. Apparently there is 
some advantage in being able to 
process the initial deposit and the 
first few checks, and a saving in 
time in assigning account numbers, 
because we are running these kits 
now in fairly largevolume. If youare 
interested, please give our repre- 
sentative your specifications and 
he will secure firm prices for you. 


Manufacturing Plants at: ciirron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


Statement of Ownership 


: | § STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE AcT oF AvuGusT 24, 1912, as AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
do we (title company) know of any | 


conditions (contrary to the conditions | 
on which the construction loan was | 


1933, Jury 2, 1946 anp June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) SHOwING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF BANKING, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, published monthly 
at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

ublisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, William 
R. Kuhns, 12 East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y.; Executive editor, William P. Bogie, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Business manager, None. 
7 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names, and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be given.) The American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36 St., New York 16, N. Y. (A voluntary unincorporated association of banks); Carl A. Bimson, Presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, Pres. (term 9/60—10/61); Charles E. Walker, Executive 
Vice-President and Executive Manager. 
¢ 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
{4 Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 

ks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 

for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the company as trustees, hold stocks and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 
45. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be included in all statements regardless 


0; of issue.) 36,739. 
i ) WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


| Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1961. 
Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, State of New York, No. 31-8503250. Qualified in New York 
ounty. 

{ (My commission expires March 30, 1962.) 
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For the 
Buildin¢ 
crapbook 


The Bank Josephine of Prestonburg, Ky., celebrated its 70th anniversary by 
the formal opening of its new drive-in branch at Allen 


Temporary building of Williams- 

burgh Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 

erected in 42 days in Levittown, L.I., 

ean be unbolted and used elsewhere 

when the main building is completed 
in late 1961 


The Dumfries branch of The Bank 

of Occoquan, Woodbridge, Va. The 

main feature of the new branch is 

the circular vault encased in field 
stone 


i 
~ 
— 
| 
; 
~ ‘ 


McLean County Bank, Bloomington, 

Ill. located on an “L” shaped lot 

offers drive-in conveniences as well 

as plenty of space for at-the-bank 
parking 


The drive-in branch of The Citizens 
Bank of Clovis, N. Mex. The dome 


measures some 92 feet from pillar 


to pillar and rises some 26 feet in 
the air at the top 


Midtown Motor branch of The Se- 

eurity Bank, Corinth, Miss. The 

building is constructed of antique 

brick from the old First Methodist 

Church which occupied the site for 

a century before the bank acquired 
the location 
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PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 


If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


WON'T YOU 
SUGGEST 
A WILL OR 
BEQUEST? 


Trust Officers and Advisors 
often suggest a Will or 
Bequest in favor of Braille 
Institute of America. This 
non-profit, non-sectarian in- 
stitution provides free educa- 
tional, social and economic 
services to the blind. The 
cooperation of bankers is a 
major source of help for this 
catastrophic handicap. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


/ncorporated in 1929 


BRAILLE INSTITUTE 
of America, Inc. 
741 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, California 


Help the Blind 


(IN BRAILLE) 
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Executive Vice-President 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


| director of the Washington office, Dr. 
f Carter Golembe, will provide, in my 
' | judgment, the strongest possible type 


of legislative and agency relations 
for our Association. I hope to be able 
to announce the names of these three 
men before the end of November. 

My study of the Washington func- 
tion also has convinced me that, in 
addition to the top team just de- 
scribed, a significant increase in the 
resources devoted to the office should 
be effected over the next several 
years. But I want to emphasize, as 
Ben Corlett has done many times be- 
fore, that an alert and aggressive 
Washington function, while indis- 
pensable, is by no means the most 
important facet of our relations with 
Government. In the last analysis, our 
strength will be a direct reflection of 
the grass roots efforts of our 14,000 
member banks. And I am confident 
that once we have developed the unity 
of purpose and action that is surely 
within our grasp, this grass roots po- 
litical awareness and strength will 
become a reality. But until it does, 
you cannot expect miracles from your 
Washington representatives. 

Another pertinent aspect of our 
Washington activities relates to my 
own role. Many of you will recall that, 
in August, I testified for the Associa- 
tion before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in favor of tax uni- 
formity among competing financial 
institutions. I fully intend to main- 
tain my contacts in Washington, to 


_ spend considerable time there and, 


whenever appropriate, to participate 


| directly in our appearances before 


Congressional committees and in 
other Washington activities. Let me 


| emphasize, however, that the director 
| of the Washington office will con- 
| tinue to have primary responsibility 
_ for conducting our Washington ac- 
| tivities, and he shall have the author- 


ity that must go with such responsi- 


| bility. 


I turn now to the matter of tax 


| justice among competing financial 


institutions. Under the able leader- 
ship of Joe Naughton’s Committee 
for Uniform Tax Treatment, commer- 
cial bankers throughout the nation 
have joined together to promote tax 
uniformity. The staff has worked 
tirelessly and there is considerable 
work in progress at the moment. 

A great deal already has been 


achieved, as manifested in the hih- 
ly favorable Treasury report of last 
June which led to the hearings before 
the House Ways and Means Comnit- 
tee last August. At these hearings 
the various commercial banker 
groups working for tax uniformity 
coordinated their testimony. Al- 
though savings and loan officials 
from all over the country descended 
en masse on the hearings, impartial 
observers agree that the commercial 
banking witnesses clearly carried the 
day. Since that time, however, the op- 
ponents of tax uniformity have em- 
barked upon an aggressive grass 
roots campaign, with the result that 
many Congressmen have been del- 
uged with letters. 

Our cause is in the public interest 
and I am confident that fair taxation 
of competing financial institutions 
will be a reality in time. In fact, the 
prospects are, in my judgment ex- 
tremely favorable for action in the 
forthcoming session of Congress, 
provided—and this is the vital con- 
dition—that the commercial banking 
industry mobilizes for an effective 
campaign of public education on the 
subject. Neither the Naughton Com- 
mittee nor the staff can do this; it is 
up to the individual bankers of the 
nation. All that the Naughton Com- 
mittee and the staff can do is to pro- 
vide guidance and material, and this 
we are now doing. Shortly after the 
Convention each A.B.A. member 
bank will receive a complete Tax Jus- 
tice Public Information Kit. The ma- 
terial in this kit has been prepared 
by the A.B.A. staff after consultation 
with bankers, state association secre- 
taries, and others, and I think that 
when you see the material you will 
agree that it will be especially ef- 
fective in promoting the cause of tax 
uniformity. 

But here I must add another big 
“provided”—provided that you make 
use of them. Here is where unit of 
purpose emerges as the key to a suc- 
cessful effort. I realize that some of 
our member commercial banks are 
reluctant to engage in a grass roots 
program of this type. In some in- 
stances the reasons may lie in con- 
cern over a possible loss of deposits ; 
in other cases other reasons may pre- 
dominate. But in this effort a clear 
demonstration of unity of purpose is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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CITY 
NATIONAL 
BAN K of Houston 


Condensed 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of September 27, 1961 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


November 1961 


* 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds $196,766,121.42 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 15,442,424.16 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments .. 1,297,594.87 


Loans and Discounts 
Federal Funds Sold 


Bank Premises $ 18,508,464.06 
Furniture and Fixtures............. 1.00 
Other Real Estate 25.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned — Not Collected. . 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit. . 
TOTAL RESOURCES .... 


Liability on Letters of Credit 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual $521,683,823.32 
Banks 158,787,076.15 
Government 11,332,189.16 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. 


$239,150,155.64 


215,156,140.45 
258,840,351.18 
25,000,000.00 


18,508,490.06 


3,396,404.34 
5,394,167.30 
$765,445,708.97 


$ 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
13,248 ,453.04 
$ 68,248,453.04 


5,394, 167.30 


691,803,088.63 
$765,445,708.97 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 
essential. Thus I would hope that 
banks, both large and small, in every 
section of the country, would respond 
eagerly to the opportunity to work 
for legislation that is clearly in the 
public interest and that also would 
help to remove a tax bias so harmful 
to fair competition. We are also 
counting on the active support of the 
state associations. 

But having said all this, I must 
state frankly that passage of appro- 
priate tax legislation pertaining to 
the mutual thrift institutions will 
not provide for “competitive equal- 
ity” between these institutions and 
commercial banks. And I would add 
that such legislation should not pro- 
vide for “competitive equality.” 
Competitive equality, however de- 
fined, should not be legislated by gov- 
ernment—just as equality of income 
or wealth should not be legislated. 
What fair legislation would do is re- 
move the bias in the tax laws that 
now favors the so-called mutual in- 
stitutions. This is all that we can, or 
should, ask for. In my judgment, the 
passage of the Harrison-Curtis bill, 
or similar legislation, followed by 
appropriate action by the Treasury 
in administering the bad debt re- 
serves of the affected institutions, 
would result in a decrease in their 
average dividend and interest rates 
of no more than %4 of 1 percentage 
point. This will not be a deciding fac- 
tor in the intensely competitive bat- 
tle for savings. But, by the same to- 
ken, it also means that appropriate 


legislation will have little impact on 


the mortgage market—to mention 
the latest “straw man” erected by the 
tax-favored institutions. 

This conclusion does not mean 
that tax uniformity is any less desir- 
able, or that we should diminish our 
efforts to achieve it. It simply means 
that tax uniformity alone will not 
provide equality in the competition 
for the public’s savings. It means 
that commercial banks, if they are 
not to be left behind in this race, 
must adopt imaginative techniques 
of promotion and, while still main- 
taining adequate liquidity and safety, 
concentrate more on higher-yielding 
assets, such as real estate mortgages. 
In these efforts you can count on the 
eager and able assistance of the 
A.B.A.’s Savings Division and Mort- 
gage Finance Committee, as well as 
the entire staff. 

Before closing my report, I should 
like to turn again to the matter of the 
basic strength of the Association and 
the need to develop a solid unity of 
purpose and action in all that we 
undertake. I am _ convinced that 
through sustained effort we can make 
significant progress in this direction. 
But more is needed. In particular, I 
am looking forward to the basic 
study of our Association’s objectives 
that was authorized by the Executive 
Council last spring. Stated briefly, 
the purpose of this study will be to 
examine, in a searching and objec- 
tive way, the sources of cleavage and 
cohesiveness in American banking so 
as to enable our Association to pre- 
sent a strong and unified front in its 
activities. Such a study will be under- 


taken by a special “task force,” or 
study group, consisting of leaders 
from all phases of banking. While I 
was hopeful that this study could get 
under way during this calendar year, 
the pressure of other duties—partic- 
ularly the battle for tax uniformity 
—has prevented anything more than 
preliminary thinking on the subject. 
I am hopeful that the broad outlines 
of the proposed study can be pre- 
sented to the Executive Council for 
comments and actionin April. 

In closing, I repeat my pledge to 
vou to devote all of my efforts, as 
your executive vice-president, to the 
cause of sound banking and to the 
healthy development of our financial 
system. I am convinced that organ- 
ized banking can make its maximum 
contribution to this goal if we but 
dedicate ourselves to one guiding 
principle: Let us judge each action 
we take and each issue we support, 
not in the context of narrow, short- 
run interests, but in the broader and 
lasting context of the public interest. 
So long as we follow this principle, 
our cause will be just, our nation will 
benefit, and our progress in banking 
will be assured. But if ever we in 
banking place a narrow gain above 
the public interest—if ever we sacri- 
fice the goal of good for many in 
favor of gain for the few—then we 
shall surely be in trouble. 

What I am saying is simply this: 
Banking is a public service industry 
—as such, it can thrive only so long 
as it is truly dedicated to the public 
interest. 

Thank you very much. 
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BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY + WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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SPACE SAVING...COMPACT 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


The Model 562 compact SPACE SAVING Brandt Electric Automatic 
Cashier was planned with four objectives in mind, the production of a 
compact machine that would (1) save space on the teller’s counter 
(2) require the lightest possible key pressure to make coin payments 
(3) have the fewest possible number of coin payment keys (4) be elec- 
trically operated. 


SPACE SAVING — The Model 562 requires less space than any other 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. The measurements of this machine are 
914” wide, 97%” deep and 1014” high. 


LIGHT KEY DEPRESSION — Because this machine is electrically operated, the 
effort required to depress keys in making coin payments is, on the 
average, 50% lighter than that required to depress keys on manually 
operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


FEWEST POSSIBLE NUMBER OF KEYS — The Model 562 has only 19 keys, ar- 
ranged in two horizontal rows, to make any payment from 1¢ to 99¢, 
inclusive. In addition there are five keys which deliver split change 
in desirable amounts of 5¢, 10¢, 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00. 


VARIOUS TYPES COIN DELIVERY MEANS — This new Brandt Electric Automatic 
Cashier offers a choice of several types of coin delivery means. 


This SPACE SAVING compact Brandt machine rounds out the broad 
line of Brandt Automatic Cashiers and it, together with other models, 
gives customers a wide range from which to make a selection to fit 
their needs. Where space is at a premium, the Model 562 is the de- 
sirable machine. Then, too, there is the advantage of easy depression 
of keys, also the quick selection of keys among only 19 to pay any 
amount from 1¢ to 99¢. 


“Write for further information or free trial.” 


Established 1890 
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The OUTLOOK and 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


continues unchanged; but, as recovery grows, a gradual 
increase in lending rates is expected. 

On the whole, despite such weak spots as unemploy- 
ment and the plight of the airlines and railroads—to 
name outstanding examples—the economy is improving 
satisfactorily. 

Pre-recession peaks in production have been re-at- 
tained and we are advancing onto new high ground as the 
advance broadens. 


Brighter, But— 


For the next several quarters, the outlook is brighter 
—but, as A.B.A. leader Sam Fleming told the State 
Bank Supervisors just recently, “If we continue in- 
definitely to spend more than we take in, inflation will 
again flourish and with it will come dollar instability, 
repressive controls, and the ultimate loss of our liberty.” 


Government—Business Relations 


As there are more votes among workers than stock- 
holders, some claim that this Administration is pro-la- 
bor and anti-business. Sensitive to the charge, the Ad- 
ministration is denying it. On the other hand, as the 
Commerce Department points out, this is not a business- 
man’s Administration, but “a national Administration.” 
Another Administration move was President Kennedy’s 
inviting the members of the Business Council—formerly 
the Commerce Department’s BAC—to visit the White 
House. Secretary Hodges, the cause of the BAC’s be- 
coming the BC, was at the White House rapprochement. 
Various Government agencies will now consult the BC. 


Bank Opinion Largely Favorable 


Bank letters generally comment favorably on the busi- 
ness outlook. The Cleveland Trust Company sees recov- 
ery on the upgrade. The First National City Bank of 
New York observes that business slowed down tempo- 
rarily in September, when General Motors had a two- 
week strike and the weather was unseasonable. Citing 
the Administration’s “ebullient estimates” of GNP in 
1962, the bank sees unemployment as not so intractable 
as it appeared to be last spring. Optimism is based on 
rising new orders, helped by defense spending as well as 
the record volume of personal income, the bank says. 

Chase Manhattan terms the recovery as “vigorous and 
broadly based,” although “the business mood could hard- 
ly be described as one of aggressive optimism,” due to 
concern over world tensions, inflation possibilities and 
the balance-of-payments uncertainties. A continued rise 
in earnings would be necessary to restore an average 
rate of return on invested capital which would spur eco- 
nomic growth, the bank concludes. 

Martin H. Gainsbrugh of the Conference Board com- 
ments that “we are experiencing the first ripples in 
the tidal wave that will flood the labor markets in the 
years immediately ahead.” He thinks present conditions 
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have laid the groundwork for a “job explosion” ir the 
economy, if the latter’s full potentials are to be realized. 
In the short run, this economist optimistically adds, we 
have far more slack in the labor force than in earlier ex- 
pansions, so further growth can be achieved without the 
need for premium payments to workers. 

Solomon Barkin, economist of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion, sees next year’s business outlook as broadly favor- 
able. The recovery momentum will be increased by low 
inventories, higher Government spending, rising capital 
investment, the very liquid position of consumers and 
the introduction of new products. Prices, he continues, 
will be held down by imports and domestic competition, 
Government price setting and more diligent administra- 
tion and enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Barkin also counts on new construction in 1962, 
higher instalment buying and new Government spend- 
ing. But unemployment will be reduced only sluggishly 
as productivity grows. Greater productivity will enable 
business to absorb higher employee earnings and main- 
tain prices, the labor economist predicts. 

Dr. Jules Backman of New York University, an ex- 
pert on the steel industry, sees in the Administration’s 
“jawbone control” over steel prices and other Govern- 
ment “anti-business” policies a threat to confidence and 
profits. He expects the economy to be stimulated in com- 
ing months by Government, consumer, and business 
spending, with more jobs and less unemployment. Unem- 
ployment always remains high during the early months 
of a recovery, when additional need for labor is met 
through longer hours. Much of the slack in this area has 
now been absorbed, Dr. Backman holds. He fears no infla- 
tionary pressures in the next nine months, but thereafter 
there may be such a danger. 

On steel prices and profits Standard & Poor’s credit 
President Kennedy with having dispelled earlier expec- 
tations of price increases. The President counts on good 
steel profits, despite the October pay increase, because of 
a higher steel operating rate as recovery proceeds. 
Standard & Poor’s agree that steel earnings should move 
sharply higher this fall and winter. 

Part of steel’s good business should come from autos. 
Compared with this year’s estimated passenger car out- 
put of 5,800,000 units, 1962 will see 6,600,000 to 7,000,000 
cars produced, the Ford Motor Company predicts. And 
used car sales may reach 8,800,000. 


Mammoth Economy 


By winter the GNP should be up to $520-billion, the 
Commerce Department forecasts; and four good quar- 
ters in 1962 should bring it to $575-billion in current 
dollars, meaning a rate of $600-billion in the fourth 1962 
quarter. Then, given full employment, says Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges, “we'll move from $600-billion in 1963 
to $650-billion in 1965 and could come close to . . . $800- 
billion in 1970.” And still higher in the 1970s: a “mam- 
moth” economy. But that’s far ahead. 

Inventories definitely have turned around. In the first 
quarter they dropped by $1,400,000,000. The second quar- 
ter saw a rise of $400,000,000. In July and August they 
rose $600,000,000. 

The business upturn will mean increased revenues for 
the Treasury next year. In fiscal year 1963 Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon counts on a $10-billion revenue 
jump. 
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WALTER JENSEN 

President of the 

First Bank of Grantsburg, 
Grantsburg, Wis., says: 


“America faces two great and aggressive enemies—com- 


munism and inflation. 


“You and I can build a stronger America and at the same 
time fight inflation by recommending and selling U.S. 
Series E and H savings bonds to our employees, our cus- 


tomers and to organizations doing business with us. 


“Let us devote ourselves to this important job to help our 


nation and our people!” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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A banker calls 


A financial leader first, your banker 
is also a man of community affairs 


Calling at a Saturday night square dance can help a 
banker serve his neighbors better all week long. 

That’s because taking part in things close to the 
community’s heart is a sure way for a banker to better 
know the people and their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have both the understand- 
ing and the insight to evaluate an individual’s financial 
problem, counsel local businessmen and put the com- 
munity’s money to work wisely and profitably. 

In a nutshell a banker has to be a civic doer as well 
as a financial counsellor. By joining in community af- 
fairs, taking on community responsibility and learning 
what makes his neighbors tick, a banker makes his 
bank more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s usefulness that makes 
commercial banking so important to the nation’s econ- 
omy and the American way of life. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NCR 310 SYSTEM... 


the computer-controlled system for bankers! 


Transit Sorting-Listing ... 
exclusively package-programmed for 
MICR .. . under complete NCR 310 
Computer control . . . provides high- 
speed transit sorting and listing of 
items—through high memory capac- 
ity—to meet the transit requirements 
of any bank! 

Full capabilities of the magnetic 
Sorter, high-speed Lister-Printer, 
Tape Reader and high-speed Tape 
Punch . . . operated under computer 
control .. . are utilized with precision 
through block (whole) number rec- 
ognition of MICR imprinting. 


Group Processing Concept... 
providing economical electronic data 
processing for many bankers... . uti- 
lizes computer controlled item sort- 
ing, punched tape preparation, and 
itemized listing of items in sequential 
order for each participating bank. 
Individual banks retain exclusive pos- 
session and control of their own rec- 
ords...each bank uses the punched 
tape processed for it by the “group’s” 
NCR 310 System as the input medium 
for its own automated POST-TRONIC 
machines. 


It will pay you to investigate the NCR 310 System as the approach to 
automation for your bank. Ask the banker who saw the NCR 310 
System in operation at NABAC Convention in Chicago! Request your 
copy of the NCR 310 brochure from your nearby National representa- 
tive TODAY! 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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